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CHAPTER  I. 

^  Well^  ami  what  do  you  think  now, 
Fitzosbcrt  ?'' 

*^  1  think  that  you  are  tolerably  happy, 
but--'' 

.  <^  Bat  you  think  if  I  had  not  married, 
I  might  have  been  happier;  is  it  not 
«o?" 

*^  Exactly  : — every  time  I  see  a  man 
burdened  with  a  wife  and  family,  I  qon- 
gratulate  aiyself  qp  my  liberty ;  and  make 
a  vow  never  to  part  with  it'* 

*'  Suu8  cuique  mos  est — every  man  to  his 
taste — ^you  to  your  liberty,  1  to  my  fami- 
ly ; — ^you,  to  travelling  j  1,  to  home  : — ff 
both  are  contented,  it  signifies  not.^' 

^  For  a  married  man,  I  must  confess 

you    are   tolerably    comfortable : ^but 

your's  was  a  marcigge  founded  on  love 
alone**' 


^^  Poh !  nonsense  :  Maria  was  pointed 
out  to  me  bj  my  friends  as  a  proper  per- 
son for  a  wife ;  my  romantic  days  were 

over  before    I  was    nineteen  ; ^I   was 

then  seven  and  twenty,  old  enough  to 
judge  for  myself,  alid  to  be  thankful  for 
Advice ;  our  estates  were  contiguous ; 
she  was  sufficiently  handsome  to  Danish 
the  idea  that  I  married  for  riches  alone ; 
— w^  became  man  and  wife; — her  tem- 
per I  found  cheerful  in  the  main;  some- 
thnes  a  cloud  comes  over  it; — for  let 
lovers  say  as  they  please,  women  are  ncrt 
angels — I  am  not  always  serene ;  some- 
times we  are  disturbed  together;  then 
comes  a  little  matrimonial  breeze,  but  the 
sun  shines  the  brighter  for  it  afterwards : 
—on  the  whole,  we  Kve  as  happily  as  we 
can,  and  (no  reflection  on  you,  Fitzos- 
bert)  our  portion  of  felicity  is  worth  all 
the  comfort  of  which  you  Bachelors  boast 
so  much." 

"  Tani  mieux  that  you,  think  so,  and 
tant  mieux  also  that  /  do  not ; — but  then 
your  children?  Do  you  omit  (hem  in 
your  calculation  f 

^^"By  no  means;  but  ij^  them  lies  a 
source  of  ielicity,  of  whicll  you  can  have 
no  conception. — Tbeif-  pleasures  and 
their  sorrow^  intecMt  m^  alike ;  when  I 


int^DfPl  m 


am  not  better  enSlbyed,  T  invent  amuse* 


meDfs  for  tb^m,  In  which  I  join ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  wbethar  tbejr, 
or  I,  am  the  more  gratified  party.  In 
short)  children  affora  more  dfelight  than 
you  can  understand,  until  you  are  a 
father." 

^  I  must  be  contented  to  reoaain  in 
ignorance  then ;  for  assuredly,  my  dear 
Beauclair,  1  shall  neyer  marry .**' 

<^  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  ;  tim« 
will  show," 

"  Time  has  shown,  I  think,  for  when  tf 
man  once  passes  his  thirtieth  birth-day,  he 
is  in  little  danger."  ^ 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,  thirty  is  a  mightjr 
sage  time  of  life ;  but  you  appear  to  be 
as  romantic  now,  as  you  were  ten  years 
since ;  vou're  searching  for  happiness—* 
perfect  happnesa-^a  celestial  possession^ 
and  depend  upon  it,  never  to  be  found 
in  this  mundane  sphere ;  and  let  me  tell 
yoU)  the  storms  of  this  life  are  much 
more  easily  weathered  with  a  companiott 
than  without." 

^^  But  there  are  storms  that  must  pelt 
against  a  man,  if  be  haye  a  companion  of 
the  kind  you  alinde  to,  which  might  be 
avoided  if  he  were  alone." 

"  To  weigh  against  that,  there  are  in- 
numerable felicities,  which  a  Kwn  pos- 
aesses  with  such  a  companion,^  and  which 
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he  could  not  possibly  enjoy  alone !  No 
sorrow- is  so  easily  endured  as  that  which 
is  divided,  and  no  pleasure  so  great  as 
that  which  is  participated  with — ^a  wife.'* 

'*  I  do  not  exactly  agree  with  yeu ;  give 
me  an  instance  in  point'' 

"  By  way  of  illustration,  then,  suppose 
you, — an  amateur  in  picturesque  scenery, 
which,  even  in  boynood,  I  remember, 
possessed  all  your  soul;  suppose  that 
you  are  walking — where  you  please, 
oslj  let  there  be  mountains  and  vales, 
forests  and  plains,  cascades  and  rivulets 
enotgh-yin  this  enchanting  landscape^ 
some  object  particularly  strikes  you ;  tell 
me,  when  delight  increases  the  pulsation 
of  your  heart,  do  you  never  wish  for  some 
sylph,  who  could  understand  your  rap- 
tures and  share  them  ?" 
*  "Frequently; — but  only  for  a  sylph, 
my  dear  Beauclair."      » 

'^Nqpwise!    Embody    your  sylphr— 

;*vhy  Jgo't; — Embody  her  in  the  person  of 

mwTigh toped  female;  a^^  trust  me,  the 

substantial  fom  will  be  as  delightful  as 

Uie  aerial." 

"  For  the  moment,  perhaps,  but  I  can*- 
not  shake  her  off^  renumber ;  once  united, 
it  is  for  life ;  '  there's  the  rub  !^ — " 

^^  Bv^  suppose,  you  will  have  such  a 
dieligbt  to  be.sbwea  ntore  than  once  in 


your  life ;  and  a  being  who  was  always  at 
band,  would  be  a  welcome  possestion,  I 
should  think.'' 

'*  Pshaw ! — ^'tis  probable  I  should  sel- 
dom have  any  pleasures  of  the  kind  you 
znentioD,  if— Heaven  avert  it !— if,  I  were 
married;  adieu,  then,  to  the  delight  of 
wandering." 

"  And  entre  nom^  my  dear  Fitzosbert, 
you  might  employ  your  time  more  profit- 
ably." 

^^  Impossible  !  Can  any  thing  conduce 
more  to  the  improvement  of  man,  than 
observing  the  manners  and  disp<^itionisr  of 
his  fellow  creatures  ?"  ^ 

"  Yes ;  the  relieving  of  their  necessr- 
ties  : — waving  '  that  argument,'  (and,  in 
truth,  Fitzosbert,  the  position  is  too  self- 
evident  to  need  illustration,)  the  acknow- 
ledged object  of  your  travels  advocates 
the  cause  you  oppose;  if,  iqi^ed,  yoa 
consider  the  female  sex  worthy  observa- 
tion." 

**  Certainly  j— for  I  incline  more  to 
Plato  than  to  Mahommed."' 

^  Then  believe  me,  u»til  you  are  ini- 
tiated into  the  intricames  of  the  female 
character^  (and  they  are  only  to  be  un- 
ravelled by  matrimony,)  your  observations 
on  that  part  of  creation  are  worth  no- 
thing;— if  your  view  be  superficial,  youc 


opinion  formed  on  t|iat  view  is  mistaken  r 
— if  it  be  deep/  you  see  actions,  and  svp* 
pose  motives — and  your  supposition  is 
generally  (I  will  not  say  universally) 
wrong." 

'*  Allowing  all  this,  Beauclair,  you  have 
furnished  me  with  an  excellent  argument 
against  yourself:  if  the  sex  requires  so 
much  observation  to  be  elucidaled^  (for 
according  to  yourself,  it  is  altogether  mys* 
terious,)lie  must  be  a  madman  who  would 
trust  his  happiness  in  the  hands  of  a  par- 
ty, of  whose  character  and  habits  he  ia 
wholly  ignorant," 

"  You  reason,  Fitzosbert,  with  the  apa* 
thy  of  a  Stoic : — if  a  woman  has  real,7 
sound  sense,  she  will  suffer  herself  to  be  j 
led;  and  if  she  has  not,  a  man  who  has,^ 
may  lead  her." 

^^  I  cannot  depute  that  point  with  you  ^ 
you  are  initiated  into  the  arcana  ot  the 
sex,  aqj^  if  you  have  found  what  was 
worth  the  trouble  of  seeking,  I  congratu- 
late you :  let  me  enjoy  myself  as  I  please  f 
I  may  be  happy,  I  may  possess  all  the 
cardinal  virtues,  I  may  be  as  worthy  of 
friendship,  being  a  Bachehr^  a#  if  I  were 


a  married  mcmJ^'* 


"  I  am  not  sure  of  that;  your  fortune 
IB  large^  your  inclination  to  benevolence 
is  equal  to  your  power;  you  give  to  tl» 


distressed,  and  are  happy  in  their  thanks : 
but  the  charity  of  visiting  your  tenants 
when  poor  ;  of  consoling  them  when 
suffering  misfortune ;  of  alleviating  the  sor- 
rows of  the  dying ;  of  forming  schools  for 
their  children;  cannot  be  exercised  by 
you  when  wandering  about,  and  even  if 
you  were  to  dwell  constantly  at  home^ 
this  description  of  benevolence  belongs 
rather  to  a  female.'* 

"  1  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  for  the 
race  of  mortality  but  sacrifice  my  happi- 
ness, and  there  *  you  must  excuse  me.'  ** 

"  It  is  for  your  happiness  that  I  would 
have  you  marry : — ^you  were  never  born 
to  vegetate  in  the  calm  of  an  old  Bache- 
lor's ilife,  which  I  have  heard  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  day,*dull  throughout,  without 
sun  and  without  clouds,  the  sky  exhibiting 
only  a  sombre  gray,  unenlivened  by  a 
streak  of  blue." 

"  And  to  follow  up  your  metaphor,  the 
matrimonial  life  is  a  stormy  December 
day,  winds  blowing  from  all  (Quarters,  rain, 
snow  and  hail  failing,  and  no  sunshine, 
except  at  '  earlidst  morn.'  " 

*'  You  are  wrong ;  it  is  rather  a  fine 
April  day^  diversified  by  a  sky,  now  clou- 
dy, now  bright  azure,  now  warmed  by  a 
brilliant  sun,  and  now  disturbed  by  a 
shower,  more  delightful  than  the  uninter- 
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rupted  course  of  a  midsummer's  day;— r 
oh  !  believe  me,  that 

"  Blithest  of  aJI  the  sun^s  bright  beams 

"  When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams  !** 

"  I  admire  the  theory  of  a  poet's  senti- 
ments, but  the  practice !  No,  no ;  I  am 
not  to  be  caught  with  a  rhyme,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  some  ten  years  since,  indeed,  it 
was  another  thing — I  was  near  being  lost 
when  I  was  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty.'' 

"  Your  resolution  of  living  a  Bachelor 
is  not  then  of  long  standing  ?" 

"You  shdl  hear;  at  eighteen  I  went 
to  college  ;  sit  nineteen  I  was  in  love  with 
a  pretty  girl  I  saw  in  London.  I  made 
innumerabliB  '  woful  sonnets  to  her  eye- 
brows'— she  read  them,  praised  them,  I 
dare  say,  kughed  at  them,  and  curled  her 
hair  with  tnem.  I  vowed  constancy,  and 
returned  to  Oxford  :  I  saw  a  prettier  g}rl 
there,  I  changed  the  name,  and  sent  her 
the  copies  of  the  verses  I  had  ujsed  on  a 
similar  occasion :  she  loved  poetry — verses 
I  mean,  for  t  never  wrote  a  line  of 
po^ry  ;  she  went  out  of  town,  and  I  con- 

i'ecture,  took  tl^  precious  rhyming  6i^ 
hts-doux  with  her — she  came  back,  and 
her  observant  swain  sent  her  a  weH  writ- 
ten celebration  of  her  return :  then — let 
me  see — ohl  then,  he  received  frftn  her 
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a  pareel  containing  his  letters  ^  to  Emma,^ 
as  well  as  ^  to  Laura,'  and  a  note  ad  vis* 
ing  him  to  more  caution  for  the  future, 
and  »gned  bj  both  the  gimies.  He 
raved—what  signified  that?  However, 
he  lost  his  poetical  genius  for  ever.'' 

«  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  poor  Fltzosbert — Am 
I  to  date  your  predilection  to  celibacy 
from  this  period  ?" 

«No{  no!  I  had  not  been  in  hve 
dowmnght,  tfa^n.  I  left  college,  and 
went  to  see  an  uncle  who  lives  at  his  seat 
near  Brrthelmstone.  I  rode  to  the  town 
every  day — and  somehow  or  other — ^I 
forget  exactly  the  manner — I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Isabel  Seymour — the  girl 
was  handsome  and  a  wit :  she  teased  me 
enough,  but  I  liked  her  the  better — ^well 
-—bat  what  signifies  all  this  ?  I  was  not 
married' — ^and  that's  about  the  sum  total 
of  the  history." 

^  Go  on,  go  011^— and  don't  ^ive  the 
s^ggregate,  before  you've  cast  up  the 
figures."  - 

**  WeH— we  vere  engaged— all  the 
world  knew  it — I  Considered  myself  about 
to  attain  the  summit  of  felicity — Isabel 
was^ay,  and  did  not  choose  to  be  engross- 
ed^ even  then,  entirely  by  me :  jealousy 
is  a  qie&n  passion,  wcA  I  abominate  it— - 
however,  I  was  vexed— she  laughed  at 
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me,  and  I  quieted  my  fears.  Lord  Henry 
Musgrave  came  to  Brighton  about  this 
time;  every  4>ne  admired  him,  and  Isa- 
bel went  with  the  throng :  she  was  hand- 
some, and  he  paid  her  some  attention. 
I  saw  she  was  pleased  too  much — ^and  re- 
monstrated. We  quarrelled^ — were  re- 
conciled— quarrelled  again — ^for^ot  and 
forgave— however,  she  married  Lord 
Henry;  and  T,  thanks  to  the  stars,  es- 
caped unhurt." 
.  46  Were  you  not  miserable  for  a  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  tor  fourteen  whole  hours ;— I 
was  engaf^ed  at  that  period  in  writing  a 
treatise  on  the  passions,  and  found  I  had 
excellent  ideas  of  despair — so  after  dinner, 
on  the  day  Bell  was  tnarried,  I  went  to 
work — wrote  to  please  myself,  and  for  the 
next  six  months  was  too  busy  to  think  of 
her.  When  I  was  at  leisure,  I  felt  rather 
glad  at  my  escape  than  sorry  for  her  loss 
— ^and  have  steered  i^  ship  safe  ever 
since." 

>^  A  fine  denouement  of  your  romance ! 
Have  you  seen  your  heroine  since  .^" 

"  No  faith !  not  I ! — I  heard,  indeed, 
that  she  and  Lord  Henry  live  as  other 
fashionable  peop|k  do,  in  a  state  of  mdif* 
ference :  a  nne  mducement  to  marry!" 

^^  Not  wonse  than  a  bachelor^s  Kfe ;  he 
is  no  better  than  indifierent,  and  a  fashion*' 
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able  hoeband  is  the  same,  unlejs,  indeed^ 
the  expense  be  considered;  e?en  if  jour 
condition  tp^r^  superior  to  this,  you  ure 
not  a  fashionable  man,  and,  theretore,  uot 
exposed  to  ths^  evil.^' 

*•  Is  any  state  exempt  from  ft?" 

^  Yes;  in  genteel  life,  indifference  is 
seldom  found,  and  in  such  a  life  there  is 
leisure  to  be  fond  of  one^s  children.^' 

"  Gen^66/  life  !-^my  dear  fellow,  is  not 
fashdonadk  life«j^fn/6e/  life  ?'' 

^  I  leaVe  ^t  to  be  determined  by 
others ;  I  mean  the  life  of  a  gentleman^  a 
private  gentleman;  his  situatioD  affords 
ample  exercise  for  the  domestic  virtues." 

^  Once  deceived,  it  makes  one  cautious 
of  encountering  deception  a  second  time : 
• — now,  Bell  Seymour — I  am  no  fool  I 
i^noir — but  s^ite  of  my  bravery,  her  mar- 
riage with  another  gave  qie  a  disgust  of 
the  wedded  state— -certainly  I  shall  never 
marry !" 

**  Why,  Charles !    this  is  the  very  es-  , 
sence  of  ritmance!    no  pining,  love-sick 
girl  could  have  sentimentalised  belter !" 

'*  Without  any  sentiment,  then,  I  am 
convinced  that  in*  the  '  balance  of  comfort' 
eelibucy  preponderates.  In  my  inter- 
course with  the  world  I  have  seen  so  many 
instances  of  connubial  misery,  that  my 
2 
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djMnion  is  confirmed  by  every  day^s  expe- 
nence,'' 

<<  I  shall  live  to  see  it  changedi  depend 
qponit,'' 

"  Never: — ^no,  Beauclair,  I  am  irrevo- 
cably a  bachelor.^ 


CHAPTER  IL 

^^  Whose  house  is  that  ?''  said  Fitzo«- 
bert  to  his  friend,  at  the  same  time  stand- 
JDg  to  observe  it. 

**  Mr.  Courteney's ;  we  are  going  there 
directly." 

^  !s  that  he,  to  whom  I  am  to  be  intro- 
duced ?" 

^^  Yes ;  make  haste,  make  haste— over 
that  style — across  this  field — I'm  sure 
you'll  like  him." 

They  walked  on  briskly,  Beaudair 
whistling  aloud,  but  not  ^^  for  want  of 
thought/'  and  Fitzosbert  sometimes  add* 
inganote,  and  at  others  proceeding  in 
slieoce.         ^ 

"  Why,  how  the  deuce  is  this  ?"  said 
the  latter  at  length,  ^^  we're  some  yards 
from  ^  direct  road  to  the  house." 

^  This  meadow  was  not  intended  for 
the  path  to  it,  and  the  gate  you  see  is  in 
the  opposite  corner." 

^^  I  aon't  intend  to  walk  so  far  round, 
Harry"  said,  Fitzosbert  advancing  to  the 
hedge,  and  measuring  with  his  eye  the 
dimensions  of  a  pond  on  the  other  side, 
«  I  shall  clear  this,"  and  he  sprung  over  : 
^'  Is  not  that  well  done  ?" 
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"  Assuredly,  but  excuse  my  following 
your  example ;  it  must  be  a  more  shallow 
brook  than  that,  when  /display  my  agili- 
ty; a  bachelor  has  do  need  of  the  caution 
of  a  married  maii." 

**  A  fine  observation  to  proceed  from 
you,  who  wish  Xopress  me  into  the  matrimo- 
nial service,  as  eagerly  as  if  you  were  the 
father  of  half  a  dozen  marriageable  girls  ! 
a  pretty  remark,  upon  my  life  !  excellent 
Encouragement,  faith  !  A^d  so,  where  a 
single  fnan  takes  one  step,  a  married  one 
ititi^f  take  a  hundred  f  On,  Harr^ !  you're 
no  schemer,  take  my  word  for  it,  or  yoU* 
would  not  thus  foolishly  have  displayed 
an  attendant  disagreeable  of  the  state  yoU 
advocate.    The  man,  who — ^^ 

"  Hush  !  dear  Joseph  Sur^ptce,  not  an- 
other word,  as  you  would  have  me  give 
ybU  credit  lof  a  qudntum  sufficit  of  hones- 
ty I** 

"Pshaw!  don^t  suspect  me  of  utter- 
ing a  sentiment;  I  should  have  said,  that 
the  man  who  prefers  pedestrianism  to  any 
other  mode  of  travelling  from  one  plac6 
to  another,  would  never  choose  to  be 
obliged  to  take  such  a  circuit  as  that." 

By  this  Mr.  Beauclair  had  joined  his 
friend,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  whistled 
the  tune  of  "  my  heart's  my  own,  my 
will  is  free,"  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Cpurte- 
ney's. 
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Fitzosbiert  stood  for  a  moment  to  const- 
der  the  aspect  of  the  singularljr  old- 
fashioned  house,  and  to  Jeeipher  the 
motto  that  encircled  the  armorial  bearings 
p\ac^  over  the  door;  the  words  "rui- 
EscERENON  possis" — alono  were  legible; 
"  a  matrimonial  motto  !^  thought  he,  as 
he  entered.  ' 

The  waits  of  the  room,  into  which  they 
were  ushered,  were  not  adorned  with  the 
modern  ornament  of  paper,  but  with 
bright  oaken  panneis ;  the  white  xeiling 
was  curiously  carved,  and  displayed  in 
every  department  grotesque  figures,  of 
what  description  the  antiquary  alone  could 
discover.  A  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
close  to  which  was  placed  a  large,  easy 

of  the 


chair,  supporting  the  person  of  the  obas- 
ter  of  the  manjsion,  who,  wrapped  in  a 
flannel  dressing-gown,  sat  with  his  feet 
lying  on  a  large  stool,  and  exhibiting,  by 
tneir  uncommon  size,  symptoms  of  that 
foe  to  luxury — the  gout. 

We  are  thus  particular  in  descri|)ing 
the  apartment  ana  attitude  of  Mr.  Oourte- 
ney,  because  t\^e  impression  each  made 
on  Charles  Fitzosbert  was  so  strong,  that 
he  was  able  to  detail  these  minutias  to  us 
eome  years  afterwards. 

"  Ah,  Beauclair  l^  said  the  invalid, 
^^  1  am  glad  to  see  you ;  how  are  you  ? 
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Yotir  friend  also  is  welcome;  t  must 
tl'ouble  you  to  reach  chairs  for  your- 
selves, Gentlemen,  for  if  I  ring  for  my 
fellows,  theyVe  all  so  busy,  irs  ten  to 
one  if  they  come  ;  nobody  knowd  the 
plague  of  old  bachelors,  (and  I  have  the 
fnisfoi'tune  to  belong  to  that  class,  Mr« 
Fitzosbert,) — ^nobody,  I  say,  knows  the 
fdaj^iie  we  have   to  goverrt  a  household." 

Fitzosbert  hereupon  looked  grave,  but 
Beauclair  laughed. 

"You  may  I^ugh  Beauclair,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Courtehey,  "  it's  but  fair  that 
you  should  see  us  experience  some  in 
conveniences,  as  we  are  daily  witnesses  of 
your  miseries  ;  when  I  use  the  pronoun 
"tvE,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  observe,  I  do  not  in- 
clude toU)  I  am  then  speaking  of  my 
unfortunate  class ;  you  are  too  young  to 
have  become  a  biember  of  it  yet." 

"Ha!  haf  I  think  yba're  mistaken, 
my  deiar  Counsellor,"  said  Beaui;Iair. 

At  this  moment  Fitzosbert  contrived 
to  ^eirs  his  friend's  foot  somewhat  for- 
cibly. 

"  Poh !  man,"  eontiimed  Beauclair, 
"  don't  be  ashamed  of  your  condition — 
bovv  confouiidedTy  youVe  pinched  my 
foot ! — ^Yes,  Counsellor,  Charles  Fitzos- 
bert, Esquire,  of  Naftt-lieu  Hall,  in 

county,  &hd  not  yet  itffbe  score)  ad  his 
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appearance  d^tares,    enters  heart  an4 
soul  inta  yourlociety. 

*'  And  a  very  good  society  too !  I  do 
assure  jou,  ana  yourfriend^s  choice  proves 
\us  sense,  wi^out  any  compliment  to  my- 
sdf;  I  opine,  that  if  we  listen  to  the/>2eaa- 
ing  of  hberty  versus  slavery,  we  shall 
escape  matrinmnial  trammels. — But  Pve 
some  of  the  finest  old  hock  you  ever 
tasted,  we  must  not  suffer  the  cause  pend* 
ing  to  make  us  oblivial  of  that,'  and 
Counsellor  Courteney  rung  the  bell:— 
no  answer ; — ^a  second  peal ; — still  no  an- 
swer. 

"  D — n  'em !  what  are  they  all  about  ?, 
I'll  fetch  some  of  the  rascals,  I  warrant ;'' 
a  peal  yet  louder,  which  at  length  brought 
in  a  little  boy. 

"  Where's  Tom,  you  impudent  var- 
let?'^ 

^(  Gone  to  ^  mill,  Sir;  Mrs.  Morris 
sent  him,  Sir." 

"  Where's  Dick,  sirrah  ?" 

"Gone  wi^  Tom,  Sir;  Tom  said  as 
how  it  was  modely  impossible  for  him  to 
carryall  the  things*'^ 

"Tom  told  a  lie,  then;— do  you  go 

.  and  tell  Mrs.  Morris  to  send  in  a  bottle 

of  hock,  d'ye  hear?    Fly,  you  rascal! 

What  do    yod  stay    for  r  Begone,  yon 

monkey!" 
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**  Please  your  Honour,  Mrs.  Morns  is 
gone  out  too," 

"  Gone  out  ?  And  I  can't  stir  from  my 
chair  ?  where  is  she  gone  ?^' 

"  Sir,  she  said  she'd  just  go  and  ax  the 
news  at  the  village." 

*•  Get  off,  sirrah  ! — Send  her  when  she 
comes  ! — A  Jezabel !"  continued  he,  when 
the  boy  had  made  his  %xit ;  ^^  but  the 
jade  knows  I'm  so  used  to  her  I  can't  do 
without  her,  or  by  Jove  1  wouldn't  endure 
her?" 

"  I  think  your  boasted  liberty  is  be- 
come a  shadow;"  said  Beauclair,  laugh- 
ing ;  and  then  whispering  Fitzosbiert,  the 
^«  gout's  a  deucecl  unlucky  complaint 
for  you  bachelors;  Charles,  do  you  think, 
you  are  likely  to  suffer  much  from  it,  to- 
wards the  close  of  life  ?" 

**  Pshaw !"  said  Fitzosbert  pettishly^ 
and,  at  that  moment,  it  was  all  he  could 
say. 

"  Liberty !"  said  the  Counsellor,  tak- 
ing up  Beauclair's  observation;  "  If  I 
said*  1  enjoyed  liberty — ^but  hang  it! 
What's  the  use  of  complaining  ? — Are  not 
we  all  slaves  ?" 

**  I  would  rather  be  the  slave  of  my  w^ 
than  my  servants,"  said  Beauclair,  ^^  if  it 
be  impossible  to  live  without  one  of  those 
evils." 
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"  I  would  never  give  a  woman  a  right 
t6  tyrannize  over  me,  Beauclair;  play  the 
fool  if  you  will,  but  don't  put  cases  to  me. 
Pll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Fitzosbert  this 
marrying  and  married  friend  of  yours 
\s  so  anxious  to  subpoena  witnesses  on 
his  side  of  the  question,  that  it  behooves 
you  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  When 
you've  been  a  lawyer  for  thirty  years 
as  I  have,  and  have  cross-examined  ad 
many  females,  who  have  been  summoned 
merely  to  embarrass  the  court,  you'll  ne- 
ter  give  your  name  to  a  being  of  that 
Contradictory  and  foolish  race :  female 
witnesses  have  lost  my  clients  more  suitt 
than  their  own  injustice :  their  evidence 
obscures  a  good  cause,  and  damns  a  bad 
.6ne." 

*'  After  all,  my  dear  counsellor,  Fitz- 
6sbert  will  believe  his  eyes  and  ears :  no 
married  man  would  submit  to  a  wife,  as  I 
have  seen  you  sometimes  obliged  to  do 
to  your  housekeeper." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  Sir  ?"  said 
Mr.  Courteney,  laughing  heartily,  "  can- 
not I  dismiss  the  woman  when  I  please  ?'' 

"  No,  my  dear  Sir,  believe  me,  no :  cus- 
tom has  rendered  her  so  necessai^y  to  you, 
that  until  you  have  lost  your  gouty  disor^ 
der^  you  will  never  part  with  your  femak 
plague.^^ 
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^  There's  a  comfortable  difieren^e  be- 
tween *  can  never  J  and  '  will  never,'"  said 
the  counsellor,  enjojing  the  satisfaction 
the  idea  gave  him« 

^^  Gentlemen  of  your  profession  are  so 
accustomed  to  wrangle  for  words,  that  the 
field  of  fair  argument  is  scarcely  left  open : 
it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  utter  certain  words  is  the 
chief  charm  of  celibacy  •" 

"  If  I  were  other  than  a  bachelor,  per- 
haps, I  should  say  you  were  right." 

"  *  Words  are  empty  sounds  p  and  emp- 
tiness (of  heart  or  understanding,  which 
you  will)  is  the  grand  possession  of  your 
class." 

"  A  logician  would  dispute  the  accura- 
cy of  your  deductions,  but  a  wit  would  con- 
tent himself  with  laughing  at,  or  perchance, 
applauding  them.  I've  been  obliged  to  en- 
act the  logician  so  many  years,  that  a 
change  is  desirable;  I  yield." 

*'  Victory !"  shouted  Beauclair ;  **  now, 
counsellor,  where's  yc^r  hock?  we'll 
drink  to  the  decrease  of  the  solitary  chssy 

"  Before  we  do  honour  to  the  toast, 
Beauclair,^Iet  me  ask  you  what  you  would 
have  us  poor  fellows  do,  who  cannot  quit 
this  class — because — ^laitientable  quia  ! — 
because  we  can  persuade  no  fair  damsel 
to  take  pity  on  us." 

"  What  would  I  have  you  do  ?   Why>«, 
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warn  the  novices,  who  are  infatuated 
enough  to  think  of  becoming  members  of 
your  society,  of  the  miseries  they  must  en« 
counter.*' 

^  They  would  not  listen  to  me.  I  never 
fried  to  warn  but  one,  and  that  was  a  cli- 
ent whose  case  was  desperate ;  he  would 
not  hear  me,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  hit 
brief,  and  do  my  utmost  *  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason/  I  brought 
him  off  with  flying  colours.  And,  to  tell 
you  a  professional  secret,  we  forensic  toga* 
fi  are  like  poets — we  always  succeed  better 
inaction  than  in  truth.^^ 

'*  I  calculate,"  said  Beauclair,  **  that 
Aree  fourths  of  your  class  are  bachelors 
from  necessity,  rather  than  from  choice ; 
the  remaining  fourth  is  composed  of  men^ 
who  have  been  employed  in  literary  pur- 
suits from  their  youth,  and  have  weaded 
learning :  or  of  unsocial  beings  who  would 
selfishly  Hve  for  their  own  pleasure  alone." 

*♦  Why  do  you  annex  so  many  oppro^ 
t>riou8  epithets  to  the  last  unfortunate 
mortals.^  Is  not  the  first  principle  of  our 
nature  a  love  of  ibelf,  from  which  all  other 
love  proceeds.^ 

^  Yes ;  but  the  last  class  I  mentioned 
coiire  all  their  love  in  themselves;  they 
are  self-moncpoUzers.  Self-love  is  the 
iource  of  virtue,  but  not  the  stream ;  un- 
i^  it  expands  into  a  ^treanh  and 
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stream  into  tributary  branches  too,  it  ferti- 
lizes not  the  country,  but  becomes  a  nau- 
seous stagnant  poo),  useless  to  itself,  and 
disgusting  to  others.^' 

"  I  thank  thee,  Dame  Law,  for  afford- 
ing me  a  plea  why  I  should  not  be  eou*> 
merated  amongst  these  stagnant  pools,^^ 
jsaid  Mr.  Courteney :  ^^  class  me  with  the 
slaves  of  literary  drudgery." 

"  Very  well ;  listen  first  to  this  littl^. 
nota  bene  ;  not  to  aid  and  abet  the  young 
Jn  forming  or  executing  plans  of  enlisting 
themselvesunder  your  banners,  by  afford- 
ing them  advice  or  assistance." 

*'  Horace  the  second— no/a  6c«e— I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Roman  advocated 
matrimonv  or  not— I  will  obey  thee — un- 
less my  old  habits  of  pleading  should  im- 
fel  me  to  fee  myself  in  this  grand  cause  : 
s^Y  fee  myself — for  a/ee  is  unto  a  coun- 
selor as  a  |)air  of  spectaclea,  for  it  ena* 
bleth  him  to  read :  as  wit,  for  it  teacheth 
ibim  to  consider :  as  learning,  for  it  caug- 
eth  him  to  understand  :  or  as  a  bad  xm^ 
^ory,  for  it  moveth  him  to  forget,  what 
doth  not  please  him." 

"  Oh,  the  virtu«8  of  a  fee  !  a  thousand 
thanks,  Mr.  Courteney,  for  jour  informa- 
tion. Now,  Charles,  m  what  class  shall  I 
j>lace  you  .^" 

^^  With  the  disappointed.^ 
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"  Very  well :  some  oae  score  and  ten 
years  tience,  then  I  shall  hear  youngsters 
excuse  your  vagaries  by  an  emphatic  shakie 
of  the  head,  and  the  pitying  ezclaomtioQ 
of  ^  poor  gentleman  !  he  was  crossed  in 
love  V  Enire  nous^  Charles,  on  what  was 
that  love  founded  which  could  survive  eS' 
teem?'' 

Fitzosbert  laughed,  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  declared,  ^  he  should  live  and 
die  a  bachelor.'^ 

^^  What  ?  In  defiance  of  reason  ?  There 
is  DO  rational  argument  you  can  possibly 
adduce  io  support  of  so  foolish  a  resolu- 
tion." 
**  IncUnaiion^  Harry,  inclination  /'' 
^^I  would  have  our  incUnaiions  ever 
founded  on  reason.'^^ 

"  De  gustibus  non  est  dispxUandum^^^  said 
Mr.  Courteney ;  "  remember  that  wedded 
Sir^  and  leave  us  bachelars  to  arrange  our 
causes  as  we  please.  Mr.  Fitzosbert  ima- 
gines that  there  is  more  happiness  in  the 
single  than  in  the  married  state,  he  will» 
therefore,  not  change  his  condition  until*-'* 
the  Counsellor  here  had  recourse  to  his 
snuffbox—'*  he  changes  his  opinion." 

^  So  I  do  suppose,**  said  Beauclafr,  *^and 
be  assured  that  my  exertions^  in  effecting 
80  desirable  a  change,  will  be  indefatiga- 
ble." 
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^*  /  do  not  conjecture  that  the  end  will 
be  so  very  desirahle^^  said  Fitzosbert ;  '*but 
en  verite^  I  am  completely  tired  of  thi« 
discourse;  matrimony  is  your  continual 
theme." 

"  And  inveighing  against  it,  my  good 
Sir,  is  the  very  essence  of  delight  to  us 
bachelors ;  allow  Mr.  Beauclair  to  advo- 
cate it ;  his  every  day  arguments  are  not 
potent  enough  to  shake  our  resolution, 
and  whilst  that  is  firm  we  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  suffering  from  them.  Let  every 
man  make  the  best  of  his  own  sphere  in 
life ;  if  it  be  but  indifferent,  and  he  pos- 
sess but  logic  enough  to  give  it  a  hap- 
pier appearance  to  the  minds  of  others, 
why,  in  deceiving  the  world,  he  may  per- 
haps, deceive  himself — then — so  much  the 
better." 

"  A  miserable  consolation,  truly,  for 
both  parties !"  said  Beauclair;  then  chang- 
ing the  subject,  he  continued,  "  what  think 
you  of  the  late  brilliant  victory  ?&c.  &c." 

Politics,  that  science  in  which  every  man 
fancies  bimself  skilled,  the  dernier  resort 
of  conversation,  afforded  matter  for  dis- 
cussion until  our  party  separated. 

«  Well,  Charles,"  said  Beauclarr,  "  will 
you  not  thank  me  for  giving  you  an  insight 
itito  the  comforts  of  your  future  years  ?'* 

"Though  Mr.  Courteney's  household 
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is  ill-regulated,  there  is  no  reason  why 
mine  should  be  so." 

"  To  be  sure  not — none  in  the  world ; 
—probably  you  will  be  exempted  from  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  whilst  jrou  enjoy 
bealth,  your  domestic  regulations  will, 
doubtless,  be  observed.  If  an  unlucky  in- 
disposition should  compel  you  to  the  re- 
tirement of  your  own  apartment*  I  dare 
JKiy,  you  have  a  patent  for  the  possessing 
of  faithful  domestics." 

A  peevish  '^  pshaw  P^  was  the  only  an- 
swer Fitzosbert  made  to  his  friend's  rail- 
lery, who  resumed  his  discourse  by  say- 
ing, "  that  Mr.  Courteney  was  the  only 
61d  bachelor  of  his  acquaintance  that 
could  be  stiled  tolerably  happy." 

"  He  has  few  real  evils  to  encounter,  I 
dare  say." 

^^  His  disposition  is  so  happy,  that  few 
misfortunes  can  disturb  him ;  if  you  had 
been  in  his  situation  to-day,  could  you  so 
soon  have  recov^j'ed  your  serenity,  think 
jou  ?" 

„Why  n-n-no — perhaps  not— it  was 
deucedly  provoking  certamly — but  that  is 
an  evil  so  easily  avoided  !" 

^^  The  panacea  in  such  cases  is  matrimo* 
ny,  I  believe  : — ^but, '  sometl^ing  too  much 
of  that' — I  shall  introduce  you  on    the 
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morrow  to  Mr.  Fauconberg,  if  I  can  pro- 
cure his  permission." 

"  Is  he  of  the  fraternity  ?^^ 

"  Yes ;  you  will  find  his  character  is 
uncommon,  almost  unnatural.  Whatever 
msfy  have  been  the  transactions  of  his  ear- 
ly days,  they  are  shrouded  in  mystery ; 
he  appears  desirous  of  forgetting  that  he 
ever  existed  until  lately,  and  anxiously 
avoids  e\ery  conversation  that  recurs  to 
the  past." 

"  Humph  !  a  very  unnatural  character^ 
indeed,  as  you  say ;  in  what  class  do  you 
*  place  him  ?" 

^  I  leave  you  to  discover  that ;  he  is 
certainly  a  bachelor,  and  I  would  advise 
you  to  cultivate  his  friendship  :  jf  w6 
judge  by  the  few  on  whom  he  bestows  it, 
it  is  a  valuable  possession." 

**  A  misanthropic  bachelor,  I  suppose, 
and  that  is  what  I  shall  never  be." 

*'  You  think  so,  perhaps ;  bat  you  are 
ignorant  what  circumstax^ce  and  age  majr 
effect ;  I  know,  dear  Fitzosbert,  the  ener- 
gies of  your  mind,  and  I  am  convinced 
unless  you  find  opportunities  and  objects 
for  exerting  them,  they  will  render  you 
miserable" 

"  Friendship,  Beauclair,  affords  both." 

"  No,  Charles ;  not  scope  sufficient  for 
such  energies  as  yours." 
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FItzosbert  was  silent  and  thoughtful; 
Beauclair  chose  not  to  interrupt  his  me- 
ditations, and,  therefore,  only  said,  as  they 
were  entering  the  house,  **  we  expect  a ' 
relation  of  Marians  in  a  few  days,  Rosa 
Cambell ;  I  hope  her  visit  will  not  hastea 
jour  departure,  Charles  ?"  , 

*'0h!  no;  believe  me,  I  am  no  tt;o- 
marhflee-er^  if  there  be  such  a  word ;  to- 
morrow, then,  I  shall  see  this  Mr.  Faucon- 
berg?'' 

*^  Yes,'^  said  Beauclair,  and  he  was  not 
displeased  to  find,  by  the  promptness  of 
this  question,  that  the  "  misanthropic  ba^ 
chekr^^  had  probably  been  the  subject  of 
his  friend's  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

"  Now  I  am  goin^  to  Mr.  Fauconberg^,'* 
sStid  Beaaclair,  rising  from  the  breakfast 
table,  **  to  procure  you  a  card  of  admis- 
sion into  his  sanctum  sanctorum.  Shall  I 
show  you  into  the  library,  or  can  you  con- 
trive to  spend  half  an  hour  in  chatting 
with  Maria  ?" 

**  Get  you  gone,  and  I  will  try,"  repli- 
ed Pitzosbert,  smiling. 

**  I  am  goin^  directly ;  but  doft't  talk 
too  mach,  Maria,  lest  you  should  change 
the  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Fitzosbert 
towards  your  sex;  I  entreat  you  not  t© 
neglect  my  caution,     jiu  revoi/P^ 

"  jlu  revoir,  rattle-pate — be  sure  that 
my  conversation  will  not  be  so  dangerous 
as  your  encomiums."  Beauclair  heard 
not  the  latter  part  of  his  wife^s  sentence, 
for  he  had  already  departed. 

For  some  moments  Fitzosbert  and  the 
lady  sat  in  silence;  at  length,  the  latter^ 
said,  "forgive  the  question,  Mr.  Fitzos- 
bert; but  how  am  I  to  entertain  a  deter- 
mined bachelor  ?  Have  the  goodness  to 
fix  on  sonfb  subject  of  discourse." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  leave  th^t  ^^' 
fair  to  j(my 
. "  I  confess  myself  at  a  nonplus.^^  \ 
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^  Impossible,  whilst  there  are  other  fe- 
males in  existence !  •  Have  jou  no  delight- 
ful scandal  to  detail  ?'^ 

^  I  am  a  married  woman,  you  know, 
Mr.  Fitzosbert ;  and  I  have,  at  present, 
no  grown-up  daughters ;  I  am,  therefore, 
^uite  out  of  the  waj  of  such  a  tempta- 
tion.^ 

^^  Excellent!  But,  surely,  jou  can  find 
some  subject  of  complaint  ?" 

«  That  truly,  can  I." 

Fitzosbert  shrugged  hts  shoulders  as 
be  asked,  "What?'* 

''Of  my  own  follies,  in  the  first  place; 
'that  must  he  always  understood;  but  to 
converse  on  them  is  a  species  of  couverte 
arrogance;  in  the  second,  of  your  injus- 
tice to  the  sex." 

''  Of  mine,  Madam  ?  I  profess  I  do  iK>t 
understand.'^ 

"  Are  you  npt  guilty  of  acting  a  libel 
against  them,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  of 
Mtterwg  one  }^ 

''I  disavow  any  sid^  criminal  inten- 
tion.^ 

''  Disavow !  n^seose  1  the  intention  is 
implied  in  the  deed :  what,  on  earth,  could 
inauce  a  young  man  like  yourself,  of  large 
estate,  to  remain  single,  but  a  distrust  of 
€»e  other  sex  .^'^ 
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Fltzosbert  parried  the  questioln  bjr 
pleading  "  an  early  disappointment.'' 

"  I  am  sure^"  said  Mrs.  Beauclair, "  that 
you  are  too  rational  to  love,  where  jou 
could  not  esteem." 

>^  She  had  both  love  and  esteem,  indur 
bitablj!" 

"  Her  deceiving  you,  which  a  disap- 
pointment in  such  a  case  impHes,  would 
certainly  banish  the  latter." 

"  It  did ;  allow  me  to  anticipate  your 
next  question — the  subversion  %f  love  was 
then  an  easy  and  a  successful  task." 

"Her  conduct  injured  her  sex,  how- 
everj  if  it  prevents  you  from  trusting 
again.'' 

Fitzosbert  was  silent,  and,  for  some 
time,  Mrs.  Beauclair  was  so  also ;  present- 
ly, she  said,  "  I  shall  soon  have  the  hap- 
piness of  introducing  to  you  a  relation  of 
my  own,  as  Mr.  Beauclair  has  probably 
informed  you." 

"If  you  allude  to  Miss  Cambell,  he 
has."  ^ 

"  Yes,  it  is  Rosa  Cambell  I  mean ;  she 
is  a  young,  simple  girl,  bred  in  retirement, 
and,  consequently,  ignorant  of  the  world. 
The  rustics  consider  her  a  paragon  of  , 
beauty  and  sweetness;  the  last  time  I 
saw  her,  I  thought  her  an  exceedinglj 
pretty,  innocent  young  creature." 
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The  epithets  "  ignorant  of  the  world,'' 
'*  young,"  and  ^  innocent,"  not  to  mention 
^^pretty^'^  were  not  addressed  to  ears  of 
deafness  ;  ^  if  ever  I  should  play  the  fod," 
thought  Fitzosbert,  "  such  must  be  the 
woman :  but,  pshaw  !  what  an  idea !  I  ne« 
ver  shaJl." 

Though  these  sentiments  take  up  some 
time  in  narrating,  they  shot  across  the 
mind  of  Fitzosbert  in  a  moment,  and  in- 
terrupted not  Mrs.  Beauclair,  who  conti- 
Bued,  **  Rosa's  father  was  the  only  bro- 
ther of  mine  ;  early  in  life  he  married /or 
hve^  and  though  not  perfectly  happy,  he 
certainly  was  far  from  miserable.  1  should 
tell  you  be  Was  an  officer,  and  bore  a  ma- 
jor's commission  in  the-^^-3-Lregimeflt  of 
dragoons.  He  died,  when  Rosa  was  se* 
Ten  years  old ;  since  when,  she  has  reside 
ed  with  her  mother:  the  death  df  this  pa- 
rent has  thrown  my  orphan  cousin  on  my 
protection^  and,  in  future,  she  will  be  a 
member  of  our  family.'' 

Fitzosbert  was  beginning  to  feel  un- 
commonly interested  in  this  short  narra- 
tive, when  Beauclair  returned. 

**  Now  tell  me,  Charles,"  said  he,  as  he 
entered,  **  are  you  not  horribly  tired,  and 
half-resolved  to  shoot  me  for  leaving  you 
so  long  at  the  mercy  of  a  female  ?" 
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*^  I  give  a  negative  answer  to  each  of 

four  qiiostloiis:  for,  compliment  apart,  if 
had  been  conversing  with  yourself,  I  da 
not  thi;ik  the  motnents  would  have  flown 
half  so  swiftly  " 

"  Tant  mieux  : — I  have,  be  it  known  to 
you,  obtained  permission  to  introduce  yoa 
to  Mr.  Fauconberg  immediately." 

"  I  am  ready  to  attend  you"  said^Fitz^ 
osbert  rismg  languidly. 

"So  I  perceive  by  the  alacrity  with 
which  you  prepare  to  accompany  ine.  But 
come,  our  misanthrope  does  not  choose  to 
be  kept  in  attendance  on  any  one ;  so,  Ma- 
ria, once  more  adieu,'* 

"  A  pleasant  visit,  to  you  !  adieu  !" 

"  If  not  a  visit  of  pleasure,"  said  Beau- 
olair,  as  they  crossed  the  portal,  ^^  it  will 
certainly  be  one  of  interest.  Fauconberg 
is  a  mosfiiextraordinary  bachelor." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Harry,  I  think 
your  acquaintance  consists  pnncipally  of 
persons  in  that  class." 

"  Quite  th^  contrary ;  but  since  yott^ 
have  been  at  Roland's  I  have  not  hcHiour- 
ed  my  married  friends  with  so  many  visits 
as  I,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  done ;  in  that^ 
I  consulted  only  your  inclination,  I  recoil 
lected  that '  Pares  cum  paribus  faciUime 
congregantur,'  or  rather '  Ubentissime^^  and 
a  hundred  equally  sapient  saws^  which  in- 
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daced   me    to  sacrifice   my  pleasure   to 
yours." 

"  Infinitely  obliged ;  but  do  you  not 
think  the  contemplation  of  some  married 
people  iivould  be  an  agreeable  varitly  ?"  - 

^  Perhaps  it  would,  but  you  have  not 
seen  half  the  bachelors  at  present.  Mr, 
Samuel  Vivian,  for  instance  ;  who  with  a 
pretty  person  aud  unencumbered  estate  of 
two  thousand  a  year,  has  contrived  to  pass 
bis  grand  chmacteric  in  safety.  That  is 
a  gentleman  to  whom  I  shall  most  cer* 
taiflly  introduce  you." 

"  Is  his  character  worth  studying  .^" 

**Hem!~I  am  afraid  it  is  not  uncom^ 
mon — not  original." 

"What  are  the  leading  /rotte?" 

"  If  I  tell  that,  there  is  no  incentive  to 
curiosity.  Form  your  judgment  Irom 
your  own  observation." 

"That  criterion  being  acknowledged 
iafallible  !" 

"  You  would  rather  believe  it  than  minei 
I  should  imagine :  thrre  is  Mr.  Murray  too^ 
another  character,  and  a  bachelor  !" 

"  By  heaven,  Beauclair,one  would  think 
the  class  filled  the  land ;  that  is  the  fourth 
you^ve  mentioned." 

, "  What  ?  do  you  suppose  you  are  such 
TCfrc6-beings  that  one  cannot  find  half  a 
dozen  in  twenty  miles  ? — Mr.  Sammy  Vi- 
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^      vian's  habitation  lies  fifteen  miles  to  tht 
westward." 

*'  And  do  you  think  I  shall  travel  fifteen 
miles  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly  you  will,  it  is  but  a 
morning's  ride  ; — if  you  object  I  shall  be- 
gin to  suspect,  that  youryeneration  for  this 
respectable  part  of  the  community  is  on 
the  decline." 

"  Pshaw  !Jj' — This  was  Fitzosbert's  pee- 
vish ejaculation  to  express  his  vexation, 
when  that  splenetic  humour  affected  his 
mind.  Beauclair  understood  it,  for  he  in- 
stantly changed  the  subject. 

"  Now,  Fitzosbert,"  said  he,   as  they 
'walked  up  the  avenue,  "  I  warn  you  that 
the  character  of  .Fauconberg  is  an  extra- 
ordinary one  ;  do  not  let  the  appearance 
of  his  mansion  surprise  you  ;  observe  It.'* 

Fitzosbert  did  so,  and  saw  that  it  ap- 
peared formerly  to  have  been  a  baronial 
residence,  capable  of  sustaining  a  length- 
ened siege  from  the  battered  fortifications 
that  surmounted"  ihe  walls.  The  house 
itself,  or  rather  castle,  consisted  of  three 
circular  towers,  the  centre  one  not  go  lof- 
ty as  the  others,  and  tiris  alone  appeared 
habitable  The  ivy  in  several  parts  con- 
cealed the  dusky  grey  walls,  from  which, 
ever  and  anon,  a  stone-  dropt  to  remind 
the  spectator*  that  even  these  decayed  re- 
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mmoe  of  grandeur  would  soon  be  buried 

io  the  dust ! 

^  It  18  a  romantic  place,  said   Fitzos- 

bert  sighing,  and  enjojing  the  delightful 

melaocnoly  that   was  creeping  over  his 
senses. 

*^  Romantic    and  sombre  enough  :  but 
enter ;  the  Gothic  door  you  see,  will  ad- 
mit vour  tall  figure  without  obliging  you 
to  bend ;    in  that   respect  the    Vandals 
were  far  less  barbarous  than  our  modern 
architects." 

The  servant  whom  their  summons  had 
ca//ed  to  the  hall,  condueted  them  across 
iU  and  ushered  them  into  a  large  apart* 
ment,  dimly  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  that  shone  through  the  painted  win«> 
dows. 

From  [  the  idea  Beauclair  had  given 
him^  Fitzosbert  expected  to  have  seen  a 
venerable  form  bowed  by  a^e  or  infir- 
mity, with  white  hair  and  mild  eyes;  and;, 
in  short,  he  had  pictured  to  himself  a  very 
hermit. 

Instead  of  this,  a  figure,  whose  stature 
was  as  commanding  as  his  own,  though 
of  a  less  muscular  frame,  rose  to  receive 
them ;  his  complexion  was  pale,  but  not 
cadaverous;  his  eyes,  ^^  dark  as  the 
night,"  and  eloquently  large;    his   hair 

•  black   as  the   raven's  plumage,  ^and  yeJ( 
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scarcely  frosted  by  the  honours  of,^||g. 
The  whole  person  was  decidedly  Spa^vi||'.| 
and  appeared  not  more  than  forty.       ^^  * 
"  Mr.    Fauconberg,''  said    Beauclair, 
^  allow  me  to  introduce  to  yon  my  friend^ 
Mr.  Fitzosbert.'' 

Faueonberg  bowed,  and  motioning 
them  to  be  seated,  said,  '^  ii  I  am  defi- 
cient in  the  appearance  of  courtesy,  Mr. 
Fitzosbert,do  me  the  justice  to  believe  lajp 
not  designedly  so.  A  long  seclusion  from 
the  world  has  estranged  me  from  its  habits 
—the  nice  points  of  etiquette  were  never, 
I  confess,  observed  by  me.'' 

Fitzosbert  bowed  his  acknowledgments  ; 
his  mind  was  engrossed  by  the  figure  be* 
fore  him,  and  drawing  a  parallel  between 
the  master  of  the  mansion  and  the  man-  - 
sion  itself,  he  was  impressed  with  thbse 
ideas,  which  have  since  been  so  well  de* 
scribed  by  a  modem  poet  :* 

••  It  was  no  vulffax  tenement  *  . 

•»  To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent, 
'*  /Tnd  still  with  little  else  than  dread 
•*  On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. — 
«•  The  roofless  cot,  decayed  and  rent, 
•*  Will  scarce  delay  the  passerby — 
**  The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  Sent, 
••  While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 
'*  Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye— 
••  Each  i¥ied  arch — and  pillar  lone, 
.  **  Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  I'*— 

For  sonie  time,  trivial  observations  on 

•  Lord  ByroiH-CI|AOUBr-4Nie  872i 
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tfe  weather  afibrded  the  appearance  of 
cmversation  ;  that  topic  was  soon  exhaust- 
ed, and,  for  some  few  moments,  there  was 
silence.  Beauclair  wished  to  displaj^ 
this  extraordinary  character  to  Filzos- 
bert,  and  knowing  which  chord  to  touch 
to  produce  the  loudest  tones,  he  said,  '^  mj 
friend  hei^e.  Sir,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  yourself  in  one  point:  he  is 
•carcely  thirty,  and  has  already  abjured 
matrimony ;  I  recollect  having  heard 
you  say,  that  you  became  a'  member 
of  the  fraternity  of  bachelors  at  that 
period." 

"  Yes."  answered  Fauconberg,  in  a 
sepulchral  voice,  '^  but  has  he  the  reason, 
think  you,  that  I  had"? 

^  A  youthful  disappointment,  I  suppose, 
Sir  ;  a  lady  in  the  case." 

'*  Oh !  woman,  woman !"  said  Mr. 
Fauconberg,  clasping  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  **  and  could  not  one  victim 
content  you  in  an  age ! — Has  woman 
blasted  vo^r  hopes,  Sir?  has  she  withered 
your  prime  ?  has  she  dissolved  your  day- 
dreams ?  has  she  swept  away  the  airy  cas- 
tles of  youthful  felicity  you  had  reared  ? 
— To  me,  she  has  done  all  this,  and 
more;  she  has  driven  me  to  misery — 
she  has  compelled    me  to  exchange  so- 
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ciety  for  gloomy  solitude— the  nij^t 
blest  with  sleep  for  unceasing  anguish^P- 
Say,    ha?e    I    not  reason   to  curse   the 


sex  ?" 


Fitzosbert  was  too  much  suprised  and 
shocked    at    this    vehement    address   to'*' 
speak^  and  averted  his  face. 

"It  is  even  so  !"  said  Mr.  Faucpnberg, 
resiimifeg  his  calmness  ;  *^  forgive  me,  Sir, 
if  I  have  awakened  any  painful  recollec- 
tions ;  am  I  pardoned  ?" 

'^  Indeed.  Sir^  it  is  impossible  you  should 
offend,  and  therefore  I  have  no  forgiveness 
to  afford." 

"  At  your  age,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  my  life 
of  misery  commenced;  we  appear  born 
to  the  same  fate;  the  friendship  of  a 
wretch,  like  myself,  is  a  worthless  boon;  • 
nevertheless,  such  as  it  is,  I  ofler  it  to  your 
acceptance.'' 

"  Most  gratefully,  Sir,  do  I  receive  it ; 
henceforlh  command  me;  it  is  impossiiMe 
^o  express  how  much  I  am  interested  in 
your  happiness." 

*'  If  I  am  to  be  your  friend,  I  will-  not 
be  called  so  only,  I  will  prove  myself 
such;  from  me  you  will  receive  reproof 
arid  warning ;  no  flattering  sentences  will 
humour  your  passions  ;  you  will  hear  only 
the  voice  of  truth." 

"  May  I  ever  hear  it ! — ^Yes,  Sir,  such 
a  friend  is  the  one  my  soul  desires." 
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«  From  this  moment,  then,  we  ^tre  no 
longer  strangers. — And  now  may  I  en- 
treat you  to  leave  me  alone ;  you  know 
how  foolishly  I  have  been  agitated  this 
morning. — I  shall  see  you  again  soon, 
Mr.  Fitzosbert,  here,  if  you  please,  for  I 
visit  no  where. — I  will  not  apologise  for 
my  cavaUer  dismissal  of  yon ;  my  weakness 
is  its  best  excuse. — Good  morning." 


^  A  fine  scene  this  !"  said  Beauclair,  as 
they  were  returning,  ^  exquisitely  roman- 
tic upon  my  soul !  And  what  is  your  opi- 
nion of  poor  Fauconberg  ?" 

^  Great  must  have  been  the  sorrows 
which  have  produced  such  effects  !  What 
a  noble  ruin  he  is !" 

*'  Yes ;  a  ruin  qualified  to  furnish  mat- 
ter for  a  whole  chapter  in  a  romance ;  it 
has  its  secret  passages,  and  impenetrable 
caves  or  cells ;  I  hope  you  wiH  be  the 
hero,  who  will  discover  the  wonderfully- 
contrived  trap-doors.'' 
^  **  Certainly,'^  said  Fitzosbert^  sighing, 
and  not  attending  to  his  friend's  sarcasm, 
^  Mr  Fauconberg  would  have  been  hap- 
pier if  married.'' 

*^  Ha !  ha  J  ha !  do  you  -Sitlow  that,  my 
hoy  ^  If  you  dol  shall  congyatulatte  my- 
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self  oo  having  introduced  jou  to  this  mis- 
anthrope as  long  as  I  live.'' 

"  If  love  reduced  him  to  what  he  is,  how 
strong  must  it  have  been !" 

*f  Any  child  maj  see,  that  his  every 
|>assion  is  strong,  and  solitude  has  increas- 
ed that  strength.  I  believe,  you  and  my- 
self are  the  only  persons  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  that  edifice 
since  jje  became  its  inhabitant.  He  visits 
no  where,  ^^  he^^ld  y^^^  except,  indeed, 
the  cottages  wHlie  poor,  to  whom  he  is  a  < 
liberal  benefactor.  After  all,  if  it  ..were 
possible  to  introduce  him  to  someinterest- 
mg  female  in  a  romantic  style,  I  should 
not  (|aspair  of  seeing  him  sout^l^  in  )p\e  a 
second  time.  Did  you  not  d|iscovl^r  in 
his  eager  offer  of  friendship  to  you,  the 
emotions  of  a  h^art  that  wantedi;An  object 
of  tendernelis  ?^^  ^ 

^^  It  i^  inapossible,  that  one   who  ap-, 
pears  to^ave  such  uncommon  causj|f)  for 
grief  as  Mr.  Fauconberg  should  ever  mar- 
ry." 

**  I^on^nse !  I  would  lay  any  wager 
that  hts  sorrows  are  of  the  nature  of  yojir 
own.;  it  is  the  different  temperaments 
that  the  same  causes  act  on,  which  pro- 
duce suph  various  effects.  His  strong 
passions,  nursed  in  solitude,  have  indeed 
made  ^m  different  frompiyou,  who,  on 
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account  of  your  intercourse  with  the 
world,  have  been  obliged  to  check,  or 
bave  not  had  leisure  to  attend  to,  the  sug- 
gestions  of  these  monsters.'' 

^  Do  we  not  hear  and  read  daily  of  the 
terrible  effects  disappointments  of  this 
kind  produce  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  allow  it ;  but  if  love  were  al- 
ways founded  on  reason,  such  instances 
would  be  far  less  numerous." 

^^  Reason  and  bye!  synonymous  appel- 
lations! and  do  you  really,  Beauclair, 
imagiMe  that  they  can  occupy  the  heart 
t<^ther  ?^ 

**  If  they  cannot,  why  needs  man  spend 
so  many^#ars  in  cultivating  and  strength- 
ening ms  reason?  Does  not  every  .lauda- 
ble pursuit  tend  to  this  end  ?  How  use- 
less hi^i^ibour,  if  the  object,  at  which  he 
aims,  continually  eludes  his  grasp,  or  is 
insufficient  to  defend  him  from  the  attacks 
of  love,  the  universal  passion  l"" 

^  Your  theory  is  admirable  ;  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  it  to  practice  should  be 
considet^." 

*'  If  there  be  no  such  possibility,  it  is 
useless  altogether  ;  no  moral  is  of  any  va- 
lue that  cannot  be  acted  on.  The  system 
I  would  recommend  is  practicable ;  beau- 
ty is  the  grand  temptation  to  love  ;  kea- 
soH  should  teach  man  tp  regard  it  only  as 
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an  admirable  picture,  and  thus  he  would 
be  secure ;  for  I  apprehend,  that  the  fami- 
ly of  Pygmalion  ended  with  himself.  The 
superficial  accomplishments,  on  which  the 
sex  are  too  apt  to  value  themselves,  form 
a  phalanx  of  fascination,  which  the  man 
of  REASON  alone  can  resist." 

"  Humph !  Such  a  man,  then,  it  seems, 
is  in  no  danger  from  love  in  any  shape  !'* 

"  Such  a  man  would  gladly  surrender 
to  a  really  sensibls^  womWl :  virtue  never 
appears  half  so  lovely  to  him  as  when 
possessed  by  a  female ;  man  may  \gte  and 
venerate  a  chaste,  amiable,  and  rationti 
woman,  as  the  personification  of  virtue." 

*'  The  profoundest  philosophers  bipire, 
nevertheless,  proved  the  potency  of  beau^ 

"  Entre  no  is^  Charles,  I  am  nol^certain 
that  those  whom  we  call  phihsophers  (a 
very  indefinite  term  by  the  by)  are  ration- 
al men  : '  truth  and  good  are  one^  and  beau-- 
ty  dwells  in  th^^^-^  votary  of  reason  will 
acknowledge  this.  I  have  high  authority 
for  such  an  affirmation — SocratS  ;*  *  do 
^  you  imagine,'  said  he  to  his  libertine  dis- 

*  The  sacceedinr  paragraphs  marked  with  single  inrerted 
commas,  are  copied  ne&rly  verbatim  from  an  illustration' of  the 
proposition,  '*  truUi  and  good  are  one,"  given  by  Alfenside  in  » 
note  annexed  to  bis  first  oook  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
The  subsequent  note,  as  it  is  explanatory  of  a  sentence^ntained 
In  the  quotation  itself,  it  is  aUaoflt  UBsecMSAvy  te^  ftd^^lf^ras  lik*- 
itise  copied  from  Alteneide. 
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ciple,  ^  that  what  is  good  is  not  also  beau- 

*  tiful  ?  Have  jou  not  obseived  that  these 

*  appearances  always  coincide?  Virtue, for 
^instance,  in  the  same  respect  as  to  which 

*  we  call  it  good,  is  ever  acknowledged  to 
^be  beautiful  also.  In  the  characters  of 
*men  we  always*  join  the  two  denomina- 

*  tions  together.' '' 

^^  It  isiK)t  beauty  altogether;  it  is  an  un- 
definable  something  that  captivates  our 
senses^  and  which^  as  undefinable,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  explain.^' 

*^  Nothing  captivates  a  raiumel  man,  hut 
virtue  or  innocence,  or  what  is  perhaps 
superior,  because  it  presupposes  the  nos- 
session  of  both,  real  sense*  The  opinions 
of  men  on  beauty  are  notoriously  various : 
^  some  philosophers  assert  an  independent 
^  and  invarrable  law  in,  nature,  in  con^e- 

*  quence  of  which  aU  rational  beings  mmt 
'  aUke  perceive  beauty  in  some  certain  pro-' 
^ portions^  and  deformity  in  the  contrary.^ '' 

**  Poh  !  every  day's  experience  proves 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion.    *  That 

*  necessity  must  be  supposed  th^  same 

*  with  that  which  commands  the  assent  or 
<  dissent  of  the  understanding,  and  then  it 

*  follows  of  course,  that  beauty  may  be  re- 

i»f  This  the  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  do  in  a  peculiar  matt', 
oer  by  the  word  KoAoiiioTaOol  and  NoX0NC(7a9ia. 
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•duced  to  a  standard.'  Common  sense 
and  universal  experience  raise  their  voiceg 
against  it " 

**  You  are,  then,  of  the  number  of  those 
who  believe  *  beauty  to  be  merely  a  rela- 
'  tive  and  arbitrary  thiqg ;  and  that  it  is 

*  not  impossible,  in  a  physical  sense,  that 

*  two  beings  of  equal  capacities  for  truthr 
'  should  perceive,  one  of  them  beauty^  and 
*the  other  deformity^  in  the   same   rela- 

*  tions  ?' " 

''  That  is  not  precisely  my  opinion  ;  cfe- 
formity  implies  something  unnaturally  dis- 
torted or  disfigiired  ;  where  deformity  doe* 
not  exist,  I  do  suppose,  that  one  of  two 
people  may  pronounce  a  woman  beautiful, 
whilst  the  other  may  think  her  plain.  Ar- 
tists atone  measure  beauty  by  rule  ;  I  dare 
•ay,  that  a  female,  whose  form  was  per- 
fectly symmetrical,  and  whose  proportions 
were  exactly  correct,  would  be  called  a 
heoMty  by  every  one  ;— such  beings,  how- 
ever, are  feo  rare,  that  such  an  assertion 
is,  after  all,  but  an  hypothetical  one." 

'^  In  defence  of  your  opinion  you  have 
omitted  one  argument ; — bow  often  does 
it  happen,  that  the  same  vi^an,  wdom,  at 
fiirst  sight,  we  consider  plmn^  afterwards 
appears  to  us  divine  ! — and  vice  versaJ^^ 

"  But  recollect  in  the  vice  versa  case, 
that  ^  objects  which  are  at  iSrst  highly 
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*  pleasing  to  the  miDd,  lose  that  effect  bj 
^  repeated  attention  to  them ;'  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Jove  of  novelty.  On  the 
contrary,  ^  objects  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
^  pear  disagreeable,  cea&e  to  be  so  when 
*  the  eye  is  accustoou  d  to  them.'  In  the 
latter,  nay  in  both  positions,  I  think  much 
is  to  be  allowed  for  the  change  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  mind  may  effect :  there  is 
more  witchery*  perhaps,  in  a  ffirl  like  Bell 
Seymour — accomplished — brilliant  in  con- 
ceptions and  expression — than  in  a  per- 
fect bediutj,^^ 

^'  I  wonder,"  said  Beandair,  after  a 
pause,  ^^  I  wonder  whether  you  will  be 
pleased  with  Rosa  Cambell  ;  her  loveli- 
ness surpasses  any  I  ever  saw«^' 

^^  Undoubtedly  I  shall,"  answered  Fitz- 
osbert« 

**  There  is  no  *  undoubtedly^  in  the  case, 
my  dear  Charles;  every  body— even  the 
most  prejudiced — cannot  deny  her  claim 
to  prettiness ;  yet,  she  may  not  please 
you."  ^ 

^^  f f  f  am  a  bachelor,  I  am  not  a  cynic, 
Harry,  and  I  dare  say  she  will," — and 
perhaps,  Fitzosbert  was  beginning  to 
wish,  that  she  might. 

**When  shall  you  visit  Mn  FaucoD* 
berg,  Charles  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know  ; — ^you  describe  him  as 
9  man  of  so  singular  habits,  that  I  am 
fearful  of  offendmg.  Chance  may,  per«p 
haps,  befriend  nie/" 

"  If  you  contrive  to  be  near  any  cot- 
tage to  the  north  of  the  village,  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  six,  some  evening, 
I  think  design  wilt — Remember  Miss  Cam- 
bell  will  be  with  us  to-tnorrow." 

"I  shall  not  foi^t,''  said  FitzosberL 
^*  Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  parcel  for  me 
from  London  ?"^ 

*'  Containing  sundry  coats  and  waist* 
coats,  &c.  ?  JTes,"  answered  Beauclair, 
smiling  at  the  association  of  ideas   this 

Jiiiestion  had  enabled  him  to  trace  in  his 
fiend's  mind* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  ensuiDg  day  was  drawing  towards 
the  close,  and  Mm.  BeauclaiV  was  testifi- 
ing  something  like  impatience,  when  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  of  a  post-chaise  ^ve 
the  welcome  tidings  ^f  the  approacn  of 
the  expected  guest. 

Mr.  Beauctair  stirred  the  fire,  which 
soon  emitted  a  brighter  blaze ;  Fitzosbert 
pushed  away  the  volume  he  had  been 
perusif^,  and  little  Harry  placed  a  chair 
ID  the  most  comfortable  situation  he  could 
select,  for  the  accommodation  of  bis  ^^  pret- 
ty cousin  Rosy." 

The  sonna^  of  the  wheels  was  now, 
however,  heard  no  longer.  ^^  It  is  not 
she  l^  thought  he,  and  wiUban  affectation 
of  renewed  interest  he  j^esumed  his  lec^ 
ture  ;  but  an  observation  made  by  Harrj 
Beauclair  somewhat  disturbed  his  tran- 
quillity. "  Dear  Mr.  Uncle  Fitzosbert,'' 
said  tne  child,  addressing  him  by  the  ap- 
pellation our  hero  had  taught  him  to  use,, 
with  an  air  of  grave  curiosity,  "dear  Mr. 
Uncle  Fitzosbert,  can  you  read  with  the 
letters  all  wrong  way  ?  When  will  Har- 
ry be  as  clever.  Papa  ?'' 

"  Ha !  hv  !  ha !  a   notable  discoyery  !" 
said  Beauclair,  caressing  the  little  ques- 
S 
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timer.  "  Come,  come,  Charles,  push 
the  musty  folio  into  some  corner,  and  give 
your  attention  to  living  characten.^^ 

"  What  a  fool  am  I !"  thought  Fitzos- 
bert ;  but  whether  he  considered  himself 
such  for  feeling  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
^  arrival  of  the  expected  guest,  or  for  per- 
mitting that  interest  to  appear,  we  cannot 
determine. 

"Don't  put  aside  the  window-curtain, 
Charles;  I  can  assure  you  the  evening  is 
very  favourable  for  our  traveller,  though 
she  would,  doubtless,  thank  you  for  the 
anxiety  the  action  expresses," 

The  sound  of  wheels  heard  again  at 
this  moment  was  a  welcome  relief  to 
Fitzosbert,  as  it  withdrew  the  attention 
of  Beauclair  and  his  wife  from  himself; 
they  were  not  disappointed  a  second  time, 
for  presently  the  chaise  stopt  at  the  door. 

Mr*  and  Airs.  Beauclair  left  the  parlour, 
to  meet     their  young  kinswoman;  and 
during  their  short  absence  Fitzosbeft  en- 
deavoured to  analyze  the  extraordinary  - 
sentiments  that  occupied  his  mind. 

The  only  distinct  idea  he  could  separate 
from  the  confused  mass  that  floated  on 
his  brain,  was  an  intuitive  persuasion  that 
Rosa  Cambell  would  effect  some  change 
in  himself.  What  that  change  would 
probably   be,  he  had  not  resolution   to 
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inquire.  Fitzosbert  was  a  proud,  inde- 
pendent character,  most  heroically  indif- 
ferent to  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  but  yet 
the  idea  of  being  the  mark  for  ridicule, 
if?L  certain  bouleversement  of  sentiment 
should  ever  occur,  was  an  uncomfortable 
.  one. 

"  Certainly  I  shall  never  marry !" 
thought  he,  as  Mrs.  Beauclair  re-ap- 
peared, leading  Rose  CambelL 

''  Mr.  Fitzosbert,"  sajd  the  former^ 
"  be  pleased  to  know  my  relation,  Miss 
Cambell; — Rose,  my  love,  Mr.  Fitzos* 
ibert,  the  gentleman  who  has  been  so 
aoxiously  expecting  your  arrival !" 

During  Mrs.  Beauclair's  speech  our 
hero  had  been  •  contemplating*  the  beau- 
tiful form  of  Rosa ;  lovely  as  ne  had  ex- 
pected to  find  her,  she  exceeded  that  ex- 
pectation, and  burst  on  him  in  all  the  ra- 
diance of  exquisite  charms  and  blushing 
innocence. 

,  "  What  a  fool  she  must  think  me  [^ 
said  he,  when  Mrs.  Beauclair  had  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  their  curious 
introduction,  and  he  had  recognised  Miss 
Cambell  only  by  a  slight  bow;  *>  What 
a  fool  she  must  think  me !"  and  observing 
that  the  stranger  h%d  taken  possession 
of  the  seat  Harry  Beauclair  had  pre- 
pared   for    her,    he    resumed    his  own. 
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^n4   also  the  perusal  of  his  ponderous 
Vohime ! 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Beauclair  and - 
Rose  conversed  on  the  badness  of  the 
roads^the  weather,  the  length  of  the  sta- 
ges, and  such  topics  as  a  journey  usually 
affords.  It  was  not  a  subject  that  per- 
mitted much  display  of  character ;  what 
Miss  Canobell  spoke  was  exactly  what 
any  other  person  would  have  done  in  her 
situation,  but  she  said  enough  to  cause 
Fitzosbert  mentally  to  confess,.**  that  her 
voice  was  the  softest  and  sweetest  he  had 
ever  heard." 

After  the  first  half  hour,  relations  that 
have  met  after  a  long  absence,  and  have 
exhausted  travelling  chit-chat,  find  them- 
pelves  involved  in  an  awkward  silence; 
this  was  the  actual  situation  of  our  party, 
until  Rose,  in  a  half^-whisper,  innocently 
inquired, "  if  the  genUeman  with  the  large 
book  was  a  clergyman,  an  author,  or  a 
philosopher?" 

This  question  reached  the  ear  of  him 
for  whom  most  certainly  it  was  not  in- 
tended, and  reminded  him  of  his  violation 
of  the  laws  of  etiquette  ;  instantly  closing 
the  volume,,  he  apologised  for  his  want 
of  pohteness,  and  joined  the  conversation. 

Notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce such   subjects  a^  would   oblige 
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Rosa  to  discover  the  extent  of  her  capa- 
city, when  the  hour  of  separation  arri- 
ved, he  was  unable  to  pronounce  whether 
her  talents  were  humble^  mediocres^  or 
splendid. 


*^What  is  your  opinion  of  our  cousin 
Kose,^  said  ^eauclair  to  Fitzosbert,  the 
next  morning  when  they  met  in  the  break- 
fast parlour,  before  the  ladies  appeared. 

"  She  is  very  lovely  ;  I  think  1  scarcely 
e?er  saw  so  sweet  and  interesting  a  young 
creature.'' 

'^  So  she  is,"  said  Beauclair,  delighted 
with  Fitzosbert's  warmth  of  expression) 
^  so  she  is,  and  you  will  like  her  better  on 
acquaintance." 

^^  Her  countenance  is  most  attractively 
innocefnt." 

'*  It  IS  the  emanation  of  her  pure  mind ; 
educated  in  perfect  seclusion  ;  she  has  es- 
caped the  contagion  of  examjide,  and  re- 
tained that  seductive  simplicity  of  man- 
ner that  marked  her  childnood." 

*'  Without  being  esteemed  guilty  of  a 
solecism  in  good  breeding,  I  know  1  may 
inquiry  of  you  how  old  she  is." 

"  Not  more  than^  seventeen,!  believe  ; 
that  age  when  the  mind  generally  f  eceives 
g* 
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its  btas,  and  when  a  skilful  band  majr 
mould  it  as  its  judgment  directs." 

Fitzosbert  said  no  more,  but  sunk  into 
a  reverie,  from  whicK  his  friend  had  no 
inclination  to  arouse  him. 

.  "  She  is  certainly  very  beautiful !"  said 
our  bachelori  at  length* 

If  he  had  not  been  reflecting  on  Rosa 
he  would  not  so  readily  have  fallen  into 
the  same  subject  again,  after  so  long  a 
silence,  Beauclair  thought. 

"  Has  her  education  been  attended  to  ? 
have  her  talents  been  cultivated  ?" 

*'  I  really  can  scarcely  inform  you  ;  we 
can  soon  sec,  however  ;  it  will  be  easy  to 
discover  that,  for — '' 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Beauclair  with 
Miss  Cambell  interrupted  him,  and  at  an 
auspicious  moment,  for  Fitzosbert  was  inr 
chned  to  view  Rosa  with  particular  com- 
placency. He  thought  her  infinit^j^ jpore 
lovely  than  on  the  preceding  evening  ;^ 
e\ery  movement  was  natural  and  grace- 
ful ;  nothing  appeared  the  practice  of  pre- 
cepts received,  or  a  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  politeness  :  it  was  rather  an  ur- 
banity of  manner  that  sprung  from  the 
heart,  and  a  cheerfulness  resulting  from 
a  conscience  at  peace  with  itself. 

"  If  women  were  all  like  her,  indeed  P' 
bought  he,  when  he  was  alone,  <^  but 
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what   if  th^y  were  ? — Most  certattiljr  t 
flhall  never  marrj  !" 

His   friend   Beauc^air   thought  other- 
Vise  ;  ^^  for,"  said  be  to  his  wife,  when 
Rosa  was  engaged  with  Harry,  ^^  our  lit- 
tle cousin  is  precisely  the  person  to  please 
him.     Men  of  his  determined  and  some- 
what haughty  character  prefer^  gentleness 
in  you  females  ;  she  will  like  him   too,  I 
dare  say,  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
for  he's  just  the  man  to  steal  the  hearts 
of  ha[f  your  sex,  if  he  chose  to  set  about 
it    However,  do  you  manage  Rosa,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  him,  and  between  us, 
depend  upon  it  we  shall  see  them  mar- 
ried :  it's  a  shame  Fitzosbert  should  be  a 
bachelor." 

*'  So  I  think,"  said  Mrs,  Beauclair ;  "  and 
if  he  should,  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
head  would  become  inert,  and  he  would 
soon  sink  into  a  state  of  inanity  ;  to  |pre- 
vent  such  a  deplorable  event  is  certamly 
laudable." 

^^  Assuredly ;  I  shall  take  him  some  of 
these  days  to  see  old  Murray  and  Vivian, 
to  give  him  a  sample  ef  the  beings  who 
compose  the  class  of  bachelors*  Do  you 
take  care  the  harp's  in  tune  for  this  even- 
ing, to  compose  his  mind  after  an  inter- 
view I  intena  he  shall  have  with  that  ex- 
traordinary map,  Mr.  Fauconberg.     To- 
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day  is  Wednesday ;  our  misanthrope  will 
be  at  Barnes's  cottage  to  see  how  his  son 
goes  on,  and  I  shall  ^represent  to  Fitzos- 
bert  how  necessary  it  will  be  that  he 
should  meet  him. 


About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  our 
hero,  in  compliance  with  Beauclair's  per- 
suasions, took  a  reluctant  leave  of  his 
hostess  and  her  guest,  and  walked  to  the 
village. 

It  was  not  an  evening  calculated  to  dis- 
play the  picturesque  scenery  of  ^  ^  ■  "^  shire 
to  advantage,  for  a  thick  mist  oVerspread 
the  atmosphere,  and  completely  obscured 
the  perspective.  The  hour  was  the  in- 
terval between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  the  twilight, 
though  strong,  cast  a  gloom  on  the  scene. 
The  towers  that  flanked  the  castle  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Fauconberg,  were  just  per- 
ceptible, but  from  their  dark  gray  hue  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  strong  shadows. 
«  What  a  habitation,"  thought  Fitzosbert, 
«^ and  what  an  inhabitant!" 

The  idea  had  scarcely  passed  over  his 
mind,  when  Mr.  Fauconberg  himself  ac- 
costed him. 

«*  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  you  inten  J- 
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ed  me  the  pleasure  of  jour  company  this 
evening,  from  jour  choosing  this  unfre- 
quented path  for  jour  walk  ;  lam  obliged 
to  you  for  the  preference  you  give  to  the 
society  of  an  unconnectiEKl  beinff  like  my- 
-self,  whilst  I  deeply  regret  the  motive. 
I  can  feel  for  those  who  suffer  from  the 
miseries  of  disappointed  hope — of  deceiv* 
edaflfection — howdeeplj  jou  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  !" 

**  Your  conjecture  is  right,  Sir  ;  I  wcis 
seeking  jou.  You  honoured  me  with  an 
assurance  of  friendship,  when  last  I  had 
ibe  happiness  of  seeing  you  ;  such  an 
assurance  was  too  valuable  to  be  ne* 
gfected/* 

"  Young  man,  flatter  not  me — what 
honour  can  the  friendship  of  such  a  being 
as  I  am   confer  on  jou  ?  None,  none — 
there  was  a  time  when  I  was  sought,  and 
honoured — aje  ! — mark   me — and   hved 
too  \ — but  that  time  is  gone^  never  to  re- 
turn— and  what  now  is  the  world  to  nie, 
its  courtesies,  or  its  deceit  ? — What  are 
these  to  a  wretch  alre?d  J  ruined  bj  them  ? 
— ^I  tell  you,  thjBj  call  me  an  outcast  from 
societj — but  societj  has  that  in  it  which 
hasdestrojed  me-— ^Ac  lives ! — Can  I  hear 
the   accents   she  utters*— can  I  listen  to 
words  she  was  wont  to  use,  and*  pass  them 
by  unheeded  ? — ^No  ; — give  me  sincerity^ 
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young  man,  and  you  will  pour  balm  into 
a  deep — a  deadly  wound."  * 

"  What  shall  convince  you  of  my  sin- 
cerity, Sir?  If  r  were  to  tell  you,  that  to 
see  you  thus  afflicted  distresses  beyond 
utterance,  perhaps   you  would  doubt  it.'* 

"  JSTo  t — ^you  must  compassionate  the 
tortures  of  a  wounded  heart; I  deserve — 
I  demand  your  pity !  you  have  mine — and 
yet — perhaps  you  do  not  require  it." 

'^' I  confess  to  you.  Sir,  that  my  sor* 
rows  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  time  has 
at  length  healed  them." 

''  Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  you  ? — 
fe'me/— can  time  avail  me  any  thing? — 
have  not  ten  weary  years  rolled  over  my 
head ;  and  am  I  not  stilf  dying  a  daily 
death,  without  finding  th&  refuge  of  the 

grave? — I  thought  you  were  unhappy, 
Ir.  Fitzosbert  ; — I  thought  I  could 
have  proved  myself  your  friend,  by 
showing  to  you  my  sorrows,  and  forbing 
you  to  confess  that  yours  were  trifles- 
mere  trifles — ^in  comparison.  Surely, 
Mr.  Beauclair  expressed,  that  you  had 
abjured    *  the     smiling     mischieP — wo- 

"  It  was  true — I  shall  certainly  never 
marry !"  and  Fitzosbert  sighed. 

^  What  is  your  motive  for  continuing 
single,  Sir  ?" 

"  An  early  disappointment." 
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*^  You  have  been  disappointed  then— 
you  have  watched  and  supplicated — and 
lived  on  a  smite — and  been  deceived  /— 
once  more  I  call  jou  my  friend ! — with 
the  unhappy  only  do  I  demand  alli- 
ance.— You  said  you  should  never  mar- 
ry.'^ 

"IdiU'' 

^  And  call  you  promise  that  to  me, 
and  to  yourself?" 

^  With  my  whole  heart,  Sir." — For 
though  Fitzosbert  had  been  ten  whole 
hours  in  the  company  of  Rosa  Cambell, 
her  beauty,  sweetness,  and  innocence, 
bad  not  produced  that  change  of  resolu- 
tion  he  himself  had  expected.  What  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  her  would  effect^,, 
was  yet  to  be  proved. 

''  'Tis  well — by  that  promise  you 
have  secured  yourself  from  future  mis- 
fortune— suffer  me  to  register  it — it 
wilU  give  me  an  influence  over  you, 
which,  hereafter,  may  be  useful  to  you ;" 
and  Mr.  Fauconberg  made  the  follow- 
ing short  memorandum  in  his  pocket 
book : 

"  Charles  Fitzosbert  soiemnly  pro^ 
'*  mises  never  to  marry  without  the  con- 
"  sent  of  Guy  Fauconberg,  who  has  re* 
"  corded  this  promise^  that  he  may  be  abkj 
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*'  through  it^  to  regulate  his  frtend^s  eou" 
"  duct  at  any  future  period. 

(Signed)      "  ChaHles  Fitzosbert. 
f**  Guy  Fauconberg." 

Mr.  Fauconberg  then  wrote  a  copy  on 
a  dip  of  paper,  and  gave  it  to  Fitzos- 
bert,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  ^^  Remember 
you  are  pledged  to  me  and  4p  yourself — 
— never — never — to  marry  till  my  con- 
sent is  obtained^r— Bei  assured  you  are 
safej — ^but  in  accepting  this  promise  I 
have  incurred  a  consequent  duty-i^or 
the  future,  I  shall  pursue  your  steps— 
I  shall  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  wani  you 
against  the  blandishments  of  the  syrens — 
Come  to  4he  castle  when  you  please ;  at 
all  hours  you  will  be  a  welcome  guest ;— * 
teU  your  friend  Beaudair  not  to  be 
surpnsed,  if  I  lay  asi^le  my  misanthropic 
character,  so  far  as  to  visit  him^  for  y6ur 
sake.. — ^Ceremony  has'  long  been  ajban^ 
doned  by  aie,  and  at  the  moat  unexpect<^ 
ed  moments  he  may  find  me  within  his 
walls." 

"I  t^tW  tell  him  all. this,  Sir?  for  my- 
self, few  circumstances  would  interest  me 
niore  than  conversing  with  you." 

"Why  should  I  thank  you  for  that 
which  you  say  will  afford  yourself  plea- 
sure ?   And  yet  the  i^bsurd  customs  of 
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the  w<MrId  would  have  compelled  me  to 
do  so,  if  I  had  not  thrown  off  their  tram- 
mels. The  world  is  a  pitiable  cheat, — 
the  deceiTer  of  itself  and  of  others ! — 
"The  toorld  is  my  enemy, — my  trium- 
phant enemy ;  surely,  then,  I  may  rail  at 
It  and  despise  it^' 

^  There  is  nothing  on  earth  of  so  little 

eonsequence  to  me,  as  the  opinion  of  the 

world.     If  my  own   conscience   cio  not 

accuse  me,  tV^  calumny  is  shaftiess ;  though 

'   it  may  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  inio  my 

aetions,  and  even  into  my  moHves^  it  may 

be  deceived  ;  when  it  is  infallible,  then— 

and  only  then— ^hall  1  regard  it." 

^  A  ma^animous  resolution  ;  and  it 
will  conduce  to  your  happiness  to  perse- 
vere in  it.  But  see,  we  are  entering  the 
avenue  to  the  castle ;  will  you  proceed 
with  me,  or  shall  I  see  jou  to-morrow  ?" 

^  To-morrow,"  said  Fitzosbert,   "  if 
possible.     If  not,  certainly  in  a  few  days." , 
As  our  hero  watted  home,  the  natural  ob- 
ject of  his  meditation  w^   the  singular 
promise  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Fauconberg. 
Whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  misan- 
thrope's  extraordinarily   imposing   man- 
nerst  it  had  assumed  the  most  natural  ap- 
pearance imaginable  ;  but  when  he   dis- 
appeared, the  charm   was  broken,   and 
Fitzosbert  bad  only  to  wonder  at  the  spell 
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that  bad  fascinated  him  ;  for  haughty  and 
independent  as  Beauclair  had  justly  sty- 
led him,  he  would  not  even  to  himself  ac- 
knowledge any  influence  that  wight  imfij 
inferiority  In  him. 

The  promise  so  suddenly  made^  and 
as  instantly  registered^  did  not  appear  of 
any  consequence ;  ^  for,^  thought  he,  as 
he  had  often  thought  before,  ^  certainljr 
I  shall  never  marry  !  if  I  had  the  inclina- 
tion, I  shall  never  find  a  v?ife  exactly  to 
my  mjnd/^ 

Whether  this  vras  an  inadvertent  re- 
flection, or  whether  Rosa  Cambell  did  n«t 
correspond  with  Fitzosbert's  ideas  of  per- 
fection, the  reader  must  judge ;  let  liim^ 
however,  defer  his  sentence,  until  we  have 
conducted  our  hero  to  Rolands. 

The  transition  firom  a  dark  damp  air, 
to  the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  apartment^ 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect  on  his 
spirits ;  he  became  lively,  animated^  and 
interested  in  the  scene  before  him. 

On  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  sat  Beauclair 
and  bis  wife,  regarding,  with  pleased 
countenances,  the  oeautiiul  foro)  of  Rosa, 
as  she  joined  in  the  prattle  or  sports  of 
Harry  and  Maria.  The  childreOi  i^ung 
round  her  with  delight,  kissing  her  hands 
and  arms,  and  loudly  declaring  their 
love  and  admiration  of  their  ^^  pretty 
cousin.  Rosy." 
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^  Dear  Mr.  Unde  Fitzosbert,''  said 
Harry,  holding  up  a  lock  of  Rosa's  beau* 
tifiil  hair,  ^  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
half  so  pretty?  And  look  at  Rosy^s 
dieeks  toe;  are  they  not  as  pink  as  a 
rose  ?  Oh !  and  do  you  know,  Mr.  Uncle 
Fitzosbert^  she  has  given  me  and  Maria 
a  picture.^^It's  about  a  lady  saying  her 
|wayers— if  you'll  take  me  on  your  knee, 
uncle,  ril  show  it  to  you.*' 

Fitzosbert  instantly  placed  the  child 
there,  who  displayed  a  small  painting  of 
♦*  St.  Cecilia"  praying. 

The  piece  was  finished  with  exquisite 
neatness  -  and  delicacy,  without  strong 
(ouches,  remote  alike  from  capital  beau- 
ties and  defects;  such  as  it  was,  it  proved 
to  him,  that  the  ornamental  -part  of  Rosa^s 
education  had  not  been  neglected,  and  be* 
stowing  some  .praise  on  the  artist,  lie 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  piece  to  view 
herself. 

Her  head  was  bent  over  the  little 
Maria,  who,  at  this  moment,  was  cradled 
in  her  arms ;  her  hair,  escaped  ^om  its 
comb  by  her  romping  with  the  children, 
fell  on  her  shoulders  in  some  disorder ; 
perhaps  it  did  not  heighten  the  beauty 
of  her  face,  but  it  displayed  its  own  luxu- 
riance, and  the  good  nature  with  which 
she  had  accommodated  herself  to  the 
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wishes  of  the  children.  *'  What  a  mother 
she  would  make  !^'  thought  Fitzosbert, 
sighing  profoundly  ;  "  was  there  ever  a 
more  mteresting  being  r^' 

Presently  the  young  engroi^ers  of  Ro- 
sa's attention  were  dismissed,  and  in  com-  : 
pliance  with  the  request  of  Mn  and  Mrs. 
Beauclair,  she  seated  herself  at  the  harp. 

Fitzosbert  hung  delighted  on  the  melo- 
dious tones  she  produced ;  music  Had  in- 
expressible charms  for  him,  as  Beauclair 
well  knew ;  nevertheless,  he  could  listen 
to  seraphic  strains,  and  most  comfortably 
fly  on  the  wings  of  harmony  to  Elysium, 
without  endangering  his  reposes 

*^  The  charoQ  works  !"  whispered  Beau- 
clair to  Maria,  as  Fitzosbert  leaned  on 
Rosa's  chair  with  looks  of  eager  delight; 
**  daintily,  my  delicate  Ariel  ! — ^Music 
cures  the  bite  of  the  tarantula — ^let  it 
wauml  him — Charles  will  not  die  a  bache- 
lor, and  if  Rosa  manage  well,  she  may  se- 
cure hirn — she  has  given  us  but  one  verse 
of  that  enchanting  *  O  Nanny' — stupid ! 
^I  must  give  my  assistance,  or  it  will  ne- 
ver do*  My  dear  Miss  Cambell,  let  us 
have  J  if  you  please, 


*  That  strain  again,  it  had  a  dying  fall ; 

^  O  it  came  o*er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  soutK 

*  That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets^ 

*  Steajing  and  giving  odour.* 
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You  cannot  give  me  ^  excess  of  it'  for 

*  It  was  nabre  sweet  thaa  erst  from  fabled  shell 
<  Of  OrplieuiPold,  or  famed  Amphioo,  fell  :~*  " 

Rosa  mtantlj  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  sung  the  air  again,  with  equal 
correctness. 

Beaudair  sedulously    watched    every 
turn  of  his  friend's  couotenauce,  and  per- 
ceived with  delight  an  expression  of  min- 
gled admiration  and  interest  that  boded 
success  to  his  project.    Our  married  man 
did  not  enter  into  so  nice  a  disquisition  af 
feeliag^  as  to  separate  admiration  from  a 
warmer-'jentiment,  and  he  did  not  doubt 
that,  proud  and  commanding  as  was  the 
character  of  Fitzosbert,  he  might  yet  be 
^^  sung  into  lovej^^ 

" That  is  really  a  very  sweet  air ;  ",  ■ 
Scottish  music  is  highly  delightful,  so  wild- 
ly plaintive,  or  inexpressibly  energetic, 
Ertaking  of  the  character  of  the  native 
rds,"  said  Fitzosbert,  as  she  concluded. 

^^I  am  glad  you  are  an  admirer  of  it," 
said  Rosa,  '^  for  I  am  a  Scotswcpian,  and 
I  ran  assure  you,  I  am  not  a  little  attached 
to  my  country.  Some  people  would  call 
me  an  enthusiast,  but  who  that  has  traced 
the  scenes  marked  by  the  actions  o(  a 
Wallace^ora  Robert  Bruce,  can  be  other* 
wise  ?" 
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"  That  is  a  very  blameless  species  of 
enthusiasm,^'  said  Fitzosbert,  gazmg  some- 
what tenderly  on  the  animated  counte- 
nance of  the  beautiful  speaktr. 

"  Blameless^  Mr.  Fitzosbert  ?  Oh  I  \^ 
it  not  rather  laudable  ?  Is  there  a  mind 
so  callous  as  to  condemn  it  ?-— Despica* 
ble  is  he  who  despises  his  country  !  I  de- 
test the  cold-blooded  mortal  who  cao 
spea£  calmly  of  it.    Oh ! — 

*  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

*  Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

*  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  !  f 
'Whose  heart  hath  ne*er  within  him  burned 

*  As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tarned 

*  From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  !*  ^ 

(( I  respect  your  sentiments,"  said  Fitz- 
osbert, smHing,  as  he  began  to  suspect 
that  Rosa^as  indeed  an  enthusiast,  ^^  but 
how  can  I  expect  you  to  tolerate  an  avow- 
ed Citizen  of  the  World  ?" 

"  But  liave  you  ever  visited  a  clime  that 
so  well  deserves  our  love  as  dear  Britain  ?" 
said  Rosa. 

«^  As  the  land  of  freedom  and  of  my 
fo^efatheJJ^  I  do  admire  my  country;  but 
not  with  that  n^eiy  exalted  preference  you 
seem  to  affix  to  it.^' 

Beauclair  looked  surprised,  for  be  had 
heard  Fitzosbert  express  himself  as  en- 
thusiastically on  this  subject,  though  per- 
haps in  less  poetical  terms,  as  Rosa  had 
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done.  Perhaps  oor  bacheloi;  intended  to 
extrs^t  Rosa^  sentiments,  bj  affecting  an 
opinion  contrary  to  his  own  t  we  confess 
li  is  but  peHiaps^  Tor  we  could  not  dive 

into  the  prolunditj  of  his  thoughts  suf- 

fi^entlj  to  €^rm  it 

**  If  our  country  were  overspread  with 

trackless  wastes,  or  barren  mountains,  still 

we  must  lore  it,  for,  you  know,  that 


»Home  ftai  dMMM  :  aMlbe. viiko, cM  in  far,  ^  ^ 

*  His  rapid  rein-deer  drives  o'er  plains  of  snow,  %^ 

*  Would  radier  to  the  same  wild  tracts  recur, 
^^lat  various  life  had  marked  with  joy  or  woe, 

i   *  Than  wander  where  the  spicy  breezes  blow  \ 

*  To  kiss  the  hyacinths  of  JUza^s  hair~  \ 

*  Rather,  than  Where  luxuriant  summers  glow,  , 
^  To  tb«  white  mosses  of  his  hills  repair, 

^ '  Ao^  bphis  antler  train  the  simple  banquet  share.*  ^ 

"  This  is  all  very  pretty,  my  dear  Ro- 
sa,''  said  Mrs.  Beauctair,  ^  but,  in  com- 
passion to  the  sang-froid  of '  staid'  matrons 
like  myself,  do  banish  poetry  for  this 
night.'' 

Rosa  cbejei,  but  was  afterwards  ex- 
tremely tacU|pi. 

The  romdHp  that  tinctured  Miss  Cam- 
belPs  character  ra^er  intereslsd  Fitzos- 
bert ;  the  igild  eloquence  of  her  eye  and 
liminer  was  novel  and  delightful :  ^^  poe* 
Ify  has  sublimed  her  sentiments,''  thought 
he,  ^  and  really  she  is  enchanting  :  6trf— *" 
the  tremendous  '  mit^  resolved  itself  into 
the  simple  and  oft-repeated  sentence  ;— • 
^  I  shall  certainly  never  marry  !" 


CHAPTER  V- 

"WitL  you  take  coffee,  Sir?"  said 
Mrs.  Beauclair  to  hef  husband,  when 
they  were  at  breakfast  the  ensuing  mom-  ^ 

*'  No,  I  thank  you,  Madami^  was  the 
reply.  ' 

The  behaviour  of  the  married  people 
to  each  oth^  ipdicated  that  there  bad 
been  a  matrimonial  fracas^  and  mado  the 
fermerly  social  breakfast-hour  pass  away 
most  uncomfortably.  Rosa  appeared  em- 
barrassed by  it,  and  Fitzosbec|  sipped 
his  tea  in  evident  constraint 

^  How  annoying  are  the  disi^reements 
of  married  people  to  their  guests,"  said 
.he  to  himself;  ^such  a  gloom  as  this  * 
could  never  overspread  the  bachelor's 
meal ;  not  even  thy  fascinations,  sweet 
one,  could  tempt— ^haw  !  ridiculous ! 
who  ever  sugposed  they  tg^U^" 

The  facfwas,  Fit£osb«Hmself  had 
been  the  «eubject  of  Mr.  and  Mrs*  Beau* 
dair's  disagreement  ..  , 

fleaudair  declared  his  ini^tlon  oi|i||  *  I 
trddiHJug  him  to  seMsal  %^rried  peppP 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  of  nN»tta§d^iiiia 
such  portions  of  the  Jir #  of,  soo^e  dTtbem  ^ 
aa  had  come  to  his  knowl^b^  ^' 
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Mrs.  Beauclair  vehemently  protested 
against  such  a  measure,  as  a  view  into  the 
interior  of  some  of  these  families  would 
certainly  conBrm  Fitzosbert  in  his  reso- 
lution of  living  single. 

"  Impassible  !''  said  Beauclair,  "  for 
whatever  breezes  may  ruffle  the  serenity 
of  a  married  life,  I  am  sure  they  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  monotonous  discontent  of 
a  bachelor's." 

**  But  he  will  view  them  with  the  ey6 
ef  pr^udice,"  answered  Mrs.  Beauclair. 

^^  Have  the  goodness  to  remembw, 
JUaria^  that  Fitzosbert  is  too  rational  to 
suffer  prejudice  to  obscure  bis  judgment. 

wish  him  to  marry  certainly,  but  I  will 
not  contrive  to  smuggle  him  into  the 
state  :  he  shall  see  its  pains  and  its  plea- 
sures.'' 

^^  Being  so  resolutely  determined 
against  it,  he  will  forget  the  latter  in  con- 
templating the  former,  Harry. ^^ 

«^  I  lei  I  jou  he  will  do  no  such  thing, 
Mrs.  Beauetair ;  and  such  an  introduc- 
tion as  I  meditate,  will  be  otherwise  ad- 
vantageous to  him,  for  it  will  enable 
him  to  discover  what  tempers  most  essen- 
tially and  geaerally  disturb  connubial 
happiness/' 

"  Depend  upob  it,  Mr.  Beauclair^  you 
will  adopt  a  wrong  method,  and  Fitzos? 
bert  will  die  a  baohelor,  at  last." 
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TO 

^With  all  dtie  deference  to  yotir^- 
perior  penetration,  Madam^  I  snail  de» 
vend  (as  jou  express  it)  on  no  such 
%ing.'' 

•'Please  yourselfi  Sir, please  yourself; 
but  if  my  puerile  predictions  mould  by 
any  unforeseen  chance  be  verified,  Re- 
member it  will  be  your  own  fault'' 

'^  Be  that  on  my  own  head ;  be  so  ob- 
liging as  to  refram  from  interfering  with 
my  concerns,  or  my  friends^ 

^  When  you  forbear  seeking  that  in- 
terference, I  will." 

^Do  you   pretend   to  say  that  I  did 
seek  it  ?  You  foi^t.   Madam,  that  you 
ioughi  my  confidence,  by  regretting  that 
such  a  man  as  Fitzosbert  was  a  bache- 
lor.'' 

"  I  have  a  right  to  your  confidence." 

**  Onh  as  you  deserve  it.  You  wo- 
men, when  you  feel  yourselves  in  the 
wrong,  will  never  acknowledge  it." 

^'  I  feel  t^^t  I  am  not  wrojsg,  and  the 
event  will  prove  it." 

"  Conscious^  as  you  must  be,  of  the 
mild  amiability  that  characterizes  your 
sex,  it  is  really  surprising  that  you  should 
so  assiduously  endeavour  to  prevent  Fitz- 
osbert from  viewing  it  m  the  privacy  of 
domestic  retirement." 
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^  Ydu  are  uisultiog,  Sir; — what  mean 
you?" 

^  Simply,  that  I  am  not  quite  certaia 
whether  my  friend  is  not  happier  in  hit 
present  skuatioD*'' 

^  I  do  not  comprehend.'' 

^  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  a  bachelor's  life  is  not  the  most 
desirable.'' 

This  was  the  climax  of  their  matrimo* 
nial  duet,  and  immediately  afterwards 
they  descended  to  the  breakiast-parloun 


^  Charles,"  said  Beauclair,  after  the 
ladies  had  retired,  *^  you  were  complain- 
ing of  the  scarcity  of  married  people  in 
our  neighbourhood ;  if  you  are  inclined 
to  accompany  me,  I  am  going  to  i^ke 
a  call  at  a  house  whose  inhabitants  come 
under  that  denomination." 

^'  I  will  gladly  go  with  you ;  such  an 
iDtroduction  will  have  all  the  charm  of 
«gvelty." 

In  a  few  minutes  «ur  iriends  had  com- 
m^Eiced  their  ride.  Beauclair^  though  ex- 
ceedingly eager  to  hear  Fitzosljert's  sen- 
tments  in  regard  to  Miss  Camj>ell,  re- 
atcained  his  impatience,  copsoio^s  that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  in  him  to  wait 
till  our  hero  voluntarily  introduced  her. 
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^^  What  family  are  we  going  to  call  on^ 
Beauclair.'^ 

^^Old  Mr.  Herve^r's  It  consists,  first, 
of  that  gentleman  himself,  who,  if  Innay 
judge  from  his  appearance,  has  attained 
his  sixty-sixth  year.  From  him  we  pass 
to  his  wife,  whom  you  will  pronounce 
exceedingly  well  suited  to  him,  when  I 
tell  you  she  is  now  about  three  and 
twenty." 

^^  Mac^ness  !  Inexcusable  folly  !" 

**Mrs.  Hervey  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful ; — not  like  Rosa  Cambell  certainly,  but 
still  beautiful.'* 

^^  It  is  in^possible,  that  a  woman  who 
could  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  so  much  older  than  herself,  can  be 
beautiful.  Her  countenance  must  want 
deli^y  and  sentiment." 

^^j^as  not,  I  grant  you,  the  wild  po- 
^  ■  etic    grace   of   Kosa's — there    are   tew 
'  which  nave ;  nevertheless,  I  am  sure  you 
will  allow  it  to  be  handsome." 

^^  The  circumstances  that  could  induce- 
her  thus  to  degrade  herself,  must  be  un- 
common." ^'"^ : 

"  Uncommon  !  the  farthest  from  it  of 
any  thing  in  life.  Do  we  n^t  hear  daily 
of  youth  and  beauty  sacrificing  themselfis 
to  age  and  infirmity,  when  these  have 
wealth  and  rank  to  barter  ?'^ 
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^  I  am  prepaid  to  dislike  Mrs.  Her- 
vey/' 

^  And  to  laugh  at  her  caro  sposa^  I  hope ; 
he  ^Ul  afford  food  for  it.  The  natural 
consequences  of'  such  unnatural  unions 
are,  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  gentteman, 
and  di^ust — sometimes  a  disposition  to 
coquetry — on  that  of  the  lady. ' 

^  Does  the  particular  case  or  these 
people  verify  your  maxim  ?" 

"Yes — and  believe  me,  Fitzosbert,  it  h 
matriages  of  this  nature  that  afford  you 
bachelors  all  your  arguments  against  that 
condition.'' 

"  There  are  unhappy  marriages  inde- 
pendent of  those  which  disparity  of  years 
(Mjcasfon." 

^  Yes,  and  to  some  such  people  I  shall 
introduce  you  at  a  future  time  ;  you  will 
find  that  qualities  as  opposite  as  youth  to 
age  occasion  matrimonial  discord. 

^^  But  I  have  seen  two  persons,  each 
amiable,  often  at  variance." 

"  If  they  do  not  always  agree,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  should  be  miserable. 
No  two  mortals  ever  had  the  same  set  of 
opinion ;  and  little  quibbles — ^too  trifling 
to  be  ^Ued  quarrels — will  naturally  be. 
the  consequence  of  such  a  variance.  But 
as  for  you^  you  are  as  romantic  as  Rosa.** 
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•«  As  Miss  Cambell  ?'i  said  Fitzosbert, 
drawing  in  his  horse. 

^*  Yes ;  her  romance  and  her  poetry 
have  created  for  her  a  world  which  will 
never  exist  but  in  her  own  ioiagination  : 
Oh !  she  harangues  on  the  pleasures  of 
mutual  love,  and  perfect  union  of  senti- 
ment, in  high  style,  I  do  assure  you*'* 

**How  old  did  you  «ayshe  isr' 

"  About  seventeen,  I  think  Mrs.  Beau- 
clair  says." 

"If  she  had  been  seven-and-twenty  !" 
thought   Fitzosbert,  as   he    dismounted^ 
and  accompanied  his  friend  to  the  door  of 
Hervey  Place, 

At  one  end  of  the  elegant  apartment 
into  which  they  were  conducted,  sat  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion  looking  over  a 
new  publication ;  at  the  first  vi»w,  Fitzos- 
•bert  thought  her  beautiful  indeed  ;  at  the 
second,  he  mentally  pronounced  her  far  in- 
ferior to  R  osa  Cambell ;  and  at  the  third, 
he  .wondered  he  had  admired  her  for  a 
moment 

Mrs.  Hervey  received  her  visiters  most 
graciously;  professed  herself  honoured 
by  their  visit,  and  soon  engaged  them  in  a 
lively  conversation.  ♦ 

Fitzosbert  could  not  hut  be  an^JRd, 
md  yet  he  was  angry  with  himsfff  for 
Wbing  so..     Mrs*  Hervey.  seemed   to  esti- 
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mate  her  talents  on  a  much  more  enlarg* 
ed  scale  than  an  impartial  observer  would 
have  done ;  there  was  some  brilliancy,  but 
no  depth,  as  Fitzosbert  immediately  per- 
ceived ;  and,  vexed  at  allowing  her  the 
pleasure  of  fancying  she  had  it  in  her  pow- 
er to  entertain  nim,  he  was  rejoiced  when 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Hervey  interrupted 
their  conversation. 

"  Pray,  Ma'am,  pray,  Mrs.  Hervey,'' 
said  he  with  a  fierce  kind  of  puny  accent, 
**  why  was  I  not  told  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Beauclair  was  here  ma'am?  Really, ma'am, 
I  must  trouble  you  to  remember  another 
time^  ma'am,  that  I  expect  always  to  be 
summoned  to  gentlemen  when  they  call." 

*'  Very  well,  my  dear ;  tell  the  ser- 
vants of  the  fault  they  have  committedj 
and  caution  them  against  repeating  it." 

**  Mighty  well.  Ma'am  ;  but  Pd  have 
you  to  know,  Ma'am ;  l§t  me  tell  you. 
Ma'am—" 

"  Another  time  if  you  please,  my  love, 
I  dare  say  ynu  will  not  forget  to  do  so." 

'*  Allow  me  to  speak,  Mrs.  Hervey  ;  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  have  the  po- 
liteness to  refpin  from  interrupting  me. 
Sir,'.j^to  Pitzos^rt,)  that  settee  is  scarcely 
larg^Vnough  for  three,  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  take  this  chair, Sir;  I'msure 
you  are  not  comfortable  there." 
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Fitzosbert  understood  very  well  the 
sentiment  that  had  made  Mr.  Hervey  so 
anxious  for  his  comjort  ;  and  concealing 
a  smile  by  bowing;  he  removed  to  a  chair 
on  -that  side  of  the  sofa  where  Mrs.  Her- 
vey sat. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir,''  said  Mr.  Her- 
vey, ^'  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  changed 
for  the  better.  You  sit  just  in  the  draft, 
Sir ;  do  take  my  advice,  and  occupy  this 
seat  near  me.  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
these  apartments,  that,  of  course  you. 
know,  Sir,  I  easily  select  the  most  com- 
fortable spot." 

"  I  am  extremely  well  situated  here, 
Sir,  I  thank  ^ou,"  said  Fitzosbert,  with  a 
grave  haughtiness  that  effectually  silenced 
the  old  man.  If  a  rising  emotion  of  anger 
had  not  prevepted  him,  he  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  amused  by  observing 
the  keen  eye  with  which  Mr.  Hervey 
from  time  to .  time  regarded  this  youn^ 
wife,  and  the  glances  of  contempt  whicn 
the  countenance  of  the  lady  elicited  when 
she  deigned  to  honour  her  ^  lord  and  mas* 
ter'  with  a  look,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  she  sought  opportu^es  of  address* 
ing  her  conversation  to  himself.  ' 

^^  What  unhappiness  arises  from  wfequal 
marriages  !"  thought  he,  giving  a  fortu- 
nate turn  to  the  sentence,  by  the  insertion 
of  the  adjective. 
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The  ladjr,  malgre  the  frowns  of  her 
lord,  commeDced  a  regular  flirtation,  and 
malgre  also  the  evident  disinclination  of 
the  gentleman.  Mr.  Henrey  was  too 
much  engaged  in  observing  every  motion 
of  his  young  wife  to  attena  to  Fitzosbert, 
who  received  her  attention  with  cold  po- 
liteness, and  rose  with  visible  satisfaction, 
when  Beauclair  motioned  to  depart. 

"A  precious  pair  T'  said  the  former. 

*'  Yet  they  are  better  than  if  they  had 
been  single." 

"  Impossible.'' 

"It is  true,  however;  for  the  gentle* 
man  would  have  died  of  hypochondria, 
brought  on  by  inactivity,  and  the  lady  of 
sorrow  and  sighing  after  the  glittering 
baubles  of  splendour." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  mean  so  ridiculous 
au  assertion  to  pass  for  an  argument !" 

'^  That's  as  you  please  to  receive  it. 
And  surely  you  do  not  think  that  the  cause 
of  matrimony  is  injured  by  the  curious 
couple  w^  have  just  left." 

«  N- no— I  think  not — assuredly  not. 

A  rational m^n  must  always  be  secure  from 
miseries  of  that  kind. — ^Whose  house  is 
that  biAind  ^der  grove  ?" 

^dj^r.  S.'s ;  a  young  man,  the  husband  of 
a  laoy  of  forty-eight ;  his  age  I  should  sup- 
pose something  less  than  half.''^ 
7# 
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^'  Absurdity  ! — And  what  was  bis  in- 
ducemeat  ?" 

"  What  but  money  ?  A  harberdasher's 
shopman  was  glad  to  jump  from  ribbons 
and  gloyes,  to  gardens  and  houses,  and 
an  estate  of  1506/,  per  annum.^^ 

^^  It  is  needless  to  inquire  if  an  union  of 
people  so  totally  opposite  be  happy  ',  the 
thing  is  impossible,"   ' 

'^  You  are  right ;  it  is  indeed  impossi- 
ble. Bui  still  this  does  not  degrade  ma- 
trimony." 

"  True,  my  dear  Harry,  but  it  height- 
ens the  comforts  of  celibacy.  You  can- 
not contend  that  these  people  would 
have  been  as  unhappy^  if  they  had  been 
single." 

*•  I  can,  though ;  for  neither  would  have 
believed  the  misery  attendant  on  such  an 
union  but  by  experience  ;  and  they  would 
have  been  rendered  as  wretched  by  their 
wishes,  as  they  are  now  in  th^  fulnlmeni 
of  them."  • 

"  If  they  had  resolved  never  to  marry* 
such  yirishes  would  not  have  intruded." 

^^  I  am  not  convinced  of  that;  now 
yourself  for  example,  Fitzosbert ;  have 
you  no  fly-about  wishes  ?  fire  you  free 
firom  all  perturbatioi^,  and  such  lik««^  in- 
hs^bitants  of  the  heart  ?" 

Fitzosbert  was  prevented  from  reply- 
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iQg)  if  even  he  bad  bad  the  inclination  to 
do  so,  by  the  appearance    of  Mr.  FaU' 

*^  FiUosbert  I''  said  he,  in  a  command* 
ing  voice,  as  our  hero  checked  his  steed, 
^  I  told  jou  I  should  warn  you  and  watch 
over  yowAr-Beware,    then,  of  that  fair 
young  creature  ! — ^You  are  safe  yet,  con- 
tinue so; — if  you   are    irresolute,   cast 
away    your    irresolution — there    was    a 
£orm  as  perfect  as  hers,  which  concealed  a 
soul — go  to;- — she  had    no    soul! — oh  J 
all  that  animated  that  perfection  of  love*« 
Jiness,  was  a  smiling  devil — ^but  what  man 
eeald  siispect  /Aa/ a  fiend  lurked  .in  such 
a  bosom  .'V- the  odelting  lustre  of  her  eye  ! 
^f-?Fitzosbert,  to  look  on  it  would  madden 
you  ; — and  1  have  looked—and  loved — 
and-^no  matter  !-rrreceive  you  my  warn- 
login   time.— rBe  not  surprised  ^— Said  I 
not,  when  least  you  expected  to  see   me  I 
should  be  present  ?  So  shall  I  ever ;  we 
shall  not  meet  again  to-day — to-morrow 
either— I  will  see  you  as  soon  as  possible 
-r-meantime,  shield  your  heart ; — if  it  is 
in  danger — for  her  loveliness  is  divihe— ^ 
ffight  alone  can  ^vailyou. — If  I  had  fled! 
^T-=-but  I  did  not-^I  remained — rlingered-— » 
aad  was  lost  !-^-rBe  you   warned— ^when 
danger  approaches— the    danger    of   a 
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syren— rememi^r/ — that  promise — remem- 
ber r 

And  immediately  Mr*  Fauconberg 
crossed  over  the  hedge  into  the  next 
field,  leaving  Beauclair  and  Fitzosbert 
overwhelmed  with  surprise. 

"  Extraordinary  man !"  said  the  former 
at  length,  "  I  fear  his  senses  are  disor- 
dered ;  what  meant  he  by  uttering  the 
word  ^  remember'^  so  impressively !  That 
trisyllable,  so  renowned  in  romance — 
the  watch-word  of  terror — ^the  signal  of 
mystery !" 

Fitzosbert  was  conscious  that  in  this 
case  w£^s  neither  terror  nor  mystery  ;»— 
he  knew  that  Mr.  Fauconber^  alluded  to 
the  promise  he  had  given  him,  and  1^ 
could  not  restrain  a  smile  as  he  recollect- 
ed the  earnest  impressiveness  with  which 
that  extraordinary  man  had  spdken.of  a 
circumstance  so  trifling  in  itself. 

But  trifling  as  it  was,  Pitzosbert  felt 
an  unaccountable  repugnance  to  speak 
of  it  to  Beauclair.  It  is  probable  that 
this  arose  from  an  unwillingness  to  con- 
fess fhe  influence  Mr.  Fauconberg  had  so 
suddenly  acquired  over  him  ;  a  proud 
mind  will  scarcely  ever  submit  to  make 
a  tacit  avowal  of  inferiority ;  Fitzosbert^ 
was  a  "  haught  spirit,"  atod  he  returned 
no  answer  to  Beauclair's  remark. 
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"  And  how,"  continued  the  latter, 
''  couid  he  contrive  to  meet  U8  so  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  park  ?  He  seldom 
Yralks  this  Way,  and  I  should  imagine  he 
has  some  particular  object  in  view.  Poor 
Rosa  !  it  appears  she  is  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  him,  but  no  man  would  adopt  the 
prejudice  of  a  misanthrope — perhaps  a 
maniac." 

^^  Certainly  not,"  said  Fitzosbert  smil* 
ing,  forbe  had  developed  somewhat  of 
the  lurking  motive  of  his  friend's  remark. 


^  Well,  Maria,"  said  Beauclair,  taking 
a  seat  next  to  herji,  ^^  I  shal)  prove  to  you 
that  you  were  wrong." 

^'  rerhaps  I  was ;  nothing  is  more  pos* 
Bible.'' 

**  Oh !  yes,  several  things  are— ^for  in- 
stance, it  IS  more  possible  that  Fitzosbert 
will  marry,  after  all ;  and  4  think  Rosa 
Cambell  will  be  precisely  the  person  to 
make  him  happy." 

"  She^would  make  any  man  happy,  Vm 
convinced :  we  have  been  talking  of  Fitz- 
osbiert." 
**  Well !  and  what  does  she  say  of  him  ?" 

"  She  think*  him,  as  every  body  must 
do,  an  exceedingly  handsome,  gentleman- 
like, proud  man." 
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'*  But  ladies,  in  general,  are  not  averse 
to/>n(/c  inoursex. 

"  Nor  is  Rosa  ;  she   thinks  It  very  ro- 
mantic ;  the  greatest  chance  against  her 
felHn^  in  love  with  him  is  —  you'll  think 
it  ridiculous  enough — the  manner  of  their 
.  introduction." 

"  Why  certainly,  Fitzosbert  did  appear 
^to  great  disadvantage  then  :  the  manner 
in  which  you  presented  him  to  her  em- 
barrassed him»^ 

"  No,  no,  Beauclair,  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it :  the  misfortune  consists  in 
the  regular,  every-day  manner  of  it.  No^v 
if  Rosa  had  been  overturned  in  the  ve- 
hicle which  brought  her  here,  and  Fitz- 
osbert had,  by  some  luqkj  chance,  gone 
to  her  assistance,  the  thmg  would  have 
been  en  train  immediately.'' 
^  "Well!  but  cannot  we  contrive  some- 
thing of  the  sort  now  ?" 

•'  Oh,  no,  no !  the  first  impression  is 
already  made^  and  we  must  endeavour  to 
improve  it  as  much  as  possible.  I  won- 
der what  kind  of  a  lover  Fitzosbert  would 
make  ?" 

**  Not  a  *  whining^  one,  depend  upon  iU 
to  use  your  own  words.'' 

'^  Reflections  of  that  kind  are  not  fair, 
Harry*" 

"  Nobody  will  ever  discover  from  his 
manner  that  he  is  what  I  cdM  love-sick.'^' 
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"  Nor  Is  it  necessary  any  body  should. 
He  must,  nevertheless,  be  a  romantic, 
poetical  lover,  or  Rosa  will  never  fanctf 
bim." 

"  Well,  he  may  be,  for  ought  I  know ; 
I've  never  seen  him  in  his  heroics  ; — but 
dont  you  think  his  figure  will  disqualify 
him  for  such  a  lover  ?'' 

^  Not  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary  it 
will  be  ^  great  advantage  ta  him  ;  an 
Herculean  fx)rm  cuts  a  great  figure  in  an 
epic  poem,  you  know." 

"  A  great  figure,  no  doubt — ^but  is  he 
interesting  enough  ?— dark  eyes — that's 
well,  is  it  not  ?" 

*'  Certainly,  very  well." 

*'  Black  hair,  curling  finely ;  that's  weM 
['     3gain,  is  it  not  ?" 
I         "It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  could 

be  better." 
\         "  His   nose — Roman  ? — no— non-de- 
script  ?" 

"  Italian,  perhaps  :  a  softened  Roman. 
.  Altogether,  without  descending  to  fur- 
ther  particulars,  nothing  can  i)e  more 
captivating  than  his  exterior." 

'^  It's  evident  enough  that  he  thinks 
Rosa  almost  an  angel ;  which  you  must 
allow  is  as  sublime  a  thought  as  a  lover 
can  conceive.  But  there  15  a  difficulty — 
I  am  afraid  the  misanthropic  Fauconberg 
will  plot  against  us." 
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^*  Faucfonberg  ?  what  has  he  to  do  with 
Fkzosbert  ?" 

^^  He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  him.  We  met 
him  in  the  lane  just  opposite  the  park,  and 
he  rhapsodized  there  for  half  an  hour; 
denouncing  the  '  fair  young  creature,' 
meaning  poor  Rosa,  and  bidding  him  be- 
ware of  ner-^-and,  in  short  of  all  your 
sexj  without  any  exception.'' 

"  If  we  can  contrive  to  make  him  in 
love,  Mr.  Fauconberg  may  denounce  and 
warn  as  he  pleases,  for  the  game  is  then 
ib  our  own  hands.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble that  twa  people,  like  Fitzosbert  and 
Rosa,  can  be  inmates  of  the  same  roof, 
without  becoming  interested  in  each  other 
in  no  very  slight  degreie." 

"Rosa  will  undoubtedly  tn/^re^/  Fitz- 
osbert, hut  falling  in  love  with  her  is  an- 
other thing." 

"  Nonsense  ! — he's  composed  of  flesh 
and  blood,  L  should  stippose,  and  if  there 
be  any  combustible  ingredients  in  his 
composition,  they  will  soon  be  inflamed." 

*'  Our  best  method  will  be,  to  leaye 
Rosa  and  trim  to  themselves ;  you  know 
the  trite  saying,  *  too  many  cooks ;'  if 
Fitzosbert  were  to  suspect  but  the  sha- 
dow of  design — adieu  to  hope  !  We 
will  not  interfere,  except  by  throwing  him 
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10  the  way  of  bachejors,  or  by  remon* 
strating  on  the  absurdity  of  his  adopting 
that  life." 

^But  sumose^  Beauclair,  suppose  he 
should  not  tall- in  love  after  all,  what  shall 
we  do  then  ?  Poor  Rosa  is  so  romanti- 
cally inclined,  that  if  she  once  loves,  and 
IS  disappointed — she  would  become  a  fe- 
male  Fauconberg." 

Beauclair  looked  grave  and  thoughtful 
—the  supposition  was  too  probable  to  be 
neglected  ;  ^^  we  must  prevent  this,  if  we 
can,"  said  he  presently. 

"Yes, but  how?" 

«  How  ? — ^Nothing  can  be  more  easy 
—there  aee  a  thousand  ways,  one  shall 
discover  on  the  spur  of  the^  occasion/* 

*•  I  confess  I  cannot  think  of  one." 

^^  You  wiU^  though ;  for  the  present 
things  must  take  their  chance :  Fitzosbert 
must  marry." 

^^  But  Riosa^s  happiness  must  not  be  sa- 
crificed." 

^  Certainly  not  ;  she  id  an  exquisite 

S'rl,  and  do^s  not  deserve  such  a  fate  ; — 
oagh,  on  second  thoughts,  I  think  there 
is  no  probability  of  it,  for  I  know,  if  Fitz- 
osbert  were  not  so  ardently  in  love  as  we 
might  wish,  yet  if  he  were  to  suppose 
a  young,  innocent  creature,  like  Rosa,  loved 
Am  with  the  enthusiasm  she  would  do«^ 
8  ^ 
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he  would  marry  her;  thus, an^vray,  our 
end  will  be  gained." 

"  Poor  Rosa  would  be  miserable,  if  she 
thought  he  made  her  his  wife  from  mty 
only?^ 

^'  How  should  she  know  ?«  Depend  on 
it  that  his  conduct  after  marriage  will  pe- 
ver  afford  her  reason  to  suppose  it,  so 
don't  give  utteruice  to  any  more  such 
fastidiousnesses.^'* 

"I obey:— and  now  having  comfort- 
ably mapied  them  nolens  voknSf  let  na 
wind  up  our  conversation  with  that  de^ 
nouement.^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A.WHdLE  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
Miss  CambeU  became  an  inmate  of  Mr. 
Beauclair's  family,  and  things  aj^ptartd 
to  procped  as  favourably,  for  a  matrimonial 
termination  as  any  of  the  parties  could 
possibly  wish.  What  Rosa  and  Fitzosbert 
thought  of  each  other  in  reality^  will  be 
best  shown,  by  copying,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  reader,  the  following  two  letters,  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  we  can  vouch,  as  we 
possess  the  privilege  of  peeping  over  the 
shoulders  ot  every  character  who  appears 
in  these  pages. 

Miss  Rosanna  CambeU  to  Miss  Carolinp 
Delaniore, 

[an  extract.] 

w  The  misery  of  neglect  which  you 
appeared  to.  fear  I  should  suffer  from 
wealthy  relatives,  cannot  be  felt  by  me. 
Would  Boea  CambeU,  think  you,  Caro- 
line, endure  such  a  neglect  ?  JVo  .— - 
1  would  traverse  the  most  trackless  de^ 
sertfi  ttes  habitable  globe  contains,  and 
become  a  dweller  on  their  arid  soil,  ra- 
ther than  live  in  luxury  and  wealth,  to 
be  despised  by  the  minions  of  either. 
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"  You  will  call  me  romantic^  as  you 
have  often  clone  before ;  it  is  pride  rather 
than  romance,  Caroline ;  or,  if  indeed  it 
be  the  latter,  do  not  suppose  that  I  would 
part  with  it  for  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
worldling,  or  the  coolness  of  the  prudent. 
What  I  am  now  I  must  remain  ever;  the 
sentiments  so  early  infused  into  my  mind 
by  that  parent,  whom,  above  all  mortals, 
I  loved  and  venerated,  will  stamp  it  for 
eternity. 

*'  My  cousin  Maria  loves  me  j  yes,  my 
Caroline,  she  regards  your  happy  friend 
with  tenderness  ;  therefore^  &he  can  make 
me  what  she  pleases — bend — mould — . 
soften  me  at  will : — her  children  too  : — 
Oh !  my  friend,  they  are  beautiful  as  the 
cherubim,  that  fancy  portrays,  when  she 
dwells  oD  the  forms,  which,  receiving  the 
soul  from  death,  shall  waft  her  to  immor- 
"tality. 

"  Mr.  Beawlair  also  regards  me  with  af- 
fection ;  he  loves  what  the  world  c^XhjesU 
ing  : — I  do  not ;  for  you  know,  Caroline,  I 
am  the  worst  hand  (as  people  say)  at  un- 
derstanding wit  that  ever  existed  ;  I  hope 
I  shall  never  marry  a  man  who  will  expect 
me  to  commend  his  bon-mots^  for  how  coilld 
I  appreciate  what  I  cannot  comfirehend  ? 
A  tmtty  knight  would  seldom  have  obtain- 
ed a  prize  at  a  tournamant,  I  fancy ;  I  won- 
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der,  if  this  kind  of  beaux^prits  compoBed 

a  part  of  the  fashionable  work!  in  the  daja 

of  Coeur  de  lAon.    I  rather  conjecture  it 

began  to  rear  its  bead^^rst  in  tTO  reign  oi 

Elizabeth;  to  be  sure,  I  may  be  ini8tidien« 

but  doD^t  you  think  that  the  revival  of 

such  combats  as  these  would  eventually 

benefit  our  nation  ;  let  them  discard  mml 

and  fight  with  the  modern  arms5  and 

should  we  not  have  a  kingdom  of  heroes  ? 

I  read  the  newspapers,  sometimes,  mice  I 

left  the  dear  solitude  of  M-— ,  and   I 

think  die  use  of  swords,  pistols,  and  all 

tfaeir  terriUe  concoo^tants  will  soon  be 

abandoned;  for  boxings  or,  as  others  call  it, 

jmi^t^nv is. the  method  of  displaying- cou^ 

rage  now,  and  I  consider  it  probable  that 

civilized  nations  will  agree  to  discard  all 

instruments^  and  decide  national  diflferences 

by  mantuil  application.     Beaudair  says  it 

is  a  revival  of  Olympic  sports,  and  proves 

our  veneration  for  antiquity,  and,  besidest 

shovi^  we  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 

nature  to  art; '  for',  said  he  the  other  day, 

^  if  she  has  given  us  weapons  of  offence 

and  defence,  why  need  we  condescend  to 

,  owe  any  thing  to  the  aid  of  art  ?'— This 

may  be  very  true,  but  to  me,  just  emerging 

from  what  people  call  rustication^  it  appears 

ungentlemcmrlike  ;  yet  my  opioion  is  wrong, 

I  dare  say,  for  I  hear  it  ^  is  patronised  by 

.8* 
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those  whom  rank  and  fortune  declare  to  be 
gentlemen^  aye,  and  practised  too.' 

**  The  third,  (I  think  three  is  an  impor- 
tant number,)  the  third  inmate  of  Rolands 
is  Mr.  Fitzosbert. 

"  When  I  first  saw  this  Mr,  Fitzosbert, 
Caroline,  I  thought  him — ^notwithstanding 
black  curly  hair — ^black  eyes— -a  fine  fore- 
head, and  majestic  eyebrows— ^a  stature  of 
six  feet — not  decidedly  handsome,  no/  in- 
teresting ;  too  much  of  commandbg 
haughtiness,  and  too'  little  of  sentiment-— 
in  short,  an  Achilles,  and  not  a  Paris.— ^ 

**I  thought  so  for  the  whole  of  the 
first  evening,  and  the  subsequent  day,  but 
—now  Tthmk  him  infinitely  interesting^ 

^  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  what  wrought 
this  change,  for  his  manners  continue 
the  same;  Maria-^Mrs.  Beauclair,  I 
should  say,  informs  me  ihat  every  one 
pronounces  him  divine,  and  so  insen- 
sible is  he  to  the  charms  of  our  sex,  that 
to  that  epithet  is  aflixed  Hnvindble.^  When 
I  heard  this,  I  thought  the  title  was  not 
ill  applied.  I  discovered  an  analogy 
between  him  and  the  ^De  Breuce;'  ror 
equally 

**  proud  is  his  tone,  and  calm ;  lus  eye 
•*  Has  that  corapeHing  d^ity, 
«*  His  mien  that  bearmg^  baugbt  and  high, 
**  Which commoDtpirits  fear;** 
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arid  as  soon  as  I  did  discover  it^  I  was 
resolved  that  my  ^spirit'  should  never 
be  subjected  hj  ^  fear'  of  him  to  the 
appellation  of  ^  common;'  and,  in  short, 
I  begin  to  Uhe  him  exceedingly,  ^isa 
barbarous  lermi  but  I  can  find  no  other 
|o  ^escribe  exactly  what  I  feel.  1  do 
not  love  him^-no—- 1  shall  never  hve  again 
— no ! 

•*  'Tis  said  with  sorrow  time  can  cope ; 

**  Bxkt  thift  1  feet  tan  ne*er  be  true, 
**  For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 

♦»  My  memory  immortal  grew.*' 

"  If  your  brother,  oh,  my  Caroline ! 
had  been  false,  this  heart  would  never 
have  complained — -pride  would  have  as- 
sisted me-~but  death!  alas!  Clarence 
died  in  youth,  and  with  him  died  all  the 
passion  this  heart  can  feel  Tell  not  me, 
that^me  is  the  panacea. 

*' Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes,  \ 
**  More  hallowed  when  Ks  hope  is  fled  i  \ 

*SO\k !  what  are  thousand  living:  loves,        ^ 
'*  To  that  which  cannot  quit  tne  dead  ?'*  ' 

**  The  love  where  death  has  set  his  seal, 

••  Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rivals  Steal,  , 

.**  Nor  falsehood  disavow . — " 

"O*  '  more  hii  buried  love  endears 

•*  ^an  aught,  except  its  living  years.*' 

"  Yes,  Clarence!  livings  thou  wert 
more  precious  to  me  than  all  on  earth 
besides ;  and  dead^  I  treasure  thy  memory 
in  my  inmost  heart    When  I  remove  thy 
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haIIo«red  ima^  froni  its  sanctuary,  may  I 
— but  no,  CmrenCe,  I  will  not  vow  to 
tbee ;  oh!  when  1  think  to  change^  I 
will  return  ta  dear  M— — 5  I  will  go  to 
thy  grave  and  view  the  sod,  which  co- 
vers all  that  was  beautiful  and  noble ;  1 
wilt  listen  to  the  whispers  thy  hovering 
form  will-  breathe  into  my  ear,  and  then 
can  I  change? 

"  Mr.  Fitzosbert  may  be  secure  j  how 
can  I,  lifeless  as  I  am,  except  when  speak-  I 

ing  of  my  dear,  adored,  native  home,  ro- 
mantic Scotland,  endanger  the  peace  of 
an '  invincible  ?'  The  heart  that  can  ad- 
mit two  loves,  is  more  capacious  than 
your  friend's,  Caroline.  I  hope  Mr,  F. 
does  not  regard  me  so  partially  as  my 
dear  Mrs*  Beauclair  would  insinuate ;  he 
IS  so  very-  amiable,  that  to  be  in  any  way 
conducive  to  liis  infelicity,  woijld  be  as 
great  a  grief  to  myself. 

**  Write  very  soon,  I  charge  you  ;  when  ; 

I  read  the  warm  effusions   of  your  aflfec-  U\ 

tionate  heart,  I  shall  fly  on  the  wings   of 

fancy  to  M :  I  shall  re-visit  that  spot, 

where,  scarcely  twelve  months  since,  I 
saw  your  brother  for  the  last  time,  and 
lost  my  happiness,  ere  yet  seventeen  sum- 
mers had  rolled  over  my  head.       Adieu ! 

''  Rosa." 
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Extratt  from  Mr.    Fiizosberfs   ktter  to 
Major  Herbert. 

**  Yes^  dear  Herbert,  1  am,  as  your  Htt- 
ter  .expresses  it,  most  comfortably  pi- 
ning ^  'mid  sylvan  scenes  of  rocks  and 
dells^  and  nature^s  wildest  imagery,'  and 
here  I  shall  mosi  probably>  vegetate'  for 
some  time  longer. 

^  Wooing  PhilHs!  Is  it  possible,  Frank, 
^iyou  could  dictate  sucn  romantic  ^  fus- 
tian, or  ^ur  pen  trace  it  ?     Have  not  I 
affirmed  to  you,  I  am  irrevocably  a  ba- 
chelor ?      What  v«rith  Isabel   Seymour, 
and  the  host  of  scheming  matrons  and  mU 
Ung  damsels  I  have  encountered,  I  have 
surely  seen  enough  of  the  sex. — The  seXf 
said  I  ? — Hang  it,  I  beli^v%  after  all,  they 
are  npt  so  bad  as  we. 

"  Maria,  the  wife  of  Beauclair,  our  fel- 
low-collegian, is,  in  the  main^  an  excellent 
femme — and,  also,  a  most  respectable  mo- 
ther ;  which,  mtre  nous^  Herbert,  I  think 
is  the  most  exalted  encomium  I  could  pos- 
ably  bestow.  But  if  she  were  perfect^ 
why  should  I  become  a  fool  at  last  ?  No, 
no,  dear  Major,  I  shall  never  marry  ;  ne-  ^ 
yer !  never  !  Beauclair  may  persuade, 
JQU  may  rally^  RosaCambell  may  tempt— 

^'  And  who  is  Rosa  Cambell  r 

"  Kosa  Cambell  is  a  relation  of  Mrs. 
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Beauclair— that  is  not  what  you  want  to 
know — you  would  pronounce  her  an  an- 
gel, and  if  the  niost  beautiful  form  in  ex- 
istence can  make  her  one,  she  is:  so 
much  for  your  gratification ;  allow  me  to 
enlarge  a  little  for  my  own. 

"  Of  all  strange  little  mortals,  Rosa  is  t)iie 
strangest.  Bred  in  the  very  depth  of  re- 
tirement, her  simplicity  is  uncommon 
perhaps  it  renders  her  more  interesting, 
more  dangerous  to  any  man  but  myself; 
I  can  indulge  n!iy  fancy  by  contemplating 
naivete  and  her  beauty  in  her  security ; 
defended  by  the  Bachelor^s panoply^!  diA. 
defiance  to  both. 

<^  I  told  you  she  has  hitherto  run  wild  ih 
retirement ;  that  is,  amidst  the  rocks,  and 
glens,  and  other  romantic  appurtenances 
of  Scotch  scenery;  this,  andOssian  to- 
.gelher,  have /)06^i>ccF  her  mind  to  a  most 
sublime  attitude  ;  her  imagination  has  be- 
come fervid  and  enthusiastic  ;  her  lan- 
guage sometimes  even  wildly  energetic  ; 
the  style  of  her  countenance  and  dress 
poetical  ;  every  af^tion  speaks  to  the  tmo- 
ginaiimi  of  the  beholder,  and  every  turn 
of  her  heavenly  countenance  to  his  heart* 
"  Don't  suppose,  however,  that  mine 
is  in  danger  :  I  do  assure  you,  on  the  ve^ 
racity  of  a  bachelor,  that  it  never  beat 
more  tranquilly:  true,  this  girl,  thb  Rosa, 
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interests me^^nd I loieher:  pob!  Imeaoi 
I  haye  a  fraiemc^  affection  for  her,  neither 
more  nor  less.     Lest  your  imagination 
^oidd  run  away  with  your  reason,  and 
lead  you  to  suspect  the  contrary,  I  do  af» 
firm  that  to  see  her  happily  msorried  io 
another,  would  afford  me  pleasure..   If 
this  is  not  proof  sufficient,  that  my  af' 
fections  are  yet  in  my  own  ]^eping,  why, 
e^en  think  as  you  win.    I  know  myself  se- 
cure, I  never  shall  resi^  my  fellowship  in 
&e  bachelor's  fratenuty^^'but  what  sig- 
nify my  protestations  ?     You  may  shake 
your  wise  <faead,  and  think  I  protest  too 
ffioch,  so  that  I  can  answer-^aye,  but  FU 
ieen  my  word. 

«  Beauclair  has  introduced  me  to  two  be- 
ings of  my  own  class,  a  counsellor  the  one, 
the  other  a  nusantbrope ;  the  former  amus- 
ed, the  latter  beycmd  description  interested 
me,  and  yet  he  is,  what  you  would  call  a 
madman  !  Some  disappointment  of  the 
heart  has  banished  him  from  the  ^  busy 
haunts  of  men,^  to  an  antique  dwelling 
near  Rolands.  Ah !  Herbert !  woman, 
woman!  she  has  ruined  his  peace^  and 
that  of  thousands  more  :-«certainly  I  shall 
dieahatkdor  r 


These  extracts  will  sufficiejotlv  evince 
the  sentiments  of  our  hero  and  Rosa  lor 
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each  other ;  therefore,  without  farther 
commeDt^  we  proceed  to  relate  their  ac- 
tions. 

Id  a  farm-house,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Tillage  of  Hatterwick,  on  the  Ro- 
lands estate,  dwelt  James  Hicks,  who, 
by  industry  and  the  kindness  of  a  lenient 
landlord,  had  risen  Irom  the  CQltiyator  of 
as  maH  spot  ^laiid  to  the  owner  of  an  ex- 
tensive farm. 

With  his  fortune,  James's  ambition 
had  risen  also,  and  he  married  the  half* 
educated  daughter  of  the  village  lawyer, 
who,  for  eighteen  pounds  per  annum,  had 
re<^tved  what  she  called,,  a  ^  most  gmted 
tdieation.^  or,  in  othw  words,  had  ieamed 
French,  music,  and  dancing  from  an  emi- 

grant  native  of  Limoges^  in  France,  who 
ad  in  his  own  country  been  an  itinerant 
teacher  of  the  lastniieotioned  accom- 
plishment. 

James,  «fter  the  honey-moon,  began  to 
repent  of  his  bai^in ;  the  lady  declared 
^  she  could'nt  do  no  such  monstroue 
vulgar  thing  as  to  milk  or  make  cheese, 
and  ahe  thought  as  how  it  was  varsely  un- 
kind o^ Mr.  Hick$ to  desire^  it;  to  be  surCf 
he  had  had  no  edication,  and  so  knowed 
no  better,  but  she,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  one  of  the  most  respectablest  boardr 
ing  schools  out  of  Lunnun,  might  be  al- 
lowed to  know  how  things  should  be.'* 
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This  reasoDiDg  did  not  appear  so  con- 
clusive to  James,  as  did   the  decided  ^  / 
wqn^t^  with  which  she,  in  future,   replied 
to  his  representations.     The  husband  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  to  work  in  double 
ratio,  that  his  increased  profits  might  be 
adequate  to  the  augmented  expenditure, 
which  an ac^tit/to/ra/servant to  attend  the 
daily  occasioned. 

About  six  months  after  the  marriage  of 
James  and  Fanny  Hicks,  they  received 
into  their  family  a  boarder,  in  the  person 
of  an  elegant  young  woman,  apparently 
nearly  eignt-and-twenty«    Mrs.  Acton^  as 
she  was  called,  lived  exceedingly  retired, 
neither  paid  nor  received  visits,  nor  could 
the  curiosity  of  neighbouring  farmers  ex- 
tract from  nonest  James  or  his  all  accom- 
plished lib,  any  but  the  simple  informa- 
tioD  of  her  being  the  sweetest-tempered 
and  best  heartea  lady  upon  earth. 

Three  months  after  Mrs.  Acton^s  ad- 
mission in  James  Hicks'  cottage,  the  farm- 
er's wife  gave  birth  to  twins,  the  first 
born  of  which  was  called  Frances,  and 
the  other  Florence  Acton  Hicks,  by  the 
express  desire  of  the  lady  whose  name 
she  bore,  who  likewise  became  her  spon- 
sor, and  promised  to  attend  to  her  esta- 
blishment in  life.  Only  one  year  after 
the  birth  of  the  sisters  did  she  continue 
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a  member  of  farmer  Hicks'  family,  and 
with  her  departure,  all  curiosity  respect- 
ing her  departed  also. 

The  persons  of  the  twins,  as  they  ex- 
panded, presented  no  resemblance.  Fan- 
ny was  a  remarkably  beautiful  child, 
whilst  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  was 
scarcely  passable.  This  inequality  ex- 
tended also  to  their  minds ;  Fanny's  was 
not  strong,  adapted  to  her  own  sphere ; 
but  that  of  Florence  was  capacious,  gay 
even  to  volatility,  and,  in  cases  where 
she  conceived  herself  injured,  indescriba- 
bly haughty. 

The  rector  of  a  village,  five  miles 
from  Rolands  ftirA,  was  a  very  distant 
relation  of  Mrs.  Hicks;  he,  however^ 
acknowledged  the  consanguinity  by  con- 
descending to  partake  of  their  *  brown 
stout,'  Christmas  pies,  and  festival  fare, 
and  by  accepting,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  a  turkey  and  chine,  or  some 
other  country  dainty. 

He,  with  others,  was  struck  witb  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  Fanny,  aud  predict- 
ied  that  "  of  a  surety,  she  would  become 
the  lady  of  the  family."  For  some  years 
9he  was  bis  decided  favourite,  but,  at 
length,  the  gayety  and  natural*  wit  of 
Florence  wrought  a  revolution  in  Mr. 
Williams's  sentiments,  and   he   affirmed 
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^^  that  she  had  wisdom  enough  for  ft 
Bishop.'' 

The  two  children  were  sent  at  the  same 
period  to  "  the  village  schoolmistress,'' 
and  here  their  contrast  was  indeed  con- 
spicuous. Fanny  proceeded  in  the  smooth 
aoecedaiy  method,  but  Florence's  mind 
grasped  every  thing  that  was  taught  her 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Her  attain- 
ments were  soon  equal,  or  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  dame,  and  tne  child 
herself  was  the  first  to  discover  it.  This 
provoked  her  to  exert  her  talents  for  the 
ridiculoust  and  the  offended  gouvemanie 
dismissed  her  refractory  pupil  with  every 
mark  of  disgrace.  Florence  gained  the 
lau^h  both  at  the  farm  and  the  Rectory, 
whither  she  was  carried  by  Mr»  Hicks, 
accompanied  by  his  wife. 

They  stated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams 
their  embarrassment ;  tney  said  the  child 
had  become  superior  to  her  instructress, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  was  no  farther 
occasion  for  her  to  go  to  school  in  the 
village,  but  as  Mrs.  Hicks  wished  her  tD< 
possess  the  advantage  of  a  good  "  edica» 
lion,"  why  they  had  called  to  ask  the  ad- 
vice of  their  cousin. 

It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  and  well- 
known  in  Hatterwick,  that  though  Fanny 
Hicks  appeared  exclusively  to  possess  the 
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tenderness  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
yet  every  wish  expressed  hj  Florence  was 
instantly  complied  with,  if  in  the  compass 
of  their  ability ;  and  that  the  behaviour  of 
the  whole  family,  influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  heads  of  it,  had  always  more 
of  respect  in  it  when  directed  to  her  than 
to  her  sister.  Some  attributed  this  diffe- 
rence to  the  folly  of  the  parents,  but 
others  more  justly  concluded,  that  it  was 
attributable  to  the  extraordinarily  impo- 
sing manners  of  Florence. 

Parson  Williams,  after  deliberating 
some  time,  at  len^h  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  abilities  of  their  youngest 
daughter  were  uncommon,  and  would 
never  meet  with  the  cultivation  necessary 
to  the  expanding  of  them  into  fair  ana 
fruitful  plants,  unless  his  present  proposal 
were  accepted  ;  he  would  mention  it  tp 
them.  It  was,  that,  as  he  was  then  a 
widower,  Florence  should  reside  with  him 
altogether;  that  he  should  be  her  only 
instructor,  and  that  she  should  receive 
from  his  housekeeper  all  the  information 
in  employments  that  came  particularly 
within  the  female  sphere;  visiting  Rolands 
farm  at  intervals  only. 

With  the  greatest  joy  and  alacrity  his 
proposal  was  accepted  ;  the  child  herself 
was  infinitely  gratified  by  the  prospect  of 
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such  a  change,  from  the  attachment  she 
had  contracted  for  Mr.  Williams, 

Domesticated  at  the  parsonage,  Flo- 
rence receiyed  the  instructions  of  her  pa- 
tron with  avidity.  He  grounded  he 
thoroughly  in  the  principles  and  construc- 
tion of  ner  own  language,  and  then  taught 
her  the  classics. 

Geography,  astronomy,  and  even  ma- 
thematics^  succeeded  to  the  inferior  ac- 
quirements  of   writing    and    arithmetic. 
Mr.  Williams  understood  the  grammatical 
part  of  4Jhe  French  language,  and  he  com- 
muDicated  his  knowledge   to  his  docile 
ani  capable  pupil.     Of  music  and  draw- 
ing he  knew  nothing;  the  vocal  part  of 
the  former  Florence  acquired  by  the  aid 
of  a  fine  voice,  and  delicate  ear,  and  per- 
haps the  amateur  would  have  preferred 
the  wild  strains  she  warbled,  to  the  finest 
modulations   of   art :   it   is,   however,   a 
question  which  they  only  can  decide,  nor 
is  it  material  if  it  never  be  decided  at  alL 
For  the  graphic  art  Florence  had  no  taste  ;^ 
its   sphere  was  too  confined,  too  much 
within  rule,  for  her  vigorous  imagination* 
to  endure  its  trammels. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Florence  had  at- 
tained such  a  proficiency  in  Latin,  thai 
she  could   translate  Horace  with  ease; 
Greek  her  patroa  had  not  attempted  to 
9* 
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leach  her.  French  she  read  with  as 
much  freedom  and  pleasure  as  English ; 
and  in  mathematics  she  had  made  such  a 
proficiency^  that  Mr.  Murray,  of  whom 
we  slightly  made  mention  in  a  preceding 
page,  pronounced  her  the  only  woman 
capable  of  conversing  with  sm  enlightened 
man. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Florence's  per- 
son was  improved  beyond  all  expectation  ; 
her  figure  was  tall  and  graceful,  and  ap- 
peared to  advantage  in  the  neat  dress  she 
generally  wore.  Her  features*  nobodj^ 
thought  of  scrutinizing,  for^ot</was  so 
intelligibly  stamped  on  all,  that  the  eye 
disdained  to  observe  the  form  of  any. 

Amongst  the  book«  which  composed  the 
curious  melange^  dignified  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams with  the  name  of  library^  Florence 
bad  found  several  plays,  and  the  works 
of  the  best  novelists  of  the  last'age.  These, 
with  the  pei*usal  of  history  and  biogra- 
phy, had  taught  her  somewhat  of  the 
world,  and  a  selection  of  satirical  poems 
had  cautioned  her  against  displaying  that 
classical  knowledge  she  in  reality  possess- 
ed. The  kctur^f  these  different  works 
had  rubbed  off  the  rust  she  would,  other- 
wise, inevitably  have  contracted,  and  had 
fitted  her  for  a  denizen  of  the  world. 
We  Bzy  a  denizen^  for  Florence  grate- 
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fiilly  acknowledged  herself  such:  she 
hoped  to  become  a  citizen  in  a  kingdom 
that  passeth  not  away  : — in  other  words, 
she  was  a  Christian. 

Fanny,  meanwhile,  having  completed 
her  studies  under  the  sage  abecedarian  of 
the  village,  was  sent  to  receive  a  '*  fash- 
unubble  edication'^  at  a  seminary  ^^  where 
young  ladies  were  instructed  in  every 
modern  branch  of  female  litrature,  at  the 
moderate  sum  of  fourteen  pounds  per  an- 
num." The  farmer  did  not  oppose  this 
procedure,  for  he  thought "  a  letel  lam- 
ing would  do  Fan  no  harm.*' 

But  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a 
faali^it  was  discovered  that  the  still  beau- 
tifuKFanny  could  not  reply  to  the  repeat^ 
«d,  ^  Commy  vous  porty  vous  ?**  of  her 
♦'  well-edicated''  Mamma,  with  even  to- 
lerable accuracy.  A  spinnet  had  been 
purchased  for  the  convenience  of  the  fair 
musician,  but  to  the  farmer's  great  dissa- 
tisfaction she  could  not  ^^  regail  his  aural 
nerves,"  eitlier  with  **  Come  haste  to  the 
wedding,"  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coyerley,"  or 
**  the  Devil  among  the  tailors."  From  this 
doable  cause  she  was  removed  to  a  supe- 
rior academy,  where  the  terms  were  even 
twenty  guineas  per  annum. 

In  vain  Mr.  Hicks  remonstrated  at  such 
an  enormous  expense ;  the  lady  was  inex- 
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orable,  and  silenced  him  with  the  conclu- 
sive argument, "  that  as  Flory  was  larn* 
ing  to  be  so  main  clever  for  nothing,  and 
had  her  prog  Into  the  bargain,  and  her 
clothes  too,  so  as  she  didnU  lay  them  to 
a  brass  farding,  why  she  thought  they 
might  surely  afford  to  polish  Fan  up  a 
bit;  for  her  part,  she  knowed  the  vantage 
o'  edication  m  her  way,  for  who  wa^  more 
respectabler  in  the  village  then  she  was, 
she'd  be  glad  to  know  ?  And  besides,  if 
Fan  did'nt  learn  to  sing  and  play  to  old 
parson  Williams,  why  mayhap  he  would 
leave  all  his  money  to  Flory,  Vvhich  would 
be  a  bad  job."  Which  of  the  lady^s  ar- 
guments brought  conviction  with  it,  we 
are  ignorant,  but  she  gained  her  point. 

At  the  termination  of  Fanny's  sixteenth 
year,  she  was  pronounced  cm  fa^  of 
French,  music,  geography,  and  the  use 
of  the  globes,  (by  the  bye,  there  were  no 
such  things,  as  the  last-mentioned,  in  Miss 

N-; 's  school,  and  it  is  possible,  that  if 

that  lady  or  her  assistants  had  seen  them, 
they  w6uld,  like  the  Portuguese  Friar,* 
have  mistaken  them  for  a  camera  obscura^ 
or  electrical  machine,)  and  was  brought 
home  by  her  enraptured  ipamma,  ready 
to  talk  bad  French  to  any  one,  fromGilea 

*  Vide  Goldsmith's  Popular    Geography,  under  the  lieacty. 
^*  Miscellaaeous  Otfttoms  of  the  Portuguese/'  ' 
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the  plough-boy,  to  the  squire  of  the  vU- 
Is^ ;  and  to  thump  the  old  spiunet  in 
high  style. 

The  day  after  her  arrival  at  Hatter- 
wick,  Mrs.  Hicks  invited  Mr.  Williams  and 
FJorence  to  dine   with  her,   that   they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  "  purdigous  'quirements  of  her  daugh- 
ter Fan.''     Florence  was  naturally  pleas- 
ed with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  again 
her  sister,  the  former  companion  of  all 
her  sports,  and  Mr.  Williams  wished  to 
observe  the  difference  between  a  girl  edu- 
cated at  a  fashionable   boarding  school, 
Bod  qM^  who  owed  whatever  knowledge 
$J2^|iTOsessed  to  himself. 

Accordiogly  the  visit  was  paid,  and  Mr. 
Williams  saw  enough  ^o  disgust  him  with 
the  vain,  but  still  oeautifuf  Fanny,  and 
make  him  doubly  proud  of  that  mind  he 
bad  cultivated  with  sedulous  care,  and 
whose  sole  weed  was  a  satire  not  ill-natur- 
ed, for.  it  was  only  exerted  in  ridiculing 
the  voluntary  follies  of  others,  and  a  haugh* 
tiness  which  was  never  used,  but  in  repel- 
ling the  familiarity  of  insolence. 

From  this  day,  however,  a  rivalship 
commenced  between  Fanny  and  Flo- 
rence :  on  the  part  of  the  latter  wholly 
undesigned,  but  infused  by  Mrs.  Hicks 
into  the  mind  of  the  former,  with  a  com- 
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ment,  to  endeavour  to  insatiate  herself, 
if  possible,  with  Mr.  Wilhams. 

The  beautiful  Fanny  soon,  however, 
became  the  belle  of  the  village  ;.she  led 
the  fashions  and  the  dance,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions, pronounced  her  opinion  with  a 
promptness  that  prevented  tne  neighbour- 
mg  rustics  from  doubting  its  infallibility. 

From  their  different  habits,  the  sisters 
had  now  become  quite  estranged  ;  Flo- 
rence seldom  visited  at  Rolands  farm, 
and  Fanny  still  less  at  the  rectory.  The 
one  was  exhibiting  the  effects  of  her  edu: 
cation,  by  flirting  with  all  the  farmers'  son^ 
in  the  neighbourhood»  whilst  ^hf^ther 
was  storing  her  mind  with  an  ine]>Lhiw|l^I^ 
source  of  treasure,  by  perusing  the  wWcs 
of  men  most  renowned  for  piety  or 
learning. 

At  tne  time  our  narrative  commences, 
they  were  nearly  nineteen  ;  Fanny  had 
received  several  offers  of  marriage  ;  but 
encouraged  by  her  *  Ma*^  she  resolved  to 
wait  for  a  gentleman.  Florence,  on  the 
contrary,  had  hitherto  never  been  address 
ed  in  warmer  accents  than  the  paternal 
ones  of  Mr.  Williams,  She  received  year- 
ly, by  the  medium  of  her  mother,  a  pre- 
sent from  Mrs.  Acton,  unaccompanied 
either  by  letter  or  message. 
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We  do  not  apologize  for  troubling  our 
readers  with  the  above  narrative  ;  if  it 
i^ere  not  necessary  for"  the  elucidation  of 
some  subsequent  circumfltancesy  we  should 

not  have  insulted  them  by  laying  it  before 

them* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

'  *'  Charles,''  said  Beauclair  to  Fitzos- 
bert,  "  will  you  walk  with  me  to  our 
friend's  the  counsellor  ?" 

"  Mn  Courteney  ?  Yes,"  answered  he, 
rising  with  a  slow  motion,  and  uttering 
something  between  a  sigh  and  a  yawn, 
as  he  regarded  Rosa's  draWinff  ;  "  shall 
I  cut  that  pencil  for  you.  Miss  Cambell  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  if  you  please." 

Fitzosbert  was  some  time  before  he 
had  shaped  the  point  to  please  himself; 
and  then  laying  it  down^  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment contemplating  the  fair  artist ;  her 
attitude  and  employment  were  equally 
interesting ;  she  was  bending  ojer  her 
frame,  now  regarding  the  countenance  of 
little  Harry,  and  now  tracing  his  linea- 
mehts  on  the  paper;  her  beautiful' eyes 
were  at  one  moment  slowly  raised,  and 
the  next  obscured  by  the  snowy  lids  and 
long  eye-lashes. 

Beauclair  laughingly  exclaimed, — 

'*  O  pride  of  culture  ?  ranc  achieyM,  and  late, 

**  Hl^H  finisVd  erace  of  an  aixompHsk?d  sUUe! 

*^  Yif  noble  arts!  as  ]ife*8  last  lustre  g^ven, 

*^  Gilding^  earth^s  grossness  with  the  g^Ioss  of  heaven  r 

"  *Tis  }'Our8  to  crown  complete  the  i^toj  plan, 

*^  And  Aanncmue  the  elements  of  man; 

*'  To  raise  in  generous  breasts  a  gUm  dHnnnef 

**  And  poUth  ercry  gem  of  virtue's  mine." 
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^*  I  am  glad  you.  love  drawing,*'  said 
Rosa,  raising  ber  caerulean  eyes  from  her 
paper,  ^'  but  it  is  an  art  in  which  no 
person  can  hope  to  attain  excellence, 
unless  he  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time 
to  it;  and  therefore  females, like  myself, 
cultivate  it  for  amusement,  rather  than  a 
hope  to  arrive  at  proficiency.  Do  you 
not  recollect  these  cleterring  lines  in  the 
poem  you  just  now  quoted,  Mr.  BeauT 
clair  ? 


•*  To  gain  th'  immortal  wreath  of  art  re<}uiY%s 
"  Whatever  of  worth,  or  muse,  or  grace  inspires ; 
**  Whatever  man  of  Bkav'n  or  earth  obtains^ 
"  Through  m«ntal .  toil  or  mere  mechanic  )toins ; 
**  A  constant  heart,  by  Nature^s  charms  impressed, 
*'  An  ardour,  ever  burning  in  the  breast; 
**  A  z^al  for  truth,  a  power  of  thought  intense ; 
**  A  fancy,  flowering  on  the  steins  of  sense ; 
**  A  mem'ry,  as  the  grave,  retentive,  vast,    , 
"  That  holds  to  rige  again,  th'  imprisoned  past ; 
'*  A  feeling,  stroag,  instinctive,  active,  chaste  ; 
"  JThe  thrilling  electricity  of  taste,  ' 

**  That  marks  the  mus^on  each  resplendent  part, 
**  The  seal  of  nature  on  the  acts  of  art. 
-"  An  eye,  to  bards  alone  and  painters  ffiven, 
**  A  frenzied  orb,  reflecting  earth  and  Heaven, 
"  Commanding  all  creation  at  a  glance, 
**  And  ranging  Possibility's  expanse  ; 
"  A  hand,  wim  more  than  magic  skill  cndow'd, 
•*  To  trace  Invention's  visions  a«  they  crowd ; 
**  Embody  thoughts  beyond  the  poet's  skill, 
"  And  pour  the  eloquence  of  art  at  will  j 
**  'Bove  all,  a  dauntless  soul  to  persevere, 
"  Though  mountains  rise,  though  Alps  on  Alps  appear  • 
••  Though  Poverty  jpresenther  meagre  form,  ' 

'••Though  patrons  tail,  aqd  Fortune  frown  a  storm.  ♦• 


"  Admirably  delivered !  "  said  Beau* 
clair,"  are  you  in  the  habit  of  favouring 
your  friends  with  such  long  qyotfitions  ?^ 
10     - 
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"  Long?"  exclaimed  Rosa,  **  is  it 
possible  you  can  call  good  poetry  hng^ 
of  how  many  lines  soever  it  may  be  com- 
posed? /never  can,"  ^ 

«<  O !  rare  assemblage  !  rich  amount  of  mind  ! 
**  Collective  light  of  intellect  refin'd  !" 

exclaimed  the  laughing  Beauclair^ 
"  could'st  thou  imagine,  my  world-stain'd 
genius  would  emulate  the  nights,  soarings 
Vsly  above  the  clouds,  of  thy  ethereal  one  ?« 
•O,  gentle  maid  !  believe  me,  'tis  oply  to 
gifted  souls  such  sublime,  pure,  and  un^ 
arossed  extasies  are  allowed% 

**  Alas !  how  many  casts  of  meaner  mould, 

"  Life's  common  clods,  we  every  day  behold  !** 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  those  com* 
mon  clods^  Mr.  Beauclair  ?"  saidi"  Rosa, 
half-anxiously,  half  contemptuously. 

*^  I?  Heaven  forfend!  What  could 
occasion  the  insulting  suspicion  ?  Have 
I  not  quoted,  and  mutilated,  the  poets, 
since  you  have  been  at  Rolands  with  ini- 
mitable grace  ; — in  yow  praise  too  ?" 

''  You  have  quoted,  indeed,  but  it  hat 
been  with  an  air  and  emphasis  which 
have  shown  n'rfict^Ze  rather  than  admira' 
Hon  ; — and  I  ami  sure  you  had  bolter  h^ 
silent" 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  think  so;  I  know 
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you  wish  me  to  intimate  your  model  of 
perfection,  my  friend  Fitzosbert  here !" 
exclaimed  Beauelair,  with'  proToking 
archness. 

Rosa^s  cheeks  became  crimson  ;  but 
whether  proceeding  from  love  ashamed  of 
detection,  oi*  pride  wounded  by  suspicion, 
we  cannot  affirm.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mix- 
ture of -feoth. 

Beauclair  perceived  it,  and  archly  con- 
tinued: 

"  "Foi«ive  the  tkovght  in  one  who  ne'er 

**  With  such  a  THOD6HT  can  more  offend ; 
"And  since  tkt  heart  I  cannot  share, 

^  Believe  me,  what  I  am,  uii  friend,  (pomting  iaiFitM- 
hert.) 
**  And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  fhte, 

**  Thou  loyelj  Slusher^  and  be  less  ? 
**  Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 

«*  The  friend  of  Beauty  in  dittrets  r» 

"  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Beauclair,"  said 
ilosa,  with  proud  dignity,  "  why  you 
should  delight  in  embarrassing  others; 
if,  from  a  love  of  mischief  alone,  even 
your  thoughtlessness  is  scarcely  excusa- 
ble; but  if  giving  pain  is  to  yourself 
a  gratification,  allow  me  to  retire  before 
1  witness  the  farther  exertion  of  a  dispo- 
sition which  will,  assuredly,  not  allow  me 
to  respect  you  as  I  wish/' 

"Dear,  dear  Rosa,  pardon,  pardon !'' 
—said  Beauclair,  taking  her  hand  ; 
'*  dome^  say  you  forgive— do,  do- — or  shall 
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I  get  Fitzosbert  to  ask  for  me  ? — Nay, 
smooth  that  frowning  brow,  my  fair  ;  for 
the  soul  of  me  I  could  not  help  it ;  and, 
let  me  whisper,  R,osa— if  you  would  not 
have  Mr.  Fitzosbert  believe  that  you  have 
designs  upon  him,  don't  interpret  badinage 
too  seriously.'' 

Rosa's  face  was  bathed  in  tears ;  *^  Sure- 
ly, surely,  you  do  not  suspect — -''  '*  No- 
thing in  the  world,  my  sweet  little  cousin; 
but  that  you  should  give  Fitzosbert  room 
for  suspicion  ;  to  prevent  this,  say  yoii^ 
forgive  me,  and  I  will  take  him  away." 

"  Well,  I  do,''  replied  she,  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

"  It  is  pronounced  wi(h  an  April  face, 
however,"  returned  Beauclair;  "  such  as 
it  is,  I  must  be  contented  with  it;  so  give 
me  your  hand,  that  little  pledge  of  peace 
not  olive,  arid  we  will  say,  good  morning.*' 


"  Beauclair,!'  said  Fitzosbert  to  his 
friend,  when  they  had  lost  sight  of  Ro- 
lands, "  how  do  I  abominate  that  mis* 
chievous  spirit,  which  could  lead  you  ^ 
cruelly  to  distress  your  sweet  relation 
this  morning." 

"  Poh  !  I  did  it  merely  to  give  yon  an 
opportunity  of  declarir^g  yourself  her 
cnampion;.  an  opportunity  which,  how- 
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ever,  you  did  not  use  at  the  proper  tno* 
ment ;  and  as  to  taking  me  to  task  now^ 
it  is  follj.  Where  will  be  the  eclat  of  it  ? 
Rosa  will  never  know  the  gallantry  of 
her  hver  ?" 

"  Lover  /''  exclaimed  Fitzosbert,  as  an 
an^ry  sufiusion  passed  his  countenance, 
and  curved  his  nether  lip.  "  Lover  P^ 
repeated  he. 

^  Yes,  lover^oft  what  means  the  chang- 
ing of  your  countenance,  when  you  ad- 
dress her  ?  the  nicety  with  which  you  cut 
her  pencils,  mend  her  pens,  &c.  &c.  ?  Is 
a;ny  thing  more  tiatur^l,  I  should  be  glad  to 
knon  ?  Is  she  not  fair  as  fancy  can  con- 
ceive, and  good  as  fair,  and  accomplished 
Osgood?  is  she  not  precisely  the  girl  whom 
a  reasonable  man  would  desire  for  his 
m(e  ?" 

.  **  Whom  a  marrying  man  would,  per- 
hapS)'^  said  Fitzosbert  gravely. 

**  What  ?  are  you  going  to  enact  the 
farce  of  the  *  Detenmned  Bacheior^  oqce 
again  for  'my  amusement?  i  thought, 
during  the  last  fortnight,  that  I  had  dis- 
Mvered  symptoms  of  reviving  rationality.^ 
'  "  It  appears  you  mistook,^'  returned 
Fitzosbeii  dryly. 

^  Humph  ! — 'Tis  true  you  carried  about 
n  m  you'  none  of  Rosalind's  marks  of  love  ; 
r  I    ^  yottr  bonnet  was  never  unhanded,  your  skeve 
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unbuttoned^  your  shoe  untied,  neither  did  any 
thing  about  you  demonstrate  a  careless  deso^ 
lation  ;^  and  yet,  notwithstaoding,  you 
were  ^  point  device  in  your  accoutrements^^  I 
considered  you  a  lover,  bond  fideJ^ 

^^  In  that  also  you  mistook.^' 

"Why,  thou  Dutch  burgomaster!  thou 
Zenocrates!  thou  Diogenes!  is  thy  hard 
neart  yet  unsubdued  ?  Hast  thou  con- 
templated daily  the  sweet  beauty  of  RosJl 
Cambell,  and  yet  canst  thou  boast  of  be- 
ing untouched  ?  Shame,  shame  to  thee, 
Fitzosbert !  the  being  must  be  more  or 
less,  than  man,  who  can  resist  her  winnings 
loveliness,'' 

Fitzosbert  continued  silent ;  he  fan- 
cied he  began  to  detect  something  like 
management  in  Beauclair's  conversation, 
which,  if  sanctioned  by  Rosa,  betrayed  a 
want  of  delicacy,  in  his  opinion,  unpar- 
donable.. This  then  was  the  secret  rea- 
son that  prompted  his  friend's  arguments 
in  favour  of  matrimonj — a  desire  of  pro- 
viding well  for  a  portionless  relation  !  This 
was  the  advice  of  dimtieresied  friendship  { 
Fitzosbert  felt  that  lii^i  heftrt  regarcjla^ 
Beauclalr  coldly  at  that  instant,  and  had 
withdrawn  half  its  confidence  ill  him* 

In  silence,  therefore,  they  arrived  at  Mr. 
Cocirteney's  honse,  and  once  again  li'itz- 
oebert  regarded  the  motto  over  the  door, 
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^  4UIE9CERE  HON  possis,"  With  the  mental 
excbmation  of  ^^  oh  !  certainly  1  shall  die 
a  bachelor !  Rosa  Cambell,  notwith- 
standing the  witching  tenderness  of  her 
manners,  will  never  be  any  thing  to  me.^ 

Mr.  Courteney,  freed  from  his  trouble- 
some guest,  the  gout,  rose  to  greet  their 
arrival ;  an  elderly  gentleman  was  with 
him,  whom  Mr.  Beauclair  recognized  as 
Mr.  Murray,  and  introduced  him  by  that 
name  to  Fizosbert, 

"  Indeed  Mr,  Fitzosbert,"  said  the 
Counsellor,  when  they  were  seated,  "  I 
thought  you  would  have  honoured  me 
with  more  frequent  visits ;  I  deemed  that 
the  society  of  one  of  your  own  class  would 
have  been  acceptable," 

**  Of  your  own  class  ?"  exclaimed  Mr* 
Murray,  "  is  the  gentleman  then  a  ba- 
chelor ?'' 

^  Yes,  brother  Murray,  yes,  he  is  one 
of  us,  for  which  you  will  like  him  the 
better." 

**  To  be  sure.  Counsellor,  to  be  sure 
I  shall ;  and  have  t  not  reason  ?  The 
ttsan  who  avoids  danger  is  prudent ;  Mr. 
Fitzosbert  avoids  danger,  therefore  he  is 
prudent ;  the  prudent  man  is  deserving  of 
admifatbn,  Mr.  Fitzosbert  is  a  prudent 
man,  ergo^  he  is  deserving  of  admira- 
tion." - 
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Fitzosbert  stared  in  astonishment ;  here 
were  two  syllogisms,  where  not  one  ^ 
was  required,  and  delivered  in  the  true 
school-boy  method  of  major,  minor,  and 
consequence.  Beauclair  observed  1ms 
friend's  surprise,  and  resolved  to  follow 
up  the  subject. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Murray,''  said  he,  "  I  know 
you  advocate  celibacy,  but  the  difficulty  of 
your  studies  is  some  excuse  ;  now  Mff 
Fitzosbert  is  single  from  pure  unwilling- 
ness to  woo." 

'^  That  is  not  my  case,"  answered  Mur- 
ray, "  you  know  it  is  not,  Mr.  Beauclair ; 
I  have  dived  to  the  profundity  of  logic, 
and  have  attained  such  proficiency,  that 
I  can  resolve  every  idea  of  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  capable,  into  a  syllogiem. 

"  Logic,"  said  Fitzosbert,  desirous  to 
sound  the  depth  of  Mfr.  Murray's  under- 
standing, "  is  one  of  the  first  arts  to 
wbich  we  should  apply  ourselves  in  our 
progress  towards  knowledge,  since  it  cer- 
tainly aflfords  the  best  means  of  fortifying 
and  improving  the  mind  of  man  ;  but  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  syllogifp 
of  the  scbpols  is  sometimes  useless,  or  m- 
volves  men  in  endless  pertrfexitJes." 

"  Humph  !  humph  !  I  consider.  Sir, 
you'll  excusfe  me,  that  a  prejudice  of  that 
nature  is  one  qf  the  idola  specus  I  the 
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idola  specus,  sir,  which  of  all  idola  are 
perhaps  the  least  dangerous,  because  they 
belong  to  an  individual  rather  than  to  a 
^S8«  1  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  not  be 
backward  in  giving  your  opinion  from  anj 
impression  that  my  researches  n  this 
science  may  have  given  me  any  verj/  de- 
cided advantages  over  an  antagonist;  I 
do  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  neglect  no  op- 
portunity of  exerting  my  talents  in  this 
science^  being  convinced  that  actual 
practice  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
making  progress  in  the  art  of  reasoning." 

"  So  it  appears,''  said  Fitzosbert, 
gravely. 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  Murray ; — The 
cultivnttofi  of  the  understanding  is  the  great 
object  of  all  mental  improvements. — I  nope 
you  will  allow  that,  sir." 

"  Certainly,  it  is  self-evident" 

**  Yes^^  self-evidenU  self-evident — to 
proceed  with  my  syllogism : — 

"  The  understanding  is  occupied  entirely  about 

knowledge  : — 
**^^he    end  of  all   science  is  to  instruct  us  in 

knowledge  : — 
"  Logic  is  the  art    which    does    instruct  us  in 

knowledge : — 
**  Therefore,  of  all  sciences  Logic  is  the  most  va- 
luable."— 

^  These,  Sir,"  said  Fitzosbert, "  are 
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points  which  no  one  will  attempt  toflis^ 
pute.^' 

'*  Well  then^  Sir,''  answered  Murray, 
"  how  is  it  that  you  disregard  syllp.- 
gisms.''  ^' 

"  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  disregard  them; 
what  i  would  insinuate  is  merely,  that  I 
conceive  the  knowledge  which  enable^  its 
possessor  to  reduce  every  idea  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable  into  a  syllogism,  ndl 
worth  acquiring.^ 

"    Not  worth  acquiring!   Not  worthy 
acquiring  !''said  Murray,  contemptuously* 

"  That  is  my  opinion.  Sir,  for  I  agree 
with  him*  who  defined  the  mysterj  of 
this  mighty  syllogistic  art  to  consist  in 
this  alone ;  *  Whatever  agrees  with  any 
germs^  will  asree  with  every  species  of  that 
genus;  or  whatever  disagrees  with  any 
genus^  mil  disagree  with  every  species  of 
that  ((enus  ;^  this  being  the  principle  of 
the  art,  can  we  wonder  at  the  self-evi- 
dence and  unsatisfactoriness  of  its  conclu* 
sions  ?" 

"  Sir,  Sir,''  said  Mr.  Murray,  with 
warmth,  **  I  maintain  that,  by  syllogifl(fc 
only  can  we  arrive  at  truth,  for — 


**  Logic  leads  to  tnith  : 

**  Syllogisms  compose  the  science  of  Logic  } 

"  Therefore,  Syllogisms  lead  to  truth. 

there.  Sir,  there  you  see,  you  see !" 

^  Bamiok— Author  of  **  Lectures  on  BdUs  htttra  and  L^S^^^ 
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*  Another  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
8jII(^istic  method ;  your  minor  term  is 
erroQeous,  and  involves  the  middle  term^ 
tberefore  your  conclusion  is  false." 

*'  False,  Sir,  false!''  exclaimed  Mr. 
Murray,  **  is  not'  fogtV  the  subject, 
and  *  truth?  the  predicate ;  and  is  it  not 
predicated  of  '  logic,'  that  it  leads  to 
^  truth  ?^  In  the  second  premise,  is  not 
^  syUogisms^^  the  minor  term,  compared 
with '  logic^^  the  middle  term,  and  is  it 
not  predicated  of  syllogisms  that  *  they 
compose  the  science  of  logic?'  In  the 
conclusion,  is  not .  the  minor  term  ^  syl- 
logisms,' inferred  to  agree  vi^ith  the  major 

•  term,  *  truth,'   because   in  the   premises 

•  they  were  both  found  to  agree  with   the 
same  middle  term,  '  logic  ?' " 

**  Allow  me  to  ask,  said  Fitzosbert, 
saving  his  hand  with  a  contemptuous 
motion,  as  considering  the  obstinate  ar^ 
gumentsof  Murray,  as  too  futile  to  need 
refutation,  •*  will  this  wonderful  syllo- 
gism show  any  other  channel  to  truth 
I  and  knowledge,  than  that  of  comparing 
oor  ideas,  to  discover  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  ?" 

"  Order !  order  I"  cried  Mr.  Courte- 
ney,  who  observed  the  portentous  gloom 
of  Murray's  countenance,  ^^  is  not  the 
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subject  of  dispute  irrelevant  to  the  case 
impending  ?     |  appeal  to  the  court/' 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Beaudair,  who 
had  nevertheless  enjoyed  the  foregoing 
scene,  and  was  resolved  to  bring  it  to  the 
conclusion  he  wished ;  ^^  but  we  may  cer- 
tainly derive  much  instruction  from  |he 
profound  knowledge  our  friend  Mr.  Mur- 
ray always  displays  ;  I  am  sure  our  friend 
the  civilian^^^  Dowing  to  Mr.  Courteney 
with  quiet  archness,  ^^  will  allow  that  the 
,  conversation  of  so  subtile  a  logician^  cannot 
fail  of  improving  the  mind  of  his  audi- 
torsj' 

Mr.  Murray  bowed  triumphantly  to 
Beaucjiair's  sly  compliment,  took  snuflT, 
'  iand  again  erected  his  chin  in  a  IFne  almost 
perpendicular,  from  his  neck. 

"  But,"  continued  Beauclair,  "  how 
came  it,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  devoted 
so  much  time  to  the  acquirement  of  this 
surprising  knowledge  ?  Was  it  a  natural 
inclination  that  prompted  you  ?" 

"  Why  you  must  know,  Mn  Beau- 
clair  "  ^ 

Beauclair  knew  that  when  Mwray  pre- 
mised with  these  words,  he  was  about  to 
detail  the  oft-repeated  relation  which  he 
so  much  wished  Fitzasbcrt  to  hear,  and^ 
therefore,  casting  a  side  glance  on  his 
friendi  he  urged  the  narrator  to  proceed. 
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*•  You  must  know,  Mr.  Beauclair,  and 
Mr.  Courteney,^ — omitting  the  offend- 
ing Fitzosbert — *'  that  when  I  was  a 
yotingish  man — say  about  eight-and-twen- 
ty^  I  was  on  the  point  of  marriage,  (mark 
my  folly  !)  with  Sophy — somebody,  won't 
tell  whom.  Now,  at  that  time,  I  knew  no 
more  of  logic  than  the  name,  not  even  the 
derivation  from  the  Greek  Aoj^? — Soph 
was  a  tiresome,  teasing  being,  (woman- 
like,) and  sometimes  would  have  a  will  of 
her  own,  whereas,  I  who  always  did  do, 
and  shall  maintain  the  supremacy  of  man^ 
was  not  always  in  the  humour  to  allow 
her;  and   justly  for  you 'know: — 

*•  The  first-created  is  the  best  ;— 

**  Maa  was  first-created  ;— 

"  Therefore,  man  is  the  best.—'* 

**  Ho !  ho !  ho  P'  laughed  the  counsel- 
lor, ''then,  my  dear  Mr.  Murray,  you 
allow  the  superiority  of  the  brute  creation 
over  man  ?'* 

^  In  size,  and  strength,  Mr,  Courteney, 
certainly  :  there,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  you  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  syllogism/' 

^  In  demonstrating  absurdity,^'  answer- 
ed Fitzosbert,  equivocally  ;  "  1  must  con- 
fess that  ^/fo^m  does  not  compe/  people 
to  the  folly  of  such  premises." — 

"  Say  no  more,  oir,"  interrupted  Mur- 
11 
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raj)  M  say  no  more  ;  I  understand  and 
accept  your  acknowledgment  of  error. 
Well,  Sophy,  as  I  was  relating,  exhibited 
-Ncigns  of  waywardness  which  I  did  not 
very  much  regard,  as  I  knew  I  should 
cure  them  after  marriage  :  however,  we 
quarrelled  a  li^le  now  and  then,  but  you 
know  ^  Amantium  irce^  amaris  integratto 
est^ — well,  the  day  was  fixed  for  our 
wedding,  and  two  mornings  before  Soph 
and  I  were  conversing  on  a  subject  which 
ended  in  an  argument — and  she  made 
me  look  foolish  enough,  (for  several  peo- 
ple were  present,)  by  placing  me  in  a  pre- 
dicament, which  {  have  since  discovered 
/bgtcion^  call,  between  the  ^ont^  of  a  di' 
lemma  ;  well,  the  laugh  was  against  me, 
and  I  went  home,  broke  off  my  engage- 
ment, and  have  kept  out  of  harm^s  way 
ever  since :  the  sex  consists  of  a  race  of 
surds.^^ 

^^  You  see  what  characters  form  the 
abusers  of  the  female  part  of  creation,'' 
whispered  Beauclair  to  Fitzosbert 

'*  A  contemptible  race  !"  returned  the 
latter,  ^  but  I  hope,  though  I  am  a  bache- 
lor, }^ou  do  not  class  me  amongst  the  ca- 
lumniators of  the  sex.'' — Beauclair  laugh- 
ed, but  answered  not. 
-  **  And  so,  brother  Murray,"  said  Mr-r 
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Courtcney,  **  you  have  never  pleaded  for 
a  female,  since  ? '' 

"  Never^  till  lately  : — now  there  is  a 
woman  who  is  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral mass." 

"  What  kind  of  a  woman  must  she  be  '" 
thought  Fitzosbert. 

*^  And  pray,  Mr.  Murray,"  said  Beau- 
clair,  ^  who  is  this  eighth  wonder  ?" 

"  She  is  the  relation  of  a  clergyman 
with  whom  I  lately  became   acquainted, 
Mr.  Williams.     Her  name   is  Florence 
Acton." 

^  Acton  !  Acton  !  said  Beauclair,  "  I 
do  not  know  any  family  of  that  name." 

"  Possibly  not — possibly  not — she  is 
the  daughter  of  a  tenant  of  yours,  farmer 
Hicks." 

"  Of  Rowlands  farm  ?  But  how  comes 
it,"  asked  Beauclair,  ^  that  she  has  dis- 
carded the  family  appellation  ?" 

'*  To  gratify  a  whim  of  Mr.  William's  : 

Florence  Acton  Hicks  is  her  real  name, 
but  she  is  universally  called  Miss  Acton." 

**  And  what  are  the  qualities  that  have 
procured  your  admiration  .^"  demanded 
Beauclair. 

**  Why,  Sir,  there  is  not  her  equal  in 
learning  in  the  female  world,  I  am  con- 
vinced :  and  as  for  argument^  Sir,  she'd 
cut  up  you  or  your  friend,  directly,  if  you 
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dare  engage  her :  in  short,  she's  such  a 
woman  as  one  does  not  see    every  day." 

"  So  it  appears  !''  said  Fitzosbert  con- 
temptuously; "  upon  my  honour,  a  wo- 
man who  can  deliver  a  learned  lecture 
on  causes  and  effects,  on  ideas  simple  and 
complex,  and  so  on,  must  be  an  extraor- 
dinary animal. 

"  Jnimal^  Sir!"  exclaimed  Murray, 
angrily,  then  recollecting  himself,  "  Oh, 
aye,  true-^true — for  all  living  substan- 
ces are  animak : — woman  is  a  living  sub- 
stance : — therefore,  woman  is  an  ani- 
mal." 

"  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,"  said  Beauclair,  "  but 
I  never  heard  of  this  Miss  Acton  before. 
Pray  is  she  handsome  ?" 

''  Handsome  !  I  never  thought  of  her 
beauty ;  I  have  enough  to  do  with  hear- 
ing her  argue." 

"  A  talent  for  argument  is  very  desir- 
able in  a  wife !"  saici  Mr.  Courteney. 

'*  Yes,  so  it  is,  so  it  is,"  replied  Mur- 
ray, "  for  if  she  understands  the  true  rules 
of  disputation  she  will  the  more  easily  be 
convinced — logic  enlarges  the  mind — 
iittleness  of  minid  causes  obstinacy — there- 
fore the  woman  that  understands  logic 
will  never  be  obstinate." 

''  Very  good — very  good,  Mn  Mur- 
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ray,^'  said  the  couDsellor, "  you  have  ad- 
Tocated  the  cause  of  the  lady  admirably.'^ 

^^  He  has  indeed  !^'  said  Fitzosbert,  sar- 
castically. 

"  Come  my  good  Mr.  Murray/'  cried 
Beauclair,  **  though  the  lady^s  talents  are 
so  resplendent  that  you  bare  not  observ- 
ed whether  her  face  is  handsome  or  other- 
wise, you  can  doubtless  say  if  she  is  tall 
or  short." 

"  Tall,  tall,"  said  Murray,  looking  at 
Fitzosbert,  ^^  andin  point  oi  appearance, 
I  think,  she  would  be  a  suitable  wife  for 
jour  friend  here." 

^  A  suitable  wife  for  me !  a  suitable 
wife  for  me !"  said  Fitzosbert  with  haugh- 
ty emphasis. 

"  Yes  Sir,  I  said  so,"  answered  Mur* 
ray,  **  for^  to  my  thinking,  she  looks  as 
proud  as  you  do,  Sir,  and  has  besides  a 
noble  carriage,  which  makes  people  who 
do  not  know  her,  accuse  her  of  baughti- 


"  Really,  Sir,    your  compliment  sur- 
passes my  deserts  f" 
**  Why  no,  no,"  returned  the  incorri- 

?*ble  Mr.  Murray,  "  I  really  think  not 
0  be  sure,'  Miss  Flory  Acton  does  not 
always  look  proud ;  I  have  seen  her  pret- 
ty brown  laughing  eyes  flange  as  mildly 
asyou  please,  but  she  can  look  haughty 
11* 
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I  promise  you :  as  to  drawing  an  infe' 
rence  I  never  knew  ber  fellow,  and  she 
Quotes  Cicero  and  Virgil  more  fluently 
tnan  half  the  yicars,  and  a  third  of  the 
curates  in  the  kingdom.'^ 

"  A  prodigy  !"  said  Fitzosbert. 
"  Every  body  that  knows  her  thinks 
so,"  replied  Murray,  looking  at  his  watch; 
"  zounds !  IVe  been  talking  here  till  I 
forgot  how  time  passed.  Good  morning, 
friend  Courteney,  for  I  must  be  off." 

Parting  compliments  having  been  ex- 
changed, the  logician  departed,  leaving 
not  very  much  regret  that  he  did  so. 

"  lliat  is  an  original !  exclaimed  Beau- 
clahr* 

**  Not  a  valuable  one  I  imagine,'^  an- 
swered Fitzosbert ;  "  in  other  words  I 
think  him  the  most  ridiculously  imperti- 
nent fellow  I  ever  met  with.'' 

"  I  beg,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,"  said  the 
Counsellor,  ^  that  you  will  not  join  your 
friend  in  censuring  any  individual  in  owr 
class.  Our  brother  Murray  is  not  an  un- 
worthy man  notwithstanding  his  oddiMh 
1  do  assure  you ;  and  recollect,  that  his 
logical  propensities  had  their  source  in  a 
female. 

**  And,  my  dear  Counsellor,  cannot  you 
trace  your  bachelor-hood  to  the  sat^ 
source  ?"  asked  Fitzosbert 
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"  Partly,  perhaps ;  and  if  you  will  stay 
and  partake  my  bachelor^s  meal^  I  will 
relate  to  you  bow.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Beau- 
elair,  you  cannot  favour  me,  lest  your 
good  lady  should  institute  a  suit  against 
you.'' 

**I  think,  I  £?a»,"  answered  Beauclair 
smiling  ;  "  so,  unless  you  turn  me  out,  I 
shall  fornn  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  ^  his^ 
tory  of  a  Bachelor-lawyer."  ' 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

« 

"Here,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Courteney, 
speaking  to  his  servant  after  dinner,  "  set 
the  table  and  chairs  by  the  fire ;  bring  us 
some  wine,  and  then  get  you  gone." 

The  servant  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Courte- 
ney being  left  alone  with  the  Bachehr  and 
Married  Man  thus  began  : — 

"  Comfortably  seated  by  this  blazing 
fire,  and  regarding  the  rain  out  of  doors 
with  sentiments  of  pleasure  rather  than 
otherwise,  how  is  it  possible  I  should  avoid 
relating  my  tale  to  admiration  ?  Ad8^o 
this  the  delight  every  man  feels  i|i  acting 
the  egotist,  and  you  will  not  be  surp^rised 
if  both  these  causes  conspire  to  render  me 
^flourishing  historian. 

"  But  on  the  contrary  side  stands  a 
natural  disinclination  to  the  narrative 
line  ;  accustomed  to  disputation  by  my 
profession,  I  am  ill  calculated  to  relate 
events.  Therefore  you  must  be^  satisfied 
with  the  plain  style  of  the  narration, 
and  probably  you  will  have  to  excuse  a 
certain  lawyer-like  quaintness  6f  ex- 
pression. 

^'  You  have  already  had  a  proof  of  it ! 
So  great  an  ascendancy  has  habit  acquir- 
ed over  me,  that  when  I  begin  to  speaks  I 
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imagine,  I  am  addressing  a  Court  of  Ju* 
dicature,  and  introduce  mj  subject  with  a 
formal  exordium  ;  already^  you  must  be- 
gin to  be  wearied  wkh  my  eloquence  ; 
and — ^but  to  relieve  you  from  ennui^  I 
shall  commence  my  actual  life. 

"  Once  on  a  time  (to  adopt  the  true 
old  woman's  style)  there  dwelt  at  Bath  a 
certain  lady  and  gentleman  named  Cour^- 
teney,  who  had  the  inexpressible  happi- 
ness of  calling  a  little  urchin^  designated 
Gerald,  their  son. 

^'  From  his  infancy,  this  boy  was  ac- 
customed to  attend  to  the  expressions  of 
his  ^papa  and  mamma,'  concerning  young 
iadies  of  their  acquaintance,  who  came  ta 
the  gay  city  on  matrimonial  adventures, 
with  eager  curiosity,  and  'ere  he  had  at^ 
tained  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  more  able 
to  detect  female  manceuvres  than  many  a 
sage  gentleman  of  twice  that  age. 

"  Nayi  sigh  not,  my  good  Mr.  Fitzos- 
bert ;  you  say  you  are  irrevocably  a  Ba- 
chelor, therefore  these  manoeuvres  can 
never  endanger  you  ! 

"  Disgusted  by  the  folly  and  forward- 
ness of  people  in  his  own  rank,  youn^ 
Gerald  went  to  Eaton  with  the  determi- 
nation of  wedding  some  village-fair,  and 
of  passing  his  future  days  in  the  even  te- 
nor of  an  agricultural  life. 
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^^  Bent  on  this  condition,  he  had  drawn 
many  plans  of  realizing  the  vision  of 
Arcadia  in  Cngland  ;  his  farm  was  al- 
ways to  produce*a  golden  harvest,  no 
storms  or  blight  were  taken  into  the  ac- 
count ;  the  seasons  were  to  crown  him 
with  their  luxuriant  produce ;  winter 
was  to  witness  nought  but  the  frolick 
gambol,  or  cheerful  converse  ^  at  his 
board  a  blooming  nymph  was  to  preside, 
and  his  children  wer^  to  be  smiling 
cherubs. — 

'^  Such  were  the  projects  that  occupied 
his  thoughts  at  Eton;  the  other  boys  were 
intent  on  dreams  of  ambitious  greatness, 
and  united  in  ridiculing  his  romantic  hu- 
mour. But  sarcasm  levelled  at  him,  was 
like  throwing  a  pointless  dart  at  a  person 
armed  in  a  corselet  of  steel ;  and  he  neg« 
kcted  no  means  of  realizing  his  plans. 

^^  But  though  he  was  a  frequent  vi- 
sitant at  every  farm-house  and  cottage 
within  seven  miles  of  Eton,  he  sought  in 
vain  for  a  maiden  who  could  play  the 
Daphne  to  his  Corydon  :  some  were  too 
stupid,  some  not  sufficiently  beautiful ; 
and  some  had  suitors  in  their  own  sphere. 

"  His  constancy  to  his  project  still  con- 
tinued firm,  and  still  he  visited  every  bum- 
ble abode  where  a  female  guest,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  was  expected.  ^ 
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*f  Returning  from  a  visit  of  this  kind 
one  evening — the  evening,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  is  the  season  when 
every  historian  lays  his  most  important 
Bcene—one  evenmg,  then,  sauntering 
slowly  towards  the  school,  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  pass  the  cottage  of  one  of  his 
numerous  humble  acquaintance. 

"  The  owner  of  it,  a  widow,  opened 
the  door  of  her  garden,  and  besought 
him  to  enter  for  a  few  moments.  He 
complied,  and  she  conducted  him  into  her 
Wule  parlour. 

^  The  apartment  since  last  he  entered 
it,  had  undergone  a  complete  metamor- 
pbos'w ;  the  checked  window-curtains 
were  displaced  to  make  room  for  white 
ones;  several  china  jars  of  flowers  stood 
m  the  window  seat,  diffusing  a  delicious 
fragrance  in  the  room ;  a  carpet,  over 
which  the  setting  sun  cast  a  brighter 
tint^  concealed  the  htimble  brick  floor ;  a 
large  mirror  adorned  the  chimney-piece 
— but  hold  !  these  minutiae  are  imperti- 
nent ;  how  can  I  expect  the  relation  of 
them  will  be  received  by  another  with 
the  pleasure  I  felt  in  viewing  them. 
*  "  Here,  then  I  drop  the  third  person* 
and  adopt  the  first,  for  doubtless  long 
ere  this,  you  have  recognised  myself  in 
the  l^rald  of  my  tale. 
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^^  All  these  changes  had  been  effected 
in  one  week ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered from  my  surprise,  I  inquired 
who  had  wrought  the  transformation  ? 

''Why,  Mr.  Courteney,"  answered  the 
woman,  '*  soon  after  your  last  visits  a  lady 
came  to  look  at  my  parlour,  and  agreed  to 
give  me  twelve  shillings  a  week  for  the 
use  of  that,  and  the  chamber  over  it.  The 
offer  was?too  advantageous  to  be  refused, 
and  she  brought  all  this  new  furniture.^^ 

"  Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
was  her  reply,  though  couched  in  rather 
more  barbarous  phrases.  My  next  ques- 
tion demanded  the  name  of  the    visiter. 

"  Miss  Laura  Alladell.'' 

"  This  combination  of  liquids  sounded 
most  sweetly  to  the  ears  ol*  a  romantic 
swain  like  myself,  and  I  inquire  d  where 
the  lady  was,  , 

"  Gone  to  walk  near Wood.'' 

"  I  immediately  left  the  cottage,  and^ 
following   the  direction,  pointed   out  by 
the  old  woman^  (a  necessary  appendage  io 
all  tales,)  I  soon  overtook  the  object  of 
my  search. 

'*  Figure  to  yourselves,  gentkm^yii,  a* 
tall,  delicate  figure,  sitting  at  the  foot  OE 
a  large  tree,  her  head  reclining  against " 
the   trunk ;   a  gipsy  hat  pushed    away 
from  her  face,  large  melting  blue  ^igres,  / 
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contenplating  the  surrounding  .scenery^ 

fine   fair  hair,  inost  tastefully  disposed, 

and  tat  naked  hand  and  arm  moulded  bj 

the  ioyes,  and  polished  by  the  graces, — 

imagine  all  this,  and  you  have  the  resem^ 

.blance  of  what  I  actually  saw.    Suppose 

not  I  have  given  it  the  colouring  of  pa$^ 

sion  ;  those  days  are  fled  long  since,  and 

if  my  description  be  poetical  or  d€  la  ro^ 

mance^  impute  it  to    early    disposition, 

long  restrained  by  the  cold  apathy  of  the 

law,  and  which,  rejoicing  at  it&  emanci* 

fiation,  gladly  seizes,  this  opportunity  of 

exerting  itselfl 

^  The  jolly  old  fellow  before  you  was 
oDce  a  tall,  slender,  handsome  young 
man. — ^I  may  speak  of  what  I  was,  with* 
out  being  accused  of  vanity. — Aye  !  and 
he  read  retrarch  too,  at  that  time,  and 
understood  him — ^for  like  him 

*'  TroTommi  Amor  del  tntto  disarmatev 
^  **  Kd  apertala  via  per  gli  occhi  alcow.*'— 

^  In  considering  me,  accosting  this  fair 
young  creature,  do  not  regard  me  as  I 
€tnu,  but  remember  it  was  a  romantic  young 
felfew  who  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  be- 
ing formed  to  please  him ;  love  inspired . 
his  tongue  witn  eloquence,  and  aiter  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation,  he  had 

12 
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obtained  permission  to  call  on  her  the 
following  evening. 

"  The  next,  and  many,  many  succeed- 
ing evenings,  I  passed  at  the  cottage. 
Laura^s  voice  ivas  exerted  to  charm  me  ; 
absent  from  her,  1  neglected  every  thing; 
and  though  not  exactly  hke  the  ^ameleon 
did^nive  on  air,  I  literally  fed  on  lo)?e. 

"  Some  alteration  was  perceptible  in 
me,  for  the  ushers  remarked  it ;  my  ex- 
ercises were  performed  slovenly,  or  ne- 
glected, lessons  carelessly  repeated  or 
shdrked-'^ndi  in  short,  from  a  diligent 
lad,  I  was^  transfcrrmed  into  dn  idle  dolt. 

*t  The  conSecj^ence  was,  1  was  watch- 
ed, and  though  n6  particular  notice  was 
taken,  I  found  myself  constantly  attend- 
ed by  one  of  the  seniors.  Of  all  the 
youths  in  the  school,  Berkley  was  pre- 
cisely the  one  I  mo&t  disliked,  and  there- 
fore, the  restraint  his  hated  company  im- 
posed, was  doubly  irksome. 

Berkley  was  the  orphan  son  of  a  very 

})oor  clergyman,  but  was*  distinguished 
or  the  quickness  and  brilliancy  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  ihe  facility  with  which  he  ac- 
commodated Himself  to  the  different  dis- 
position of  every  master.  A  relation  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  his  education,  and 
be  was  destined  to  adopt  the  clerical  pro- 
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fbssion,  as  that  relation  bad  a  yalubk  liv- 
ing in  his  gift. 

^^  Berkley's  personal  appearance  was 
eqnal  to  my-  own  ;  bis  manners  were  in- 
sidiously tender,  and  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  more  lasting,  than  merejy 
a  hanasome  f6t*m  could  possibly  do. 

**  Such  was  the  spy  (for  in  that  light 
I  regarded  biqa)  placed  over  my  actions ; 
for  a  whole  weeK  I  saw  not  Laura,  and 
endured  every  consequent  mi$ery-*not 
patiently,  I  assure  you— for  in  youtb  I 
.  was  not  free  froih  the  testiness  that  marks 
my  age.  Berkley  sought  my  confidence, 
and— despairing  of  seeing  my  cottago- 
difimiy  unknown  to  him-^  yielded  it  to 
him. 

"  Par  eonsequenci^  we  visited  her  to- 
gether'; I  was  distinguished  as  I  wished, 
and  became  happy  once  again.  Berkley, 
you  may  iinagine,  was  no  longer  regarded 
by  me  as  ^i  spy;  no!  I  received  him  to 
my  friendship,  and  informed  him,  that  I 
meant  to  marry  Laura,  as  soon  as  I  became 
of  age — a  tedious  period,  bnt  yet  one  that 
1  could  not  shorten,  for  of  her  fortune,  or 
famify,  I  knew  nothing,  and  dependent 
solely  on  my  father,  I  had  no  means  df 
supporting  her  if  we  married  clandestine- 
ly, Laura  was  decidedly  averse  from  all 
reference  io  him,  refusing  to  discover  the 
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name  of  her  fajmily,  confessing/  that  AUa- 
dell  was  fictitious,  and  I  agreed,  at  hep 
earnest  desire,  to  refrain  from  all  inquiry. 

^^  I  shall  not  detain  j6a  much  longer 
with  a  history  of  my  4olly,"  continued  Mr. 
Courtcney  stirring  up  the  fire ;  "  a  con* 
vefsatbp  which  I  overheard  will  explain 
sufficient. 

**  Berkley  did  not  always  accompany 
me  to  the  cottage,  and  one  fine  evening 
— the  second  in  my  history,  gentlemen— 
1  went  alone;  Laura  was  watting,  and  I 
«et  out  to  join  her:, — the  wood  was  her 
favourite  prommeide^  and  thither  I  march* 
ed  ;-^I  penetrated  farther  into  its  reces- 
aes,  than  I  was  accustomed,  and  there  I 
saw  my  beautiful  Perdita — 

"  Bu4  alas !  and  well-a-day  !  how  did 
I  see  her  ^  Standing  '  with  one  hand  on 
Berkley^s  shoulder,  whilst  his  arms  en- 
circled her  waist. 

^^  Had  I  followed  the  first  impulse  of 
rage,  I  should  have  hurled  the  villain 
over  the  trees  precipitately  2  but  my  wis- 
dom restrained  me,  and  I  heard  the  con- 
ve.rsation  I  alli|fied  to  just  now,  the  curi- 
osity of  which  amply  repaid  me  for  my 
patience.  •  ' 

*J  I  assure  you,"  said  the  lady,  **  that 
I  get  all  the  money  from  him  I  can,.on  any 
pretence  whatever,  but  it  will  tiot  suflke 
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,  to  support  me,  IXck,  notwiihstandlng  my 


econamy." 


^  I  give  you  credit  for*  all  the  allure- 
ments you  have  held  out,''  answered  the 
gentleman  ;  ^^  I  know  all  that  woman  eon, 
jou  will  do  ;  nor  should  I  have  complain- 
ed, but  the  half  year  is  drawing  so  near  a 
conclusion,  that  the  yonker's  pockets  are 
nearly  drained,  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  me  for  composing  their  themes :  thus,, 
you   see,  I  ani   pressed  hard     I  wish  I 
could   have  thrown  you   in  a  way  of  a 
ivealthierfool  than  Gourteiiey ;  I  sounded 
almost  all  the  fellows  at  Eton,  but  they're 
s^  d        d  cautious  ;  the  romance  of  this 
poor  devil  tempted  me  to  take  you  lodg-* 
jogs  at  the  cottage.*' 

"  I  would  persuade  him  to  marry  me,** 
returned  she,  **  but  it  would  be  worse 
than  it  is,  for  he  has  nothing  of  his  own/' 

^  No !  that's  the  devil  of  it !  If  we  had 
been  inLondbn  now,  we  could  have  taken 
hin^  to  some  cent,  per  cent,  man  and  have 
gained  a  tolerable  supply  for  the  present 
emergency — We  never  Were  s6  straitened 
before  :  the  woman  at  the  end  of  the  town 
presses  hard  for  the  bill  for  your  board 
sa[id  lodging,  and  if  we  do  hot  cbntrive  to 
satisfy  her,  all  will  out*^ 

**  Uear  !  It^s  very  ungrateful  l^    an- 
swlsredshe,  ^  I'm  sure*  we  spent  enough 
12* 
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If  ith  her  whikt  I  did  live  there,  and  she , 
knows  I  did  not  want  to  remove,  butdr- 
cumstances  made  it  pecessary*^' 

^  Necessary  enough!^'  was  the  re- 
joinder ;  ^^  but  what  must  be  done,  Nel- 
ly  ?  Something',  that's  certain/' 

^^  Indeed,  1  don't  know,  and  I  wish  you 
,  had   introduced  me  to  somebody*  better 
pleasing  than  he  is.     I  had   better  have 
lived  at  once-—'' 

^  Hush,  Nelly,"  interrupted  Berkley,  - 
**  surely  you  would  not  lorsake  iiw/— 
And  if  I  had  got  you  acquainted  with  apy 
of  the  students  as  a  declared  chere  amt, 
they  would  not  have  allowed  my  visits  as 
our  credulous  dupe  here  does" — 

The  ^^  credulous  dupe"  remained  to 
hear  no  more,  but  returning  to  the  cot- 
tage, left  a  note  to  the  following  effect 

^^  A  thousand  jthanks,  too  charming 
Nelly,  for  all  the  obliging  proofs  of  ten- 
derness with  which'  you  have  honoured 
me,  and  to  tlie  thrice  worthy  Mr.  Berk- 
ley^ for  the  d^nlerested  friendship  be 
evinced  bj^  c^HUHviug  at  my  interviews 
with  yoUi^-^A  thousand  thanks  also  for 
the  insight  you  have  given  me  into  the 
characttf  of  ^  your  sex. —  *  The  eredidfW 
dupe^  is,  by  your  instruction  (certainly 
unintentionally  afforded)  bec#mea  ^know* 
Uigone.' — ^To  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
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gratitude,  teU  Mr.  Berkley,  be  has  neither 
chastisement  nor  exposure  to  fear  from 
me,  for  he  h  inftnitely  beneath  botL—- 
I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  enabled  to 
satisfy  your  importunate  creditor  ^  at  the 
end  of  the  town^^  but  must  be^  to  be  ex- 
cffi^d  from  assisting  you  to  do  so,  as  I 
have  an  invincible  aversion  to  transacting 
business  with  cent,  per  cent^  meru — 

^  Certain  that  you  and  you  alone  are 
worthy,  Mr.  Berkley,  and  he  of  you,  I  quit 
you  forever,  inimitable  Nelly;  and  most 
cordiaHy  wish  you  all  the  felicity  to. which 
jour  superlative  merits  entitle  you«^ 

^  Such  was  my  adieu  to  the  fair  Laura, 

and  such  the  cause  that  induced  me  to 

'  abandon  the  sex ;  the  lesson  she  taught 

me  was  never  forgotten,  and  his  probable 

never  will  be.'' 

**  A  most  upcommon  tale  oajny  word,'' 
said  Beauclair ;  ^\  I  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  spirit  of  your  farewell.'' 

^  Yes,  it  wa^  done  en  cavaliire^  and  she 
deserved  it.     Now  tell  me  seriously,  my . 

food  Mr.  Beauclair,  do  you  wonder  that 
foreswore  the  sex  forever?" 
'*  Seriously,  then,  dear  Sir,  I  do." 
^  How  ?"  exclaimed   Mr.  Courteney. 
^  In  the  first  place.  Sir,   it  appears  to 
sie,  that  Mr.  ^Berkley  was  the  instigator 
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of  the  plot,  and  Miss  Nelly  the  agent,  and 
and  consequenlly  all  the  infamy  of  the 
invention  rests  with  him  ;  and  surely  the 
temper  is  worse  than  the  tempted?  It  was 
one  of  our  sex  then,  who  yvas  the-* chief 
sinner,  which  would  .  lead  us,  according 
to  your  rule  of  condemning  a  class  for  an 
individual,  to  despise  our  own  species  col- 
lectively, and  yet  which  of  us  would  do 
this  ?  none  but  the  misanthrope--^" 

Fitzosbert,  who  had  listened  to  Mr. 
Courteney's  relation  with  profound  atten* 
tion,  did  not  evince  any  dissatisfaction 
with  his  friend^s  observation  on  it. 

''  Besides,^'  pursued  Beauclair,  **  your 
heroine  belonged  to  the  most  degraded 
part  of  her  sex  ;  was  'it  fair  to  judge  of 
that  sex  by  her  ?  Believe  me,'  my  dear 
counsellor,  you  wrong  wQman;  should 
we  like  her  to  deduce  her  opinion  of  us 
from  the   conduct  of.  the    lioertine,  the 

famester,  and  the  midnight  assassin  ? 
ei  there  are  many  beings  of  these  de- 
nominations, who  wear  the  form  of  wwrn, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  a 
female  to  Jud^e  us  en  masse^  (rom  the 
conduct  of  these  individuals,  as  it  is 
for  us  to  pronounce  her  deceptive,  and 
smiling  only  to  betray,  because  some  of 
her  species  deserve  our  detestation/' 
**  What  a  zealous  pleader  are  you  l^ 
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eaid  Mr.  Courteney,  **  the  fair  sex  could 
Dot  have  retaiDed  a  more  willing  or  able 
'  advocate.'* 

'^1  owe  it  to  theni,^  for  the  ^happiness 
one  of  them  has  afforded  me  }  man,  with- 
out a  wife  and  familj  vegetates^  but  does 
not  live ;  I  always  pity  such  popr  fellows 
from  my  heart,  they  know   not  the  hap- 

Kincss   they  lose.'' — ^^  Here,!'  continued 
e,  filling  a  glass,  ^*  here's  to  the  health  of 
UTomoh— dear  woman — oh ! 

••  When  life  looks  lone  and  disearj, 
/       **^hatligbt  can  digpjel  the  gloom?     ^ 
:    ••  When  Time's  swift  wing  grows  weary, 
*         "What charm  can  refresh  his  plume? 
J     •*  Ti*  Woman,  whose  sweetness  beameth 
'         •*  O'er  all  that  we  feel  or  see ; 
\    **  And  if  man  of  Heaven  e*er  dreameth,     '         - 
**  Tis  when  he  thinks  purely  of  thee, 
"Oh,  Woman !'»  *^      ; 

^  At)  admirable  quotation, "  said  Filz- 
-  osbert  smiling,  •*  aad  worthy  of   Miss 
Cambell." 

^  Yes,  I  think  the  description  is  worthy 
Miss  Cambell,"  answered  Beauclair; 
**  how  much  happier  would  Mr.  Courte- 
ney have  been  if  Aehad  married  a  worthy 
t  woman,  -and  beien  the  father  of  a  smiling 
family  ?" 

*'  Agaiost  thie  former  there  is  a  great 
chance,''  ^aid  the  Counsellor,  ^^  and  I  think 
the  miseries  attendant  on  a  family,  equah 
at  least,  the  pleasures.'' 
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**  Indeed,  you  mistake,"  replied  Beau- 
clair^  "  and  you  may  take  the  word  of  one 
who  has  tried.^^ 

"  Do  jou  '  imagine,"  said  Fitzosbert, 
"  that  Mr,  Murray  would  have  been  a 
happier  man  if  married  ?*' 
\  "  As  to  that  man,  he  is  so  complete  a  fool, 
8o  absurd  a  logician,  that  it  is  imposeible 
he  can  ever  know  happiness  in  any  state," 

"  Fairly  caught!"  exclaimed  Fitzos- 
bert;  "  from  your  own  avowal,  then,  1 
may  conclude  that  *  a  wise  man  may  ht 
happy  in  any  state^  that  a  fool  is  rarely  con* 
tenty  but  cannot  be  happy  in  any — that  the 
mind  is  its  own  place — and  that  %f  I  indulge 
my  inclination  of  remaining  a  Bathshfl 
may  reasonably  expect  a  tolerable  portion  of 
fehdty — in  shorty  that  it  is  the  disposition 
which  influences  the  BALANt;£  of  comfokt 
— thatitis^infact^%%VAhP  ' 

*'  Suppose  all  this  to  be  the  case,  which, 
perhaps,  I  doubt,"  returned  Beauclair, 
"there  is  yet  one  unanswerable  .argu- 
ment—-we  are  enjoined  to  marry." 

Fitzosbert  was  sileut  and  thoughtful, 

and  felt  relieved  when  the  good-natured 

:  Mr,  Courteney  changed  the  conversation. 

On  their  return  to  Rolands  early  in 
the  evening,  thev  found  that  Mrs.  Beau- 
clair  and  Miss  Cambell  were  walking  in 
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th^  village  ;  too  much  fatigued  to  follow 
them,  they  entered  the  parlour  and  began 
to  examine  Rosa's  drawing-jbook  which 
lay  on  the  table.  It  con  tamed,  amongst 
various  other  figures,  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beauclair  with  their  two  children, 
exquisitely  finished. 

frtzosbert  was  regarding  them  with 
pleased  interest,  when  Boauclair  observ- 
mg  two  leaves  pinned  together,  resolved 
to  separate  them,  and  found  that  the  care- 
fully concealed  page  contained  an  admira- 
ble resemblance  of  Fitzosbert  ! 

Our  bachelor  contemplated  his  own 
features  with  a  more  pleasurable  sensation 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  To  be 
thus  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  and  be- 
witching female  was  certainly  delightful ! 
How  deeply  must  he  be  .^xed  in  her 
heart  to  enable  her  to  trace  his  resem- 
blance so  accurately  from  tnemory  only  ! 

"  Fitzosbert, ''  said  Beauclair,  inter- 
.  rupting  his  friend's  reverie,  "it  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done,  is  it  not?  It  is  certainly 
as  striking  a  likeness  as  mine  and  Maria's, 
.  though  w^  sat  for  ours." 

^  It  is  certainly  well  done,"  answered 
Fitzosbert ;  "  Miss  Cambell  draws  sweet- 

"  She  does  every  thing  sweetly^  I  think  : 
but  you  a^dmire  a  more  decided  character 
tliau  hers — '• ^" 
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Beauclair  paused  a  moment  as  if  ei- 
peeling  bis  friend  to  interrupt  him,  but 
ritzosbert  though  intentljr  aiul  delighted- 
ly  regarding  the  portrait  before  him,  felt 
that  he  did  admire  a  more  flfeciWec/ charac- 
ter. ^ 

*'One  for  instance,'*  continued  Beau- 
clair, ^  like  what  Mr.  Murray  described 
Miss  FlorenceS|cton  to  possess," 

"  Oh  !  yes,  certainly,"  said  Fitzosb^rt  ' 
haughtily,  "  it  is  very  probable  that  I  can 
tolerate  the  female  wnom  that  man  ad- 
mires." • 

Beauclair  said  no  more,  for  he  considier- 
ed  that  things  were  in  a  fair  train  to  pro- 
duce the  issue  be  wished,  and  he  sufiered 
his  friend  to  contemplate  Miss  Gambell's 
drawings,  and  to  trace  capital  letters  on 
the  margins,  with  the  accuracy  of*  a  lover 
writing  a  valentine,  withiput  interruption. 

**  Alter  all,"  said  Fitzosbert,  at  length 
interrupting  ^We^,  *'  I  shall  never  mar- 
ry." '      ^ 
'  i' After  all  what?"  asked  Beauclair, 
with  Visible  discontetit. 

"Why  after  all  your  sapient  argu- 
ments," replied  Fitzosbert  in  some  con- 
fusion ;  for  this,  was  not  precisely  the 
correct  interpre^tion  of  his  '*  offier  jaUP 

Again  the  friends  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  again  was  it  broken,  not  as  before, 
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by  Fitzosbert — ^but  by  Mr.  Fauconberg. 

"  Mr.  Fauconberg  /"  exclaimed  Beau- 
clalr  and  Fitzosbert  in  a  breath,  at  the 
same  time  rising  to  receive  him. 

^*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Fauconberg,  taking 
the  chair  they  had  placed  for  him,  *^  it  is 
I ;  I  told  you,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  that  you 
might  expect  to  see  me  here — ^Mr.  Beau- 
clair  will  excuse  the  intrusion  of  a  misan- 
thrope ;  I  knew  his  lady  and  her  young 
friend  were  walking,  and  I  judged  this  a 
proper  moment  to  see  you. 

Fitzosbert's  eyes  sunk  beneath  th^  in- 
tcntness  of  Fauconberg's  gaze,  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  words  young  friend^  and  he 
gladJy  took  the  moment  which  Beauclair 
employed  in  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  Mr,  Fauconberg,  for  reflection. 

What  was  Rosa  Cambell  to  him,  he  re- 
flected, that  he  should  thus  foolishly  be- 
tray an  interest  in  her,  which,  in  fact, 
never  existed  ?  Was  she  the  being  with 
whom  he  could  be  content  to  pass  his 
days  ?  His  heart  fully  accorded  the  an- 
swer— no !  Then  why  this  confusion  ? 
It  might  betray  Beauclair  into  a  belief, 
which  could  occasion  much  distress.-— 
Rosa  was  amiable  and  lovely,  but  there 
was  a  want  of  decision  in  her  character, 
a  childishness,  and  yet  a  romantic  exalt- 

13 
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ation,  which  he  did  not  admire,  and  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  love. 

"I  hoped,"  said  Beauclair,  "that I  had 
almost  persuaded  my  friead  to  abandon 
his  resolution  of  adopting  a  bachelor's 
life,  but  I  fear,  that  you  will  employ  a 
battery  against  me." 

''Why  should  you,  Mr.  Beauclair,'' 
demanded  Fauconberg,  '*  urge  our  friend 
to  confide  in  female  faith?  'Tis  well  for 
his  happiness,  that  inclination  leads  him 
to  choose  the  safest  path — seek  not  to 
plunge  him  into  niisery  by  endeavouring 
to  draw  him  out  of  it — /  have  suffered 
from  female  levity  too  much,  wilfully  to 
expose  any  human  being  to  the  same  dan- 
ger.''    ^  / 

How  did  Beauclair  wish  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul,  that  Mr.  Fauconberg  bad 
never  entered  Rolands.  Smothering,  how- 
ever, his  venation,  he  was  preparmg  to 
answer,  when  Mrs.  Beauclair  and  Kosa 
^entered. 

The  misanthrope  instantly  endeavoured 
to  effect  his  escape,  and  had  nearly  gain^ 
ed  the  door,  when  he  encountered  the 
beautiful  form  of  Miss  Cambell. 

"  Rosa  /"  hfe  faintly  articulated,  and 
mnk  senseless  ather  feet.  The  trem- 
bling girl   stood  in  mute  astonishment 
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whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  placed  the 
form  of  Mr.  Fauconbergon  the  sofa. 

**  Do  you  know  him,  Kosa  ?"  demaikled 
Mrs.  Beauclair. 

"  No,  I  do  assure  you,  no  :  I  never  saw 
the  gentleman  bifore,  and  never  but  one 
half  so  handsome.'' 

Fauconberg  now  revived,  and  again  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  beautiful  countenance 
of  MissCambeil. 

"  Rosa,  my  own  Rosa,"  exclaimed  he, 
♦*  do  you  weep  and  yet  avoid  me  ?  Ten 
years  have  wrought  no  change  in  your 
person  ;  neither  is  the  rose  on  your  cheek 
faded,  nor  the  lustre  of  your  ey^  dimmed 
— has  sorrow  so  altered  me  that  you  do 
not  recognize  your  Fauconberg — Guy 
Fauconberg — ^who  lives  only  for  you — who 
values  hfe  only  in  your  presence.'' 

Beauclair  saw  there  was  Home  strange 
mistake,  anxious  to  set  it  right,  he  took 
Rosa's  hand,  and  leading  her  to  the  sofa 
*  on  which  Fauconberg  still  reclined,  said, 
"  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  Miss  Ko- 
sanna  Cambell,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Major  Cambell,  and  the  near  relative  of 
Mrs.  Beauclair/' 

Fauconberg  started,  and  seized  the 
hand  of  Rosa,  then,  as  if  suddenly  reco- 
vering recollection,    he   respectfully   re- 
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leased  it,  aDd  said,  ^^  it  is  true  :  i\m  young 
lady  is  too  young — and  not  so  strikii^  a 
resemblance  of  my — of  my  Ilosamond4.as 
'^  at  first  imagined.  True,^'  continued  he, 
tenderly,  **  there  is  the  same  long  fair 
hair,  the  same  dove-lik||  azure  eye,  the 
sime  tendernesSfoh  !  more  than  the  same, 
for  innocence  is  blended  with  it :  Miss  Cam- 
bell,"  once  more  be  took  the  hand  of  Ron 
flia,  ^<  for  tea  long  years  I  have  abiured  tha 
society  of  women  superior  to  the  lowlr 
cottager  5  during  tt^is  period  I  never  felt 
an  inclination  again  to  enter  it  until  the 
present  moment.  If  you  will  promise  to 
receive  me  ^s  a  friend — as  a  friend  deeply 
^  interested  in  your  welfare,  I  will  emerge 
from  the  shades  of  retirement— once  more 
I  will  enroll  myself  a  member  of  society; 
condescend  only  to  bless  me  with  your 
friendship.''   .. 

"  Assure  yourself  of  it,  Sii^  repli^ 
the  timid  Rosa. 

"  Her  softness  of  voice  !  oh  !  more 
than  her  softness  !  Angelic  beings  I  feel 
that  you  are  born  to  inspire  me  with  re- 
novated love  of  life.  Yes,  I  will  return 
to  society,  to  the  duties  oCmy  station  ;  I 
will  no  longer  be  the  gloomy  misanthrope, 
but  the  beiqg  ever  ready  to  console  his 
fellow-creatures.  Mr.  Beauclair,  I  am  so 
much  revived,  that  I  will  wish  you  good 
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evening— do  tiot  oblige  me  to  refuse  a 
rec^uesi  which  I  perceive  you  are  going 
to  make— I  feel  such  a  change  in  mjsett, 

that  I  must  retire  to  meditate  :  to-mor- 
'row,  I  shall  intrude  on  jou  again  ;  till 

when,  adieu  !"   aMid  raising  the   hand  of 
fiosa  to  his  lips,  he  depaiied. 

**  What  an  extraordinary  man  !"  said 
Mrs.  Beauclah*. 

*  "  Yes,  and  remarkably  ready  to  form 

frietidsbips  as  he  calls  them,''  said  Beau- 

clair,  with  an  air  of  vexation. 

To  see  Rosa  Cambell  the  wife  of  Fitz- 
osbert  was  the  most  cherished  of  Beau- 
clair^s  wishes ;  he  fancied  them  bom  for 
each  other,  and  that  it  would  b^  impossi- 
^  ble  to  secure  their  happiness  &ut  by  unit- 
11^  them.  If  Fauconberg  should  sue**' 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  love  of  Rosa,  not* 
only  would  his  self-love  be  wounded  by 
tl^  doobtSy  which  would  immediately  be 
affixed  to  his  penetration,  but  his  friend's 
happiness  would  be  sacrificed  ;  for  Beau- 
clair  thoudit  he  perceived  under  the  veil 
of  affected  apathy,  that  a  very  tender 
sentiment  for  Rosa  was  the  inhabitant  of 
his  friend's  bosimi. 

^I  dm  glad  such  a  being  is  likely  to  be 
restored  to  society,''  said  Fftzosbert. 

^  Are  you  .^"  said  Beauclair,  regard- 
ing bis  countenance  with  an  eye,  that 
13* 
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wished  to  discover  some  mark  of  sup- 
pressed pique  ;  perceivings  however,  that 
nis  k)oks  corresponded  with  his  words ; 
"  I  wonder,''  he  continued,  "  if  he  quitted 
the  world  as  suddenly  as  he  resolves  to* 
return  to  it.  Every  woul  he  utters  proves 
the  truth  of  mf  assertion,  that  his  pa^ 
sions  are  uncommonly  warm.  How  ab- 
rupt^ he  breaks  off  his  discourse,  and 
makei  his  exit  !  and  who  but  he  wouM 
have  regarded  any  being  with  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  looked  on  Rosa,  on 
account  of  a  slight  resemblance,  which 
probably  no  eye  but  his  own  would  ever 
be  able  to  discover  ?  Poh  !  what  an  en- 
thusiast !'' 

^^  Is  it  wron^  to  be  an  enthusiast  }^^  said 
Rosa,  as  the  blood  mounted  to  h^r  trans-  ' 
parent  cheek. 

^  That  question  has  been  often  dispot- 
pd,''  replied  Beauclair ;  ^' but  Mr.  Fau- 
.  conberg  s  enthusiasm  lays  him  open  to 
every  kind  of  deception ;  a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance, and  an  imaginary  resemblance  to 
some  individual  he  nas  formerly  known, 
are  certain  passports  to  his  favour,  and  the 
greatest  villain  may  as  reasonably  expect, 
and  as  more  probably  obtain  it,  as  the  most 
just  or  honourable  man  in  existence." 

^^  Any  thing  is  preferable  to  cold-Uood- 
ed4:aution,''  returned  Rosa. 

Beauclair  cast  an  inqiumg  look  on 
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Fitzosbert,  and  then  affecting  to  smile  on 
his  young  relation,   said,  ^^  a  few  more 
years,  dear  Rosa,  will  change  your  senti- 
ments.   But  now 


<<  When  the  full  tide  of  youthful  blood  flows  high, 
And  headlong  passions  stimulate  the  mind  * 

To  eaf^r  action.  Judgment  moves  too  slow 
For  sacB  unbridled  speed ,  adi  soon  is  left 
Unheeded  in  the  rear.^* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

«*  Beauclair,"  said  Maria,  *'  I  suspect, 
that  if  Mr.  Fauconberg  ^AouW  become  the 
admirer  of  Rosa,  (as  appearance  pro- 
mises,) Fitzosbert  would  be  more  inclmed 
to  value  her." 

>&  If^^t  misanthrope  should  take  it  in 
bid  h^i^pKlieu  to  all  our  plans  for  marry-  - 
ing  her   to   Charles  !  Fauconberg's   ro- 
mance will  exactly  assimilate  to  her  own, 
and  she  will  have  the  folly  to  love  hdrnJ^ 

"  Tant'pis  : — there  is  an  antidote,  per- 
haps ;  for  (to  instruct  you  in  one  part  of 
ihe  female  character)  no  woman  can-  en- 
^Ufe  the  idea  of  seeing  a  handsome  man, 
who  has  escaped  from  her  chains,  become 
fettered  by  those  of  another :  now  if  we 
could  invite  a  female  to  pass  some  time 
with  us — ^young  she  must  be^l^ut  not 
handsome  enough  tn  rea&V^  to  rival  Rosa 
— ^and  if  Fitzosoert  should  pay  her  somt 
attention,  depend  upon  it  the  work  will  be 
half  done." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  .^" 
^^I  am  sure  of  it;  oh  !   believe    me, 
Beauclair,  woman  is  seldom  deceived  in 
the  real  character  of  her  sex." 

"  Then  I  know  precisely  the  girl  we 
want,.a  daughter  ol  Hicks,  who  lives  at 
the  farm  "  » 
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"  My  dear  Beauclair,  how  could  jou 
imagine,  that  I  could  invite  her  here  ?— f 
Waving  our  relative  situations,  the  as- 
suming vulgarity  of  the  mother  must  have 
infected  her,  and  such  a  character  would 
never  inspire  Hosa  with  a  dread  of  rival* 

"This  girl  has  resided  from  infancy 
with  a  relation  of  whom  I  have  some 
knowledge,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams ; 
o\d  Murray  gave  her  the  character  of  a 
fmime  mvarUe^  but  dided  some  agreeable' 
nesses;  now  I  know  that  Fitzo&bert  in- 
stantly conceived  a  most  contemptible 
opinic^of  her,  and  therefore,  we  should 
run  no  real  danger." 

"  But  if  he  has  any  aversion  to  the  girh 
how  will  she  answer  the  end  we  require  .^'' 

"  His  politeness  will  lead  him  to  offer* 
her  those  attentions,  which  every  female 
expects  ;  ^ey  come  as  a  thing  of  course ; 
but  Rosa's  Ignorance  of  the  world  will  lead 
her  to  imagine  they  have  meaning." 

"  But  to  invite  one  of  the  Hicks* !  dear 
Beauclair !  it  is  impossible." 

"  By  no  means  ;  we  invite  the  protegee 
of  Mr.  Williams — a  learned  lady : —  her 
name  Florence  Acton  ;  for,  in  compliance 
with  the  desire  of  her  protector,  she  is 
known  by  that  appellation." 

*'  Well,  be  it  so ;  if  we  receive  her  as  a 
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visiter,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  allow- 
ing her  familiarity.  But,  will  it  not  have 
an  odd. appearance  to  invite  a  girl,  whom 
we  have  never  seen  ?" 

**  Leave  that  to  me : — I  am  going  now 
to  walk  to  the  village  with  Fitzosbert  ;  it 
18  in  pastoral  life  that  scenes  of  the  highest 
connubial  felicity  are  displayed,  and  to 
some  of  our  cottage  tenants  1  shall  intrth 
duce  him. 


Fitzosbert,  meanwhile,  had  been  con- 
versing with  Miss  Cambell  on  the  subject 
6f  Mr.  Fauconbet^.  Rosa  avowe4^.senti- 
ments  of  mingled  pity  and  admiration,  tind 
Aough  our  hero  never  seriously  thought 
ofher^  he  felt  something  like  pique  at  hear- 
ing them.  We  have  already  stated,  that 
pride  was  a  predominant  trait  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  /W  self-love  led  hitli  to  doubt 
the  discernment,  at  least,  of  a  beautiful  fe- 
male, who  evinced  such  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration of  a  misanthrope,  ^nd  simply  a 
calm  approbation  of  himself !  "  Marry !" 
thought  he  ;  "  never !  never  \^ 

As  he  mentally  pronounced  the  itera- 
ted adverb,  Beauclair  entered,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  walk. 

Fitzosbert  made  no  objection,  for,  for 
the  first  time,  the  conversation  of  Rosa 
had  wearied  him. 
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Behold  the  bachelor  and  married  maB, 
then,  walking  over  a  fine  country,  each 
too  deeply  immersid  in  his  own  reflec- 
tvons'to  regard  it ;  the  one  revolving  in 
his,  mind  how  he  should  press  his  friend 
into  the  matrimonial  service,  conscious 
that  that  friend  possessed  a  heart  and 
adectjons  which  were  well  calculated  fo 
reader  him  happy  in  connubial  life; — 
the  other  reflecting  on  the  characters  of 
Rosa  Cambell  and  Mr.  Fauconberg,  and 
icom/^reTi^vif  he  himself  were  doomed  to 
spend  bis  life  in  cel^lnicy. 

From  these  cogitations  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  loud  voices  uniting  in  the 
chor^|^  of  a  popular  song^  in  the  next 
field.  '  Beauclair  proposed  crossing  over 
the  hedge^and  Fitzosbert,  an  admirer  of 
nature  in  all  her|brms,  consented* 

A  party  of  hay-makers  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  turning  the  fragrant  grass ;  one 
of  thenif  a  tall  hale  young  man,  whose 
voice  was  the  loudest  in  the  continued 
concert,  was  addressed  by  Beauclair. 

"  You  are  turning  this  fine  weather  to 
advantage,  young  man,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  yes,  please  your  Honour,  the 
weather  be  main  fine,  and  we  are  all  thank- 
ful for  it,  to  be  sqre,  as  in  duty  bound  ; 
but  thati^nU  it  as  makes  us  work  so  hard, 
neither.*' 
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^'  Aod  .what  is  it  tben,  mj  good  friend?'' 

*'  Why,  please  your  Honour,  these  be 
Farmer  Hicks'  choflen,  and  to-morrow 
Miss  Fannj,  his  darter,  be  going  to  mar- 
ry  Mr.  Simpson,  the  great  grazier,  mi 
if  we  work  hard,  why  we  shall  have  a 
holiday  to-morrow,  and  as  much  plum 
pudding  and  roast  beef  as  we  like,'' 

«'  And  are  you  married,  my  good 
friend?" 

^  Why  no,  Sir,  no ;  I  cannot  say  as  i 
be  just  ntytVi  but  then,  your  Honour 
knows,"  and  he  looked  slyly  at  Beauclair, 
^^  that  that's  no  reason  w^y  I  never  should 
be." 

^^  But  whysh^d  ^ot^  trouble  ifpirself 
with  a  wife  ?  I  sllould  think  ypu  afe  bet- 
ter without  one." 

^'  Not  to  my  thinking!  Sir ;  to  be  sure, 
I  be  a  poor  man,  and  Jenny's  poor  too, — 
but  what  of  all  that. ^  We  can  work  toge- 
ther, and  when  I  be  old  and  sick,  Jenny  will 
take  care  of  I,  and  I  shall  take  care  of 
Jenny,  and  we  shall  do  bravely*" 

Beauclair,  after  giving  him  something 
to  make  ".  merry  at  his  wedding,"  was 
walking  away,  followed  by  Fitzosbert, 
when  an  old  woman,  who  had  overheard 
his  conversation  with  the  young  hay-ma- 
ker, stopt  him  by  exclaiming,  **  Marry! 
aye,  sure  he  will*     It  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
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sbame  for  a  stout  lad  like  he,  o  mope  by 
himself!  you  gentlefolks  know  better 
than  to  live  by  yoursen^  if  you  can  get 
married  for  love  or  money,  1  trow  !" 

^  Yon  are  married,  I  suppose,'^  said 
Beauclair,  smiling  at  her  curious  address^ 

^  No,  I  an't — but  I  has  been,  and  that's 
all  as  one^Aye  !  thirty  long  years  I  lived 
with  my  oM  Giles  Hockon^and  though  I 
say  it,  a  better  man  never  broke  bread. 
To  be  sure,  we  £d  sometimes  quarrel,  but 
it  was  soon  over ;  and  better,  I-  trow,  than 
if  we  had  lived  like  old  Jem  Homer  and 
bis  sister  Naney,  as  misardly  as  dogs,  and 
as  miserable  as  the  p£/  one.  No^  ooidon^ 
70U  mi^ll^Ie  nor  make  to  kbder  Will  there 
from  oifrrying ;  he'sa'^^^Iad,  and  knows 
as  Jenoy  loves  he." 

Beauclair,  laughing,  assured  the  old 
hay^maker  he  had  no  such  intention,  and 
(ben  quittiog  the  field,  demanded  of  Fitz- 
osbert  it*  he  did  not  approve  her  senti* 
n^^s  ? 

^  SentimiQ^ts  ?  I  did  not  know  she 
JI9^  caps^ble  of  ones.  I  do  net  think  there 
isqilKh^^tfnf^^  in  an  old  peasantV  pre- 
form mfttrimonv  to  celilw*y." 

^  H^ra  is  purely  a  na/mtd  opinion,  oer- 
taialy  ;  bjut  educoytion  and  rank  place  you 

above  NATURE." 

i^ilzosbert  wa9  iilmt,  and  Beancbtir 
14 
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continued — "but  though  education  and 
rank  remove  you  from  her  influence^,  there 
are  certain  prejudices  which  th^  are  ge- 
nerally thought  to  engender.  You,  Fitz- 
osbert,  are  the  last  of  your  family  ;  with 
your  death  the  family  name^  which  you  so 
highly  prize,  becomes  extinct,  unless  you 
marry.'' 

Again  was  our  hero  silent ;  this  was  at- 
tackmg  him  in  the  most  vulnerable  part; 
he  did,  indeed,  highly  prize  his  name,  and 
the  probable  ^extinction  of  it  had  been  a 
subject  of  deep  and.  serious  thought ;  but 
still  this  species  of  pride  was  not  sufficient- 
ly potent  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  for 
it  his  long  cheri|ke3  inclination  for.  a  bach- 
elor's lifi^  or,  in  other  words,  to  run  the  ha- 
lyard of  being  the  dupe  of  a  mercenary  fe- 
miale. 

Since  his  acquaintance  with  Rosa  Cam- 
bell  had  commenced,  the  latter  objection 
had  ceased  ;  for  of  all  human  beings,  the 
enthusiastic  Rosa  could  least  be  suspected 
of  avarice,  and  consequently  of  sacrificing 
herself  on  its  shrine.  But  though  the  fair 
Scotchwoman,  at  present,  ranked  hkj^^ 
in  his  estimation  than  any  of  the  l»ale 
race,  he  felt  Xhi^e  was  a  something  she 
wanted,  which  v^as  absolutely  necessary 
to  enthral  him. 

Beauclair  recollected,  that  the  young 
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haymaker  had  alluded  to  the  wedding  of 
the  daughter  of  Farmer  Hicks  on  the  foU 
lowing  day,  and  he  considered,  that  Flo- 
rence, ihe  protegee  o( Mr,  Williams,  would 
certainly  grace  the  nuptials  with  her  pre- 
sence.     This  would   be  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of    inviting  her   to   Rolands ; 
for,  as  the  landlord  of  the  farmer,  a  visit 
from  him  would  be  esteemed  a  condescen- 
sion, though  not  so  uncommon  as  to  ex- 
cite surprise.     Fitzosbert,  he  knew,  would 
accompany  him  ;  and,  in  the  rude  festivity 
of  a  country  wedding,  he  thought  that  a 
girl  educated  as  Murray  described  Flo- 
rence to  have  been,  would  either  render 
herself  disgusting  by  ill-timed  pride,  or 
coarse  familiarity,  and  afford  a  contrast  to 
the  deh'cacy  ofnosa's  manners  sufficiently 
advantageous  to  the  latter. 

Beauclair,  then,  conducted  bis  friend 
to  Rolands  farm,  informing  him,  that  he 
wished  to  gratify  a  very  respectable  te- 
nant, by  bpjng  present  at  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter. 

Fitzosbert  was  accustomed  to  afford 
su45>  trifling  condescensions  to  his  own  te- 
nants, when  at  Haut-lieu-Hall,  which 
^ined  him  their  love ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  derogated  not  from  their  respect  or 
his  own  dignity.  They  venerated  him  as 
a  superior  oeing,  who,  by  his  affability,  did 
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not  diminish  the  distance  between  him  and 
themselves,  but  demanded  their  gratitude 
and  increased  respect  He  therefore  of- 
fered no  comment  on  what  he  considered 
a  very  natural  circumstance. 

On  arriving  at  the  farm,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  best  parlour  by  Mr. 
Hicks  himself,  who  heard  of  the  honour 
intended  him  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
expressed  his  sense  of  it  in  suitable  terms 
of  acknowledgment.  The  lady  of  the 
house  uttered  by  far  more  voluble  thanks, 
and  declared  that "  what  with  the  squire's 
^ood  nature,  and  the  rich  husband  her 
Fanny  had  got,  she  had  reason  enough  to 
rejoice ;  she  ho|ied  Flory  would  marry  as 
well,  though  the  poorgirl  had'nt  had  such 
a  good  edication  a&  Fanny,  being  always 
with  Parson  Williams,  who  had  taken  a 
great  liking  to  her." 

^^  Wealth  is  a  matrimonial  speculation 
even  in  this  sphere,  it  seems,''  thought 
Fitzosbert,  anohe  resolved  never  to  be- 
come the  object  of  it. 

**Mr.  Simpson  is  a  man  ofgood  Jjro- 
perty,  I  understand,"  said  Beauclait^'^ 

"  Oh  yes.  Sir,  yes ;  seven  hundred  a 
year^  clear  estate ;  a  pretty  fortune,,  but 
Fanny  might  have  looked  higher;  but 
there's  no  accounting  for  fancy.  Fanny's 
as  well  edicated   a  girl  as  any  in  these 
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parts,  and  I  durst  to  say  as  beautiful.    You 
shall  see  her,  Sir.'' 

And  Mrs.  Hicks  departed,  returning 
however  in  a  few  moments  with  Fanny. 

Her  face  was  nature's  masterpiece  ; 
consummate  loveliness  dwelt  there  as  in  a 
form  which  menial  occupations  had  never 
impaired  ;  a  changing  cheek  and  down- 
cast eye  gave  her  a  thousand  additional 
charms,  and  seemed  even  to  improve 
n^hat  was,  in  itself,  perfec^n. 

Fitzosbert  gazed  on  her  with  those  sen- 
timents of  pleased  admiration,  with  which 
a  beautiful  woman  always  inspired  him. 
Beauclair  beheld  the  uncbeckea  ardour  of 
his  gaze  with  a  painful  feeling,  as  he 
thought  on  the  possibility  there  existed  of 
Florence  equalhng  her  sister.  But  Beau- 
clair's  fear  was  causeless :  Fitzosbert  had 
for  eight  years  been  the  sought  prize  of 
the  fashionable  and  exQuisitely  lovely 
daughters  of  rank ;  he  haa  resisted  their 
arts  for  be  auty  was  a  quality  which,  un- 
aided by  any  other,  secured  his  admira* 
tion  only. 

At  length,  the  village  belle  spoke  : 
the  charm  was  dissolved  !  even  ruby  lips 
and  pearly  teeth  could  not  conceal  the 
harsh  discordance  of  a  voice  tinctured  by 
vulgar  affectation,  but  rather  served  to 
render  the  defect  more  apparent. 
14* 


Beauctair  was  relieved  instaoUy  ;  Flo- 
rence might  be  beautiful  as  her  sister ; 
and  yet  Rosa  mighty  probablj,  marrj 
Fit^eosbert  Such  an  adarese  as  Fanny^Si 
in  which  pert  affectation  was  anited  with 
inherent  rulgatity,  was  sufficient  to  o\> 
scure  the  most  loyefy  aiid  fa€»cinating  et* 
terior ;  and  wttb  recovered  content  h^ 
renewed  his  promiM  of  being  with  them 
cm  the  evening  of  the  mot  row. 

Beauclair,  ae  they  returned,  attempted 
0Oi  to  Mimadvert  on  the  extraordinary 
combination^  of  extreme  beauty  and  pert 
ignorance  that  Fanny  Hicks  di&played  : 
be  left  Fitzosbert  to  reflect,  and  to  draw 
a  paraHel  between  her  and  the  almost  as 
lovely  Rosa  CambelK 

On  arriving  at  Rolandd,  they  learnt 
from  Mrs*  Beandair  that  Mr.  Fauconber^ 
had  called  and  conversed  some  tkne  tt^Hn 
Rosa,  and  that  he  bad  even  promised  to 
walk  out  in  the  evening  with  her. 

«« Humph  \  said  Beauclair,  ^  ^  returdtf 
te»  social  habits  easily  enough."^ 

''  You  have  been  the  means  of  te^tiSr^ 
mg  a  most  entraordinary  character  to  the 
world,  Miss  Cambell^^  said  Fitzosbert. 

«  Extraordinto;^  !*'  cried  Feauelafr,  "  « 
dbang^bley  capriciouid  man  is  nef  M  et^ 
traordmaryf  I  apprehend.^* 

"I  do  not  think  Mr.  Fancenberg  de-^ 
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serves  either  of  those  appellatioDS,^  said 
Rosa,  timidl  J. 

^^I  wiil  change  them  to  enthusiasm^ 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  his  claim  tP 
that,^  said  Beauclair,  sarcastically. 

"  Oh,  yes,**  ucltamed  Rosa  ;  **  he 
appears,  indeed,  superior  to  the  cold  cau- 
tion of  the  worttdltug ;  the  gbwing  ener- 
gy of  his  htnguage  is  delightful  f  it  speaks 
so  to  the  heart ;  I  am  sure  he  is  a  poet  !'* 
^^  What  a  recommendation  t"  said  Beau- 
d^air^ 

^  Assuredly  it  is  !  His  can  be  no  ig* 
noble  soul,  who  has  felt  the  hallowed  in^ 
fluenee  of  that 

"  Imniortal  trftin,  Who  ^i^e  th«  inta6  of  tong^ 
To  nhotn  hH  sdende,  arte,  and  arms  bel6i^g; 
Whd  bid  the  tninmet  of^  ekirnal  fame 
Exalt  fhe  warrior^  and  the>poet's  name ; 
Or  in  linoeati^  elegier  «xpe89 
The  Taried  paiig  of  exquisitedistreM  !*^ 

BeaacFair  was  proroked  at  ttosa's  ex- 
pressing herself  thus  warmly ;  and  with 
firarcastic  enaphasis,  said,  **  it  is  a  pity  a 
character  so  formed  to  be  admired  should 
unfortunately  be  impervious  to  love.  Be 
he  poet  or  not,  I  think  he  Would  say 

'*  My  wayward  fate  I  still  must  plain, 

TuoHgb  boOftless  be  the  theme  $ 
I  loved  and  waar  beloved  again, 

Ye4  all  waa  but  a  dream ; 
Foj:'  as  h«r  love  was  quickly  gol^ 
\        So  it  was  quickly  gone ; 
\  No  more  PU  bask  in  flam  so  hot, 
'    Blit  coldly  dntU  €U»n€, 
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**  Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e*er 

Mv  fancy  shall  beg^le, 
By  nattering  word  or  feigned  tear. 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile  ; 
No  more  PIl  call  the  shaft  fair  shot, 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown, 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot  ;•— 

I*d  rather  freeze  al<me. 

Each  ambush  *d  Cupid  1*11  defy, 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  bffow, 
And  deem  the  glance  of  woman^s  eye, 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow  ; 


V\\  steel  my  heart  to  beauty's  art, 
And  learn  to  live  alone.'' 


*'  These  are  th^  lines  Mr.  Fauconberff 
would  quote  to  illustrate  bis  own  sentH 
ments,  Bosa,  I  dare  swear,  not  quite  to 
your  taste  I  imagine.'^ 

<^  Could  you,  for  a  moment,  suppose 
that  I  coubi  approve  them  ?  Where  is  the 
energy,  where  the  sublimity,  the  sweet- 
ness, the  fire,  or  tenderness,  that  consti-^ 
tutes  the  very  soul  of  poetry  ?'' 

"True,  true;  Iforgotlhat  wit,  or  hu- 
mour, or  light  badinage^  could  never  com- 
pensate  for  the  absence  of  the  high  sound- 
mg  qualities  you  mentioned,  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enthusiast)'' said  Beauclair,  yet  more 
angry  with  Rosa,  because  he  must  not  let 
that  anger  appear  openly ;  "  you  would 
rather  mat  Fauconberg  should  say, 

•«  Thine  eye's  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair. 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 

From  contemplation — where  serenely  wrought. 
Seems  Sorrow's  softness  cfaanned  nrom  its  despair-- 
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Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air, 
That — ^but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 

With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thonght 
I  should  have  deemed  thee  doomed  to  earthly  care.* 

*^  Erratum — last  word,  last  line,  for 
*  care*  substitute  '  love\'*^ 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  appear  to 
compel  quotation  of  this  kind  into  your 
service,  Beauclair,''  said  Fitzosbert,  pity* 
ing  the  disti*ess  Rosa's  tearful  eyes  evinc* 
ed,  '^  evidently  proves  your  desire  of  ad* 
miration.  The  means  you  have  adopted 
fail  of  the  desired  end,  for  where  iU-nor 
tured  sarcasm  points  the  arrow  of  wit^  the 
noble  bosom  is  never  wounded  by  it,  noi* 
jdoeathe  candid  one  everapplaucJit." 

Beauclair's  good  humour  instantly  re- 
turned ;  he  had  unintentionally  afforded 
Fitzosbert  an  opportunity  of  befriending 
Rosa,  and  of  securing  her  gratitude  ; 
losing  the  ill-nature  of  which  his  friend 
had  accused  him,  he  said  in  a  gayer  tone, 
"  Ah !  Charles,  what  an  opportunity  have 
ySHi  lost  of  quoting  admirably  ?  Should  he 
not  have  whispered,  Rosa,  in  gentle  ac« 
Cents— oh !  most  gentle*^ 

**  I  saw  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  thenmethonght  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew. — *' 

*'  And  now,  Rosa,  now  that   the  pearly 
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drop  has  disappeared,  he  has  a  fine  op* 
portunity  of  saying, 

•*  I  saw  thee  tmiU — ihe  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shiae  ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  filled  that  glance  of  thine." 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  be  angry  with  the  mis- 
chievous Beauclair,  my  dear  Rosa,"  said 
Mari^"  he  has  no  consideration,  and  we 
must  therefore  forgive  him,  as  we  do  a 
silly  child,  because  *  he  knows  no  bet- 
ter.'" 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  yerj  re- 
verse of  inconsideration,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Beauclair,  that  prompts  these  poeti^  ef- 
fusions ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  my  mend 
wishes  to  display  his  memory,  his  reading, 
or  his  wit,"  said  Fitzosbert. 

"  I  plead  guilty,  if  any  guilt  be  implied 
in  the  charge ;  for  who  could  feel  otherwise 
than  a  desire  to  be  admired  by  youth, 
beauty,  and  sense  ?"  asked  Beauclair, 
bowing  to  his  wife  and  Rosa ;  ^'  who  but 
a  stoic,  or — a  Fitzosbert  ?" 

Our  hero  was  seriously  displeased ; 
the  parallel  between  the  beaut||il  maid  of 
the  farcn,  and  the  one  of  the  hall,  had  sug-  .1 
gested  itself  to  his  mind  ;  and  this  morn- 
ing he  was  particularly  desiroufi  of  being 
agreeable  to  Rosa,  the  lovely,  tender, 
poetic  Rosa,  whose  thrilling  voice  seemed 
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attuned  to  accents  of  love  or  friendship 
only.  But  Beauclair  appeared  resolute  in 
giving  the  most  ridiculous  position  to  everj 
person  or  thing  they  admitted. 

^  I  believe  a  Fitzosbert  is  as  capable  of 
appreciating  beauty  or  talents,  or  good- 
nature, as  a  Beauctmr^^^  said  our  Bachelor ; 
^  though  unhappily  the  former  possesses 
not  the  complimentary  talents  oi  the  lat- 
ter.'' 

"  Unhappily  !"  exclaimed  Rosa ;  '^  I 
am  sure  such  talents  are  not  worth  having; 
at  kast,  I  never  should  regret  they  were 
mthheld  from  any  of  my  friends.'' 

"  Ohy  woman  !  m  our  hoars  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  yariable  as  is  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made^'* 

"  How  great  a  revolution  of  sentiment 
does  a  fleeting  moment  affect  in  thee  ! — 
Why,  Miss  Cambell,  how  long  is  it  since 
you  applauded  poetry  in  rapturous  ex- 
pression ?  and  whence  this  variableness  ?" 
said  Beauclair,  affecting  to  misapprehend 
Rosa^s  implication,  who  now  arose  to  de- 
part. 

y  **  Nay,  nay,  dear  Rosa,"  continued  he, 

j!        **  do  not  leave  me ;  stay,  and  1  will 


-**  put  on  a  sober  habit, 


Talk  with  respect,  and  Jei^  but  now  and  then, 

look  most  demurely—" 

and,  in  short,  do  every  thing  you  wish.' 
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^^  I  do  not  think  jou  couUL!^  answered 
^osa — ^^  suppose  I  were  to  wish  you  to 
s^ct  like  a  wise — a  ^ery  wise  mau  ?'' 

^^  Hem  \  hem  !  a  difficult  character 
that !  but  I  would  try  hard  for  it,  and  I 
think,  with  your  approbation  in  view  as 
my  prize,  I  should  scarcely  miss  of  it  as 
a  first  step ;  and  I  will  be  as  observant  of 
yoi^r  siniles  and  frpwna  as  m  days  of  old) 

**  When  courtiers  gdlopM  o^erfourcQUDtiiesi. 

The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 

And  numbly  hope  sh^  c^ii^ht  no  cold  !** 

"  You  are  in  a  very  promising  way  of 
becoming  a  wise  man  !''  said  Fitzosbert.  ' 

^^Ah,  no!  on  second  thoughts,  I  fi^d 
the  character  so  difficult  of  attainment, 
that  I  relinquish  it  to  the  more  aspiring 
afld  persevering^  I  will  continue  a  vota- 
ry ot  agreeable  Momus,  affording  you  at 
the  same  time  the  personal  advantage  of 
contrast,  and  t^e  mmtaloixe  of  amusementt^ 
(ox  you  know  wolJb  '  plus  on  est  de  fou^%, 
plus  on  fit  P  " 

^*  But  1  had  rather  my  friend  should  not 
form  one  of  these  ^plus  defous?  " 

^  You  may  al^low  a  mininum  of  this 
folly  to  ^fnend^  sc^  that  your  ipife  ha(S  it 
not," 

"  Unhappily,  not  possessing  that  latter 
blessing,  I  wish  to  augment  me  value  of 
the  first.'' 
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*•  I  fear,  Ixion-like,  you  are  aiming  to 
grasp  a  cloud,  when  you  dream  of  se- 
curing to  your  friend  *perfection.  Man 
must  be  content  with  the  world  as  he  finds 
it,  and  not  refine  too  much  upon  it.  Be* 
sides,  aswe  are  quoting,  you  know 

*— •*  Where  true  friendship  is, — 

#.         •  •  *  *  • 

Care  is  dismissed,  unfettered  Fancy  plays 
Her  May-day  ^mbpls,  throws  her  flow»rs  about., 
And  like  the  beetle  m  his  diamond  coat. 
Gay  in  the  sun-beam,  sparkles  «s  she  sports." 

^  That  one  quotation,  Harry,''  said 
Fitzosbert,  "  obtains  pardon  for  the  rest. 
JLet  it  be  so  then,  be  care  disAiissed  ;  let 
fancy  play,  but  never,  never,  dear' Beau* 
clair,  to  wound  another." 

Rosa  looked  on  Fitzosbert's  handsome, 
animated  countenance,  as  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  sentiments  with  even  more  ad- 
miration than  the  eccentric  Fauconberg 
had  excited.  A  soft  sigh  agitated  her 
glowing  bosom ;  and,  pernaps,  at  that  mo* 
ment,  Kosa  was  on  the  eve  of  drinking  a 
second  time  from  the  ^ceanoflove.  Beau- 
clairobserved  the  expression  of  her  speak- 
ing ^es,  and  calculating  from  the  ejSfect 
the  morning's  conversation,  almost  wholly 
unpremeditated,  had  produced,  he  began 
to  imagine  that  the  most  successful  man- 
ner, and  (he  soundest  policy  was,  to  act 
without  art. 

Vol.  L  15 
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The  evening  beheld  our  Rolands  pai^y 
crossing  the  noble  park  belonging  to  the 
mansion  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Fau^ 
conber^,  no  longer  a  misanthrope,  but 
displaying  the  polished  elegance  of  the 
courtier,  the  scholar,  and  th^  gentleman. 
Again  Beauclair  reprobated  his  versatility^ 
as  he  called  it,  not  considering,  that  as 
WOMAN  had  avowedly  driven  him  to  the 
obscurity  of  solitude,  it  was  just  and 
natural  that  she  should  prove  her  influ- 
ence by  drawing  him  from  it.  Paucon- 
berg^s  countenance  had  lost  its  glopm, 
but  had  gained  a  tender  melancholy,  that 
infinitely  became  the  j^ensive  cast  of  his 
features  ;  his  voice,  now  energetic,  now 
trembling  with  emotion  as  remembrance 
flashed  over  his  mind ;  bis  eyes  now 
illumed  with  ardent  fire,  and  now  beam- 
ing with  melting  lustre,  Beauclair  sawj  , 
and  Rosa /eft,  were  dangerous. 

^^  Ah !  said  the  latter,  looking  around^ 
"  what  magic  is  there  in  evening  scenery ! 
how  inspiriiig  is  the  mellowed  tint  that 
adorns  the  landscape  !  How  sweet  to 
watch  the  setting  sun,  that,  collecting 
all  his  beams  into  one  mass,  yet 

'*  Puts  on  a  milder  countenance,  and  skirtt 
The  undulated  cloudSi  that  cross  hia  way 
Wfth  gloiy  visible.''  , 

^'  Sweet  indeed  !"  said   Fauconberg^ 
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**  I  have  often  contemplated  It,  and  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  some  friend,  to 
whom  1  might  have  expressed  what  I 
felt  in  certamtj  of  sympathy*^' 

"  You  are  no  advocate  for  solitude, 
then  !^'  said  Beauclair. 

"  A  short  time  since  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  would  have  been  agony,  the 
presence  of  a  friend  scarcely  less.  I  de» 
iiprhted  in  my  despair,  and  refused  every 
thing  that  might  have  diminished  it :  but 
now,  once  again,  I  am  become  myself: 
the  same  cause  that  banished  me  from 
society   has  recalled  me  to  it." 

**  If  you  ever  were  a  lover,  Mr.  Fau- 
conberg,  or  rather,  if  love  occasioned 
your  melancholy,'^  said  Beauclair,  **  you 
should  recollect  those  lines  of  Ovid, 
where  he  says 

"  That  solitude  must  never  t>e  allow'd  ; 

A  lover's  ne'er  so  safe  as  in  a  crowd ; 

For  private  places  private  grief  increase ; 

What  haunts  you  there,  in  company  will  cease. 

If  to  the  gloomy  desert  you  repair. 

Your  mistress'  angry  form  will  meet  you  there.** 

"  But  the  man,  my  dear  Mr.  Beau* 
elair,  who  finds  himself  deceived  in  the 
being  he  has  loved  with  enthusiasm  in- 
describable ;  who  is  compelled  to  tear 
from  his  breast  that  image  which  love 
has  fixed  in   his  inmost  heart,  pretends 
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not  to  obey,  or  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
reason." 

*'  And  what,  Mr.  Fauconberg,  allow 
me  to  ask,  occasioned  your  aversion  to 
matrimony  ?'' 

*'  Aversion  !  my  dear  sir,  1  never  ef^ 
tertained  such  a  sentiment.  That  I  am 
yet  single  is  the  effect,  alas  !  of  circum- 
stance rather  than  inclination*  In  youth 
the  dearest  vision  I  indulged  was  the  con- 
templation of  domestic  happiness  ;  I  was 
born  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  early  con- 
tracted for  it  a  veneration  mosf  proioufcd.'* 

"  Do  you  suppcKBe  then  that  the  *  6a- 
lance  of  com/or f  preponderates  in  raar-' 
ried  life  ?'^ 

"  Yes,  and  of  respectability  also ;  a  roan 
has  a  larger  field  of  action  as  a  husband 
and  father.     But  he  whom  a  female  has 
once  deceived,  is  cautious  how  he  endan-  * 
gers  himself  a  secund  time."  ♦ 

"  Yes,  but  that  caution  should  not  lead 
him  to  abjure  the  sex." 
'  ^*  He  must  judge  of  that.  I  confess," 
and  Faucon berg's  voice  trembled,  "  * 
confess  I  have  loved  ;  every  passion  was 
absorbed  in  that  one  ;  and  though  the 
object  fell  far  beneath  perfection,  * 
had  not  resolution  to  tear  ner  from  roy 
heart— ^she  clung  tp  it  with  resistless  M| 
dour;  still  her  image  dwells  there,  arfiP 
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^Fai^onberg  looked  at*Rosa,  and  was 

silent. 

'^  Why  here's  our  good  friend  Fitzos- 
bert,''  said  Beauclair,  "  a  young  man  of 
thirty,  he  says — but  I  beheve  not  more 
than  aeveh-apd-twenty — who  certainly 
never  felt  the  yirvottr  of  love  as  you  de- 
scribe it,  sits  himself  down  most  content- 
edly in  the  bachelors'  cirde,and  resolves 
ireyer  to  stray  from  it." 

**  Tinae,  perhaps,  may  change  his  senti- 
menta,"  answered  Fauconberg,  smiling, 
and  whispering  Fitzosbert,  ^^  I  have  de- 
stroyed that  promise  my  madness  drew 
from  you!'' 

Pride  caused  the  crimson  stream  to  rush 
to  the  cheeks  of  our  bachelor,  which  was 
augmented  by  the  tirchness  of  Beauclair's, 
and  the  curiosity  of  Rosa's  gaze.  Fau- 
conberg,  however,  l^ad  spoken  in  so  low 
»Toice,  that  he  had  not  been  overheard, 
and  the  attention  of  both  had  been  drawn 
by  the  whisper^  not  the  subject  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

And  now,  thought  Beauclairi  as  with 
Fitzosbert  he  entered  the  scene  of  hjme* 
neal  festivity  at  Farmer  Hicks\  dow 
Charles  may  observe  the  difference  be- 
tween Rosa  and  the  pedantic  Florence 
Acton. 

With  many  smiles,  and  courtesies,  and 
bows,  and  gratulations,  our  friends  were 
welcomed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
4nd  the  mother  of  the  former.  Every  body 
looked  happy,  and,  at  such  a  moment, 
in  such  a  rank  of  life,  it  is  probable  all 
were  so. 

*  The  appearance  of  the  ^'  Squire  and  a 
Gentleman''  instantaneously,  however^dis* 
turbed  their  tranquillity.  Every  maiden 
cast  a  look  at  herself  and  her  neighbours, 
and  wondered,  with  a  throbbing  heai||^ 
who  would  be  the  partners  of  their  selec- 
tion. Every  youth  trembled  lest  the  girl 
he  had  selected,  should  be  engrossed  by 
them. 

The  dancing  commenced,  and  yet 
Beauclair  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
Florence  Acton.  Dancing  himself  with 
the  beauti&l  bride,  he  might  easily  have 
asked  after  her  sister,  but,  being  cgn^ 
scious  of  a  sinister  motive,  he  feared  to  qp 
suspected  of  one. 
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Fiizosbert  had  selected  a  partner  ex- 
tremely taciturn  ;  monosyllabic  answers 
vrere  returned  to  all   his  inquiries;  and 
be  vrho  delighted  in  delineating  the  heart 
by  the  manners,  felt  cooiecture  baffled, 
and  penetration  eluded.     Thus  disa[)point- 
ed,  he  scarcely  observed  her  countenance, 
and  heeded  not  her  dancing,  but  gladly 
resigned  her  to  Beauclair  fdr  the  next  set. 
Unable  even  by  conjecture  to  discover 
Florence,  Beauclair  asked  his  partner  if 
she  were  acquainted  with  her. 

The  most  concise  affirmative  possible, 
namely,  "  yes.  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 
**  Is  she  amiable  ?" 
^  I  really  do  not  know." 
**  I  am  told  she  is  even  clever.'' 
**  She  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  very 
capable  preceptor  in  Mr.  Williams,  and  it 
is  (berefore  expected  that  she  should  be 
something  superior  to  the  wholly  unin- 
structed,'* 

*^  I  should  suppose  from  the  nature  of 
her  pursuits,  that  her  character  has  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  saturnine  cast.-' 

**  Quite  the  contrary,  1  bdieve,  Sir  y 
she  has  an  abundant  share  of  animal  spi- 
rits, which  bave  been,  perhaps,  rather  im- 
prudently encouraged  by  Mr.  Williamsi 
^,he  has  also  a  predilection  for  the  ridicu- 
!«is." 
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"  If  she,  who  has  certainly  been  edu- 
cated In  a  most  uncotniAon  manner,  has 
escaped  pedaniry,  I  shall  esteem  her  a 
wonder." 

**  What  db  you  denominate  pedan- 
try?'' 

"  That  disgusting  seeking  after  occa-  t 
sions  to  introduce  classical  quotations  and 
classical  allusions.'' 

"  From  this,  I  believe  Florence  Acton 
is  entirely  free,  though  1  do  not  suppose 
she  is  indebted  for  it  to  a  sense  of  pro* 
priety,  but  rather  to  natire  pride,  which 
prevents  her  from  asking  applause  or  ad- 
miration in  any  shape  ;  she  is  an  animaP 
composed  of  heterogeneous  qualities  of' 
good  and  bad,  pride  and  humility— but 
wholly  free  from  vanrty ;  arising,  perhaps, 
from  a  thorough  contempt  of  the  world 
in  general."  ^ 

"  You  seem  to  know  her  well,'*  said 
Beauclair,  raising  his  eyes  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  elegant  person  of  the  speaker, 
in  whose  eyes  there  was  a  certain  peculfar 
eipression  of  vivacious  archness,  that 
gave  a  kind  of  luminous  brilliancy  to  her 
countenance* 

'   ^  I  wish  I  knew  her  better,"  said  she, 
in  answer  to  his  implied  question. 

*^  You  admire  her  character,  then !"  :^ 

"  That  is  a  difficult  question — ^for  It 
is  certainly  one  that  I  da  not  exactly  ixOr 

i- 
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derstand;  there  is  a  kind  of  complication 
in  it,  (it  I  may  apply  such  a  word  to  this 
subject,)    which   conceals   several  traits 
from  the  eye  of  an  observer," 
"  Quite  an  original,  really  !" 
*'Jn  what,  original?   If  you  mean  in 
Jisposition,  I  think  it  is  not  a  distinction 
but  a  quality^  she  has  in  common   with 
every  human  being.     In  every  heart  there 
is  a  certain  originality  which    nature  has 
given, and  which  education,  perhaps,  may 
increase  or  diminish.     As -to  ori^nal  ge^ 
nius^  if  that  is  what  you  would  imply,  I 
scarcely    understand    the  term;  I  have^ 
4eard  many  learned   arguments   on  the 
*  subject,    and  from   what  I  can    gather, 
even  Virgil  borrowed  from  Homer,  and 
Milton  from  both ;  and  yet  no  one  dis- 
putes the  claim  of  either  to  an  original  ge- 
fiius ;  it   seems,  then,  that  origjn^ity   of 
style — ^and  sometimes  of  idea — constitutes 
an  original  genius^  and   if  you  substitute 
wfunisicaUty  for  originality^  I  believe  you 
have  obtained  as  much  light  on  Florence 
Acton's  character  as  I  can  throw  on  it. 

"  And  where  haveyow  acquired  all  this 
information  ?^'  said  Beauclair,  surprized 
beyondih^  restraints  of  politeness. 

^  To  utter  such  sentiments,  requires  not 
appch  information,  I   believe,''   answered  ' 
Jlfe   as  a   half  smile   of  slight  contempt 
curved  her  lips. 
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**  But,  surely,  you  have  not  existed  at 
Hatt?*rvvick  or  Rolands  all  your  life  ?" 

^  The  greatest  part  of  it ;  about  fifteen 
months  since  I  went  with  a  relation  to 
Bath,  or  rather  to  its  neighbourhood, 
where  I  lived  in  as  perfect  retrremeot  as 
at  Rolands,  if  I  except  occasional  visits 
from  a  French  dancing  master." 

"  I  wish  you  would  point  out  to  me  this: 
Miss  Acton/' 

**  This  is  my  fan,'^  answered  she,  as- 
she  showed  him  one,  on  the  mounting  of 
which  was  impres«ed  ^^  Flo.  Acton/' 

**Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Beauclair,^ 
and  for  a  moment  he  thought  it  would  be'^ 
dangerous  to  give  the  intended  invitation 
to  Rolands. 

It  was  but  for^a  moment ;  in    the  first 
place  he  knew,  or  fancied  he  knew,  that 
Fitzosl^rt  would  never  endure    the  al-       , 
most   haughty,    and  '  certainly   dignified      \ 
manners  of  this  F^rmer^s  daughter^  and      j 
that  Rosa's  softness   would   gain  by  t|[e      i 
contrast.     In  the  next  place,   his  friend      | 
had  already  immbed  a  prejudice  against 
her,  and  Beauclair  had   often  seen   how 
deep  a  root  sudden  prejudices  had  taken      i 
in  his  mind.  Again,  Florence  ha^fconfess- 
ed  an  inclination  for  the  ridiculous,  whic^ 
Fitzosbert  had  ever  reprobated  ;  and  la|fe^ 
ly  and  chiefly,  the  obscurity  of  her  birffl 
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would  prove  an   Insuperable  bar  to  bis 
conceiving  an  attachment  for  her. 

Having  reasoned' thus,  Beauclair  calcu- 
lated that  Rosa  might  probably  be    bene- 
fited bj  Florence's  residence  at  Rolands, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  injured. 
^  In   all    those  accomplishments,   which 

are  pronounced  necessary  appendages  to 
everj  female  of  rank  or  education,  Rosa 
would  possess  a  manifest  supefioritj,  and 
the  learning  of  Florence  would  rather 
prejudice  Fitzosbert  against  her  than 
otherwise  ;  Beauclair  then  decided  on  in- 
citing Jier. 

"  It  is  true,  and  ther-efore  not  impossi- 
ble," said  Florence,  smiling,  in  answer  to 
his  last  question. 

Beauclair  thought  on  Murray  and  his 
logical  inferences,,  as  Florence  uttered 
this  certainly  natural  sentence.  But  our 
married  man  was  bent  on  finding  some« 
F  thing  to  ridicule  ;  and  if  hB  Could  not  de- 
tect any  real  subject,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  fancied  one. 
*  **•  I  am  afraid  I  have  to  b<^  your  pardon 

for  some  expressions-,  certainly  not  meant 
for  the  ear  of  Miss  Acton,"  said  he. 

**  As  she  heard  them  in  an  unknown  cha- 
racter, she  has  no  right  to  feel  resent- 
no^nt,  even  if  they  deserved  it,  which  as- 
giiredly  was  not  the  caser' answered  Ffo- 
rence. 
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•*  Will  she  assure  me  of  her  pardon,  by 
accepting  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Beau- 
clair  and  Miss  Cambell,  i¥ho  will  be  most 
happj  to  be  known  to  her." 

Florence  understood  this  as  a  mark  of 
respect  only,  and  therefore  feJt  gratified 
accordingly. 

**  You  confer  on  me  an  honour,,  whichf 
though  exceedingly  desirable,  is  certainly 
unmerited,"  said  she ;  "  an  honour,  how* 
ever,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept,  to 
give  you  the  only  proof  in  my  power  of 
gratitude." 

Though  the  address  of  Florence  was 
equally  remote  from  the  polish  of  fashioDt 
as  from  the  simple  poetical  grace  of  Rosa^s, 
there  was  yet  an  elegance  and  a  fascina- 
tion in  it,  which  only  Beauclair  could  dis- 
allow. 

"  Miss  Cambell,"  said  he,.  "  is  a  very 
young  relation  of  Mrs.  Beauclair,  and 
would  experience  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion in  your  society.  If,  then^  I  can  obtain 
the  consent  of  Mr.  Williams,  under  whose 
protecljy^n,  I  believe  you  are,  may  I  hopc^^ 
that  you  will  take  up  your  abode  at  Ko- 
lands  for  some  time  .**" 

This  was  a  compliment  for  which  Flo- 
rence had  never  dared  tonhope,  and  which 
was  highly  delightful  to  her.  She  fi^t 
that  the  society  of  a  polished  female  would 
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be,  indeed,  an  acquisition,  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  and  ready  acquies- 
cence  when  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wilnams, 
of  which  there  was,  in  fact,  no  doubt, 
^ould  be  obtained: 

^  Shall  you  be  at  Rolands  farm  to- 
morrow? If  not,  Mrs,  Beauclair  and  Miss 
Gambell  will  ride  over  to  the  Rectory.'' 

^^  I  dial!  be  at  the  Rectory,  I  believe ; 
I  return  to-night,''  said  Florence,  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure,  for  the  loquacious 
vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Hicks  was  not  unknown 
to  her,  and  she  felt  the  gratification  she 
should  otherwise  experience  would  be 
considerably  diminished,  if  that  vulgarity 
were  displayed  to  the  superior  females, 
whose  guest  she  was  about  to  be  admitted. 

'^  You  are  already  kncrwn  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Fitzosbert,  I  think,"  said  Beau- 
clair. 

"  I  certainly  went  down  the  two  first 
dances  with  him,  but  I  sccu'cely  spoke," 
answered  Florence,  with  that  archness, 
which  Bpauclair  was  beginning  to  think 
*Was  peculiar  to  her,  and  perhaps^ecame 
her  style  of  feature.  « 

^  It  is  necessary  you  should  be  intro- 
duced to  him  ;  therefore,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  do  so  when  the  dance  is  con- 
iduded." 

Florence  could  not  object,  and  having 
Vol.!.  16 
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received  additional  vivacitj  from  the  atten- 
tion of  Beauclair^  she  continued  dancing 
withagayety  and  elegance,  which^  though 
far  remote  from  the  fashionable  opera 
style,  made  her  a  desirable  partner  for 
anyvotary  of  Terpsichore. 

The  dance  concluded,  Beauclair  con- 
ducted his  partner  to  a  seat,  and  sought 
his  friend. 

"  Fitzosbert,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know 
the  name  of  the  fair  lady  who  honoured 
you  with  her  hand  the  two  first  dances  ?" 

"  No;  I  selected  her  because  I  thought 
her  countenance  promised  well ;  I  was 
deceived,  however,  for  of  all  stupid  au- 
tomata, she  is  the  most  so." 

^'  Impossible  !  why,  Charles,  she  is  the 
identical,  logical,  classical  favourite  of 
the  erudite  Mr.  Murray — M^ss  Florence 
Acton  !'' 

"  She  is,  as  I  expected,  either  a  fool 
or  a  pedant  ;  if  the  former,  she  could 
not  talk — if  the  latter,  she  would  not  con- 
descend to  common  conversation^'^ 

"  How  long  have  you  considered  si-# 
lence  a*%iark  of  folly,  Fitzosbert  ?'* 

"  I  always  did,  and  always  shall,  abo- 
minate the  stupidity  of  tHat^ing  who  re- 
fuses to  enliven  the  miriyp^p^hour  with 
conversation."  ^    u 

«  So  far  airs  we  U"  tfioujk  Beauclair, 
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as  he  drew  Fitzosbert  towards  Florence, 
and  said,  ^^  Miss  Acton,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Mr.  Fitzosbert — Charles, 
Misd  Acton,  whom  I  shortly  hope  to  re- 
ceive as  a  temporary  inmate  at  Kolands/'  , 

The  bow  of  our  hero   was  cold  and 
haughty,  as  Beauclair  had  expected  ;  the 
answermg  courtesy  of  Florence  corres- 
ponded with  it,  and  imparted  at  that  mo- 
ment the  seeds  of  dislike  to  the  mind  of 
Fitzosbert    Pride  from  a  Farmer^ s^daugh- 
Ut  was  insufferable  !  and  if  learning  was 
thus  to  level  society,  the  plebeian  mechanic 
might  pretend  to  equality  with  the  noble. 

The  last  of  an  ancient  family,  in  whose 

genealogical  table  appeared  the  names  of 
eroes  and  statesmen — who  had,  at  one 
'  period,,  even  boasted  a  remote  consangui- 
nity with  royalty  itself — ^Fitzosbert  hadre- 
solved,  in  youth,  to  marry  only  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  equally  honourable  house. 
When  his  resolution  of  passing  his  life  in 
single  bFessedness  became  fixed,  his  aris- 
tocratic ideas  gained,  perhaps,  additional 
str^gth  ;  ill  then  could  he  l)fook  the 
hauteur  of  the  humble  Florence  Acton, 
on  whom  he  conceived  he*  conferred  an 
honour,  when  he  bent  to  an  introduction 
wijh  her. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Mrs— 
'  Beauclair  and  Rosa,  attended  by  Beau- 
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ciair  and  Fitzosbert,  arrived  at  the  rec- 
tonr. 

Florence  received  them  unembarrassed  ; 
for,  donscious  of  mental  eaualitj,  she 
scarcely  heede(j[  the  distinctions  of  the 
world  ;  Mr,  Williams  thanked  the  Ro- 
lands party  for  their  ailention  to  bis  fa- 
vourite, and  gave  his  cordial  approbation 
to  her  projected  visit. 

Beauclair  made  the  old  man  a  compli- 
ment on  the  superiority  of  his  Sieves  un- 
derstandinff. 

*^  My  ^1,  my  Florence,"  said  the 
gratified  rector,  ^  has  had  the  advantage 
of  the  best  instructions  I  could  give  hen  , 
If  she  be  too  well  versed  in  classics  for  a 
female,  I,  of  all  men,  was  the  most  likely 
to  fall  into  such  an  error.  ^^  I  have  been 
married,  Sir,  and  to  as  worthy  a  woman 
as  ever  lived  on  earth,  but  notwithstand- 
ing her  goodness,  there  were  times  when 
I  did  not  feel  quUe  happy.  I  always  had 
a  taste  for  reading — Shakspeare  espe- 
jeially  ;  but  half  my  enjoyment  colRists  ^ 
in  communicating  my  thoughts  to  a  4ipm- 
panion,  and  who  so  fit  as  a  wife  ? — " 

Beauclair  pressed  the  arm  of  Fitzos- 
bert, who  was  attentively  listening  to  the 
worthy  clergyman.  Our  bacl^lor  un- 
derstood his  meaning,  and  became  more 
attentive    to  Mr.  Williams,    who   conii-* 
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tiued,  ^^  but  she,  poor  woman !  did  not 
understand  me,  jtnd  when  I  have  been 
reciting  the  finest  passages,  she  would 
snuff  the  candle — ^lament  the  .dearness 
of  that  necessary  article — or  ring  for 
coals — or  stir  the  fire — or  some  such  an- 
Doy'mg  interruption.''  It  was  now  Fitzos- 
bert  took  the  opportunity  of  returning 
his  friend's  pressure. 

"  Then,"  said  Beauclair,  "  I  suppose 
you  regretted  marrying  ?'' 

"  Regretted  marrying !  never !  no,  ho ; 
these  were  small  evils,  that  weighed  no- 
thing against  the  comfort  my  wife  pro- 
cured for  me,  and  which  I  sensibly  felt, 
when  it  pleased  God  t6  deprive  me  of 
her.  Till  my  Florence  beguiled  the  hours 
of  their  tediousness,  many  a  heavy  even- 
ing have  I  passed,  when,  wearied  with 
performing  the  duties  of  my  station,  I 
have  returned  to  an  empty  apartment 
and  solitainfr  fire^side.  It  is  after  a  day 
of  biJMi^ess  that  the  married  man,  in  the 
^ocieff  of  his  wife,  blesses  ^he  hour  he 
became  a  husband,  and,  if  heaven  hae 
granted  ehildr#i  to  him — a  father." 

Fitzosbert  sighed  audibly,  and  Beau- 
clair laijghingly  said  to  Mr.  Williams, 
*^  you  need  not  fear  intrusting  Miss  Ac- 
ton to  us.  Sir,  for  in  this  very  dashing 
j^ung  gentleman,^^  you  see  a  determ&iea 
18* 
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fee  to  matninoDj  ;  ke  resolves  to  live  « 
bachelor." 

It  was  not  ther  .words  of  Beaifekur  that 
caused  ao  uncomfortable  seosation  to  per- 
vade Fitzosbert,  it  was  the  sarcastic  em- 
phasis. Somebodj  has  said,  that  ^^  where 
reason  can  do  nothing,  ridicule  will  do 
every  thing  ;^  our  hero  proved  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  bv  feeling  at  this  moment 
more  readj  to  fall  in  love  with  the  beau* 
tiful  Rosa  than  ever  he  had  done  be- 
fore. 

•**  Surely  no,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  ia 
answer  to  Beawlair's  observation,  ^  that 
gentleman  is  too  young  to  have  imbibed 
so  misanthropic  an  idea." 

^  That  he  has  imbibed  it  is,  however, 
very  certain,^^  answered  Beauclnir ;  ^^  coaie 
Charles,  answer  for  yourself. 

Fitzosbert  rose  hastily,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  seeking  IVliss  C&mbell, 
who  was  with  Florence  in  ikfe^  garden, 
for  he  ielt  a  painful  suffusion  o^g  to 
his  cheeks,  for  which  he  despise!  hmselfi 
and  which  be  hastened  to  concea^^rom 
the  view  of  others. 

Florence  and  her  fair  guest  were  walk- 
ing at  such  a  distance  from  iiffi  house, 
that  he  had  leisure  to  recover  himself  be- 
Ibre  he  joined  them.  He  contemplated! 
tiieir  fomss,  admiring  the  iairy  grace  of 
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^>8a^s  petit  figure  contrasted  with  the 
dipiitjf  of  her  companion's ;  for  though 
Fitzosbert  endeavoured  to  call  her  air  that 
of  coQ&dence^  defiance,  or  vulgar  pride, 
he  was  obliged,  involuntarily,  to  allow  that 
itwvisdign^ed. 

As  he  approached  nearer,  he  caught 
the  voice  of  Florence  in  sportive  accents 
addressing  the  listening  Kosa:  his  foot- 
steps were,  however,  heard  by  the  com- 
f»anions,  as  Florence's   instantaneous   si» 
enee,  and  the  turning  of  Miss  Cambeirs 
bead  evinced* 
^     ^'  I  beg  I  may  not  inttrrupt  you,''  said 
^  fee,  advancmg  to  the  side  ot  Rosa,  *^  and 
if  your  communications  are  not  confiden- 
tial,  allow  me  to  share  in  them." 

Florence's  mien  ^ecame  infinitely  more 
eiately ;  her  lips  were  finnly  closed,  or 

Xned  only  to  bite  the  leaves  of  a  full- 
wn  rose  she  held  in  her  hand,  and 
again  did  Fitzosbert  abomnate  the  unso- 
cial "Mupidity  of  her  disposition* 

But*  Rosa!  the  lovely  Rosa!  her  candid 
cotytenance  formed  a  happy  contrast  to 
the  hantew  of  her  companion  s  ;  the  brisk 
wind  had  called  the  rose  to  her  cheeks, 
and  imparted  lustre  to  her  bright  blue 
eyes ;  ner  gipsy  hal  was  thrown  back, 
BAd  dsplayed  the  glossy  light-brow^  hair, 
that  cui^led  omw  her  forehead  ;  this  samie 
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wiad  also  gave  a  flow  to  the  folds  of  her  dra* 
pery,  that  added  to  her  sjlph-like  appear- 
ance, apd  Fitzosbert  felt  less  certain  than 
he  had  ever  before  done,  that  he  should 
die  a  bachelor. 

We  pass  over  an  interval  of  some  days, 
during  which  the  reader  must  have  the 
^odness  to  imagine  the  scraps  of  poetry 
that  fell  fr<Hn  the  lips  of  Rosa  and  the  ec- 
centric Fauconberg,  till  we  find  Florence 
Acton  at  Rolands. 

If  there  was  any  diminution  of  the  p1ea« 
iBure  ^^  the  classical  Acton^^  (as  Beau- 
clair  called  her)  iiad  anticipated,  it  was  inj| 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  Mr.  Fitzos^  ^ 
bert.  But  Florence  felt  she  had  not  de- 
served it,  and  ttiough  sometimes  rendered 
uncomfortable,  could  not  but  despise  it 

And  yet  the  behaviour  of  our  hero 
accorded  with  the  strictest  rules  of  polite- 
ness; every  little  point  of  etiquette  was  se- 
dulously observed ;  but  it  was  the  marked 
change  of  voice  and  manner,  which  look 
place  when  speaking  to  Florence,  that 
painfully  convinced  her  she  was  but  ythe 
poor  Farmer*s  daughter^  and  that,  though 
her  society  was  tolerated  by  Mr.  Beau-  ^ 
clair  and  his  family,  she  was  never  to  pre- 
tume  to  familiarity,  or  pass  that  circle  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself,  and  seemed 
to  say,  ^^  Hitherto  shall  thou  come^  and  no 
further.*' 
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Miss  Campell  had,  however,  imbibed  a 
partiality  for  the  proud  Florence,  which 
lessened  the  perception  of  Fitzosbert^s 
repellant  coldness,  though  it  rendered  it| 
when  observed,  more  acute*  Mrs.  @eau- 
clair  appeared  likewise  desirous  that  sho 
should  forget  the  visiter  in  the  friend,  for 
it  was  with  pleasure  that  the  anticipated 
effect  of  Florence's  society  was  observed 
in  reality  to  have  been  produced,  in  the 
little  attentions  Fitzosbert  daily  took  an 
opportunity  of  paying  to  Rosa. 

In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Fauconberg,  Florence 
W&8  also  an  object  of  interest.  He  ad« 
mired  and  encoijraged  the,  elasticity  of 
youthful  spirits,  and  the  agremens  of  wit; 
fitill  Rosa  was  always  the  first  object  with 
the  handsome  misanthrope,  and  Beauclair 
would  have  feared  the  chance  of  bis  en- 
grossing the  heart  of  his  lovely  kinswo- 
man,  but  that  he  opportunely  reflected— 
Fauconberg  was  forty  ;  and,  in  spite  of  a 
person  transcendently  handsome,  an  ad* 
dress,  now  that  it  hkd  lost  the  rust  of  mis- 
anthropy, the  most  polished  and  insinua- 
ting, Beauclair  woM  think  him  past  the 
age  of  captivating. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  our  mar- 
ried man  tried  every  art  to  draw  from 
Florence  some  observation  that  might  sa- 
vour of  pedantry  y  as  if  she  understood  his 
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aim,  her  answers  were  the  most  simple  and 
remote  from  displaj  imaginable.  Some-* 
times  even  Fitzosbert  could  not  but  con* 
fess  she  certainly  was  no  pedant 

Florence  always  regarded  our  bache- 
lor as  the  lover  oi  Rosa,  for  whom  she  felt 
too  sincere  a  friendship  to  ridicule  him 
as  inclination  sometimes  prompted.  But 
when  Beauclair  avowed,  that  his  friend 
was  a  determined  bachelor,  the  fetters  in 
which  she  had  bound  her  wit  were  dis- 
solved, and  he  was  alternately  treated 
with  hauteur  and  ridicule. 

It  was  extraordinary — and  those  who 
disbeheve  the  influence  uncommonly  strong 
minds  possess  over  weaker  ones,  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it — to  behold  the 
empire  Florence  had  gained  over  Rosa. — 
The  latter  possMsed  so  perfect  a  reliance 
on  her  fricnaV  judgment,  so  full  a  convic- 
tion of  her  wisdom,  and  almost  of  her  in- 
fallibility, which  Beauclair  wondered  ati^ 
without  attempting  to  diminish  it. 


"  I  wonder  you  do  not  draw,''  said  Rosa"*^ 
one  day,  as  Florence  and  Fitzosbert  were 
sitting  in  the  apartment  in  which  she  gen- 
erally pursued  that  occupation ;  though,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  as  far  from  each 
other  as  possible. 
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"Perhaps  I  do  not  wish  it,*'  said  Flo- 
rence, raising  her  eyes  from  ber  book,  to 
¥rhich  she  had  paid  such  attention,  that 
the  presence  of  Fitzosbert  was,  in  fact,  for- 
gotten. 

"  And  why  not  ?  Are  you  not  fond  of 
it  ?"  said  Rosa  in  surprise. 

<^  Indeed  I  am  :  but  to  tell  you  one  of 
my  weaknesses" — Fitzosbert  was  all  at- 
tention— "  I  never  could  endure  to  learn 
any  thing  in  which  I  must  not  hope  to 
excel!" 

(^  Dear  Miss  Acton,  but  if  only  for  an 
amusement!"  . 

*^  It  would  be  no  amusement  to  me  to 
practise  that  which  wwld  never  afibrd  me 
the  conviction  of  doing  it  well,  [con- 
sented to  receive  those  lessons  on  the  harp 
your  goodness  proffered  to  me,  because  1 
know  that  with  much  attention,  t  may,  in 
time,  play  as  well  as  yourself ;  but  I  know 
I  never  could  draw  tt;c//." 

^Superlatively  well,  I  suppose  you  mean, 
Florence.  But  do  you  think  you  really 
excel  in  the  learned  languages  ?" 

^^  I  know  sufficient  of  them,  to  derive 
pleasui*e  from  reading  the  works  of  their 
best  authors,  and  if  you  could  conceive  the 
delight  I  experience,  in  reading  the  senti- 
ments q(  the  noblest  or  most  remarkable 
Romans,   in  their  very  own  words,  you 
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would  8B,j  it  was  well  worth  the  troubU 
of  acquiring." 

"  I  observe  jou  appear  in  company  quite 
ignorant  of  it.''  ^.-1 

^*  Yes ;  therein  humouring  the  preju- 
dices of  the  world,  whilst  I  cannot  help 
deriding  them.  The  idea  of  depriving  a 
female  of  the  classics  has  IR  it  something 
so  absurd,  so  attractively  ridiculous  !" 

"  Why  do  you  say  attractively.'^^ 
"  Have  you  not  discovered,  my  dear  Miss 
Cambell,  that  any  thing  riaitndous  has 
great  charms  for  me.  Now  there  is  no- 
thing I  so  muci/  enjoy  as  the  ricKculoia 
pride  and  glum  sententiousness  of  Mn 
Fitzosbert." 

"  I  neveV  thought  that  his    character 
afforded  much  of  the  ridiculous.^' 

^^  For  the  ridiculous  it  affords  enough  : 
the  very  best  of  it  is,  thaft  he  imagines 
himself  above  satire,  and  thinks  )iis  pride 
has  something  in  it  of  dignified  and  noble. 
As  to  his  old  bachelor  system,  and  all  its 
stoical  attendants,  it  is  the  most  ludicrons 
thipg  in  life,  when^yery  one  maj  see  that 
he  is  heartily  ashamed  of  those  very  |M^Q* 
ciples  he  has  heretofore  avowed.  6e-' 
sides,  it  is  perceptible  enough  to  all  the 
world  but  vou,  my  dear  Rosa,  that  he^is 
bona  fide  (there  is  a  Latinism  !)  in  lover 

^  Not  with  me,  I  faepe !  for  you  know 
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Florence,   i^t   is   impossible  I  could  ever, 
think  of  him.'' 

''  If  ray  conjecture  be  true^  jour  utter- 
ing such  a  sentiment  would  not  eause  him 
to  despair.  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  him 
plaj  Benedict.'' 
"  Whom  must  we  find  for  a  Beatrice  ?" 
**  You  would  not  play  the  part  very 
well,  I  fear ;  you  are  rather  qualified  for 
a  Hero.     We  had  better  apply  to  him- 

.^Unfortunately  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  one,  unless  you  would  take  pity  on 
my  ridiculous  self,"  said  Fitzosbert,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  ircmy,  as  he  walked  •ut  of 
the  apartment. 

^  Good  heavens  t  I  had  quite  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Fitzosbert  was  here,"  said  Rosa. 
^  And  so  had  I,"  respoaded  Flarence, 
as  soon  as  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
laugh  would  permit  her.  "  How  inimita- 
bly ridiculous." 

**  He  ^seemed  very  angry,  I  thought  ?" 
-  **Who  could  help  it  if  he.  did?  He 
must  have  seen  at  the  first  word  you  spoke, 
tha|Lwe  did  not  know  he  was  here,  and 
he  ought*  to  have  given  us  notice  that  he 
honoured  us  with  his  august  presence 
sooner." 

*'  It  is  almost  dinner  time  ;  I  shall  not 
like  seeing  him." 
Vol*  I.  17 
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"  Poh  1  the  only  part  of  our  discourse 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  ashamed,  is  that 
which  alluded  to  his  being  in  love.  But 
be  of  good  cheer^  we  shall  find  some  meang 
of  appeasing  his  offepded  majestj." 


CHAPTEB  XL 

"  What  IS  it  that  affords  so  much  amuse-^ 
ment  to  Miss  Acton  ?^  asked  B^auclair,  as 
they  sat  over  the  dessert,  and  Florence 
was  paring  a  peach,  stooping  over  her 
plate  to  bonceal  tlie  arch  smile  the  omis- 
sion of  Fitzosbert's  Customary  compliment 
of  taking  wine  with  her  had  excited. 

"  I  presume,  Miss  Acton,"  said  Fitzos- 
bert,  ^^  it  is  a  less  ludicrous  subject  than 
you  honpured  with  your  attentioi^  this 
morning.'' 

Florence  and  Rosa  blushed  "  rosy  red  ;'' 
at  length  the.  former,  somewhat  recover- 
ing, said,  **  Do  you  wish,  Sir,  that  I  sho|dd 
give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauclair  a  full,  tiHi, 
and  particular  account  of  it  ?'' 

The  smiling  graces  of  Florence's  coun- 
tenance had  given  place  to  the  haughti- 
ness T^htch  affected  her  voice  in  uttering 
this  sentence.  Fitzosbert  felt^  unwilling 
t0  bear  the  whole  relation  of  the  morn- 
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ing^s  occurrence,  and  therefore  answered 
not  her  question. 

«^  What's  all  this?"  said  Beauclair^ 
^upoQ  mj  word,  our  friend  appears  to 
unaerstand  Miss  Ax^on  very  well.  Are 
joja  approaching  to  the  character  of  Be- 
nedict, Charles  T'^ 

This  maUa-propos  allusion  called  the 
crimson  current  to  the  handsome  counte- 
nance of  Fitzosbert,  and  he  repented  the 
severity  6f  his  former  sentence. 

**  Guilty,  'pon  honour !"  said  Beau- 
clair  ;  ^^  and  now,.  Charles,  tell  me  the 
name  of  your  Beatrice,'' 

"  My  Beatrice  !"  exclaimed  Fitzos- 
bert, as  his  eye  unconsciously  wandered 
io  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  on  which 
Florence  sat. 

"  Aye  t  your  Beatrice  !  was  there  ever 
a  Benedict  without  one  ?  Did  you  ever 
Icnow  one.  Miss  Acton  ?"  demanded 
Beaqclair. 

^^  My  acquaintance  with  that  far*famed 
race  is  so  very,  very  limited,  that  I  must 
avow  my  indapacity  to  answer  your  ques- 
iion  ;  though,  if  1  understand  the  cha- 
racter, it  is \ very  imperfect  without  a 
Beatrice." 

"  Which  ^  is  a  great  argument  why  / 
ixave  jiot  found   one,''  said  Fitzosbert, 
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^^  for  you  know,  Miss  Acton,  I  do  no( 
aspire  to  perfection.'' 

^  Pardon  me,  Sir  ;  I  may,  possibly, 
know  that  you  are  not  perfect,  but  I  am 
by  no  means  convinced  that  you  do  not 
aspire  to  perfection." 

It  was  impossible  for  Fitzosbert  to 
resist  the  arch  gravity  of  FlorenceV 
countenance  as  she  uttered  this  sentence, 
glancing  first  at  him  and  then  at  Rosa  ; 
and,  ibr  the  first  time,  he  deigned  to 
smile  on  her,  as  he  then  asked  her  to  take 
wine  with  him. 

'*  With  great  pleasure,  as  a  pledge  of 
restored — amfVy,"  said  Florence,  smiling 
on  Rosa  with  an  expression  that  seemed 
to  £ay,  ^^  I  told  you  I  should  manage 
him!''  '    - 

But  Fitzosbert,  who  was  elevating  the 
glass  to  his  mouth,  in  the  pause  between 
"  restored"  and  "  amity,"  suddenly  set 
it  down  again,  not  without  spilling  a 
portion  of  its  contents  on  the  table. 

'^  A  libation  !  and  to  wllat  divinity  ?^. 
said  the  laughing  Florence ;  /and  this  wai 
the  first  classical  allusion  she  had  HVNi 
since  her  abode  at  Rolands. 

"  To  Momus,"   answered   Fitzosbert, 
with  an  air  of  grave  irony ;  for  the  liquid 
'  had  in  reality  been  Efpilled  by  the  sudden 
start  the  word  amity  had  caused. 
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Amity  between  Florence  Acton  and 
Charles  Fitzosbert !  She  the  daughter  of  * 
the  humble  farmer  Hicks^  and  he  a  de- 
>^endapt  of  the  famed  Sir  Reginald  de 
Osbert,  and  nearly  related  to  the  noiile- 
familv  of  Waldegrave  ! — 

"  To  Momus  P  said  Florence ;  "  well^ 
I  am  reallj  glad  of  it;  for,  enlivened  by 
his  inspirations,  we  shall  see  you  quite  a^ 
different  being.^ 

'^  That  would  be  a  loss  to  you,  Isbould^ 
imagine,''  answered  Fitzdsbert,  surveying: 
her  with  a  supercilious  expression  ;  "  for* 
I  should  then  no  longer  be  so  delightfully; 
fidicukmi^^ 

**  J  dare  say  you  would  be  ridiculous 
enough    in   any    character,"    said    Flo- 
rence   with  quickness,   at   the    moment' 
forgetful  what.^nA   U   whom  she    was-  ^ 
speaking; 

Fitzosbert's  brow  lowered,  and  his  eye* 
shot  indignant  glances  of  an  get  on  the 
smiling  culprit — ^^who  no  longer  smiled,' 
when  she  obsef  ved  the  expression  of  his-^ 
oountel>ance,  but  relurned  it  with  jcalm* 
liai^htiness. 

Rosa^  meanwhile,  had  sat  a  -spectatress^^ 
and  audh'tress  of  both,  with  an  expyessioor^ 
that  seemed' to  say,  "Well,  I  da  wonder^ 
wliat  this  means  P 

JEbauclair  enjoyed  the  combiat,  Jbr  ]ub 
17*- 
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thought  he  discerned  the  eye  of  Fitzos* 
bert  wandering  from  one  fair  young  crea- 
ture to  another,  as  if  contrasting  their 
beauty  or  characters^ 

Mrs.  Beauclair  could  not  forbear  smil- 
ing at  the  contrast  of  haughtiness  and 
sportive  naiveti  the  countenance  and  con- 
versation of  Florence  displayed,  wbilst 
she  viewed  with  pain  the  senous  an^er 
of  Fitzosbert.  • 

A  silence,  in  which  Rosa  and  Florence 
were  the  ntost  unembarrassed  persons, 
succeeded,  interrupted  only  by  the  sound 
of  an  empty  glass,  with  whicn  Fitzosbert 
was  beating  the  measure  of  a  march  on 
the  table. 

Mrs.  Beauclair  at  length  suddenly  ask- 
ed Florence  if  she  had  read  the  last  pro- . 
d action  of  Mr. . 

*'Yes,''  answered  she,  "  and  I  derived 
much  gratification  from  the  perusal.^^ 

*'  Did  you  really  ?"  asked  Rosa,  in  a  tone 
1  of  surprise. 

"jRcai/y,'*  said  Florence;  "  and  naaj  I 
ask  what  prompted  that  question  ?"  ^ 
^^  f  "  Oh !  dear,, yes ;  I  thought  of  reading 
it  directly  I  heard  of  it;  but  in  lookfcg 
over  a  magazine  they  call  a  review,  I  read 
the  opinion  passed  on  it,  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced a  puerile  production,  begun  withr 
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oui  any  design^  and  concluded  without  any 
moraV^ 

"  And  da  you  always  pay  such  deference 
to  t\^  opiuion  of  tbi^se  gentlemen  ?^  said 
Mrs.  Beauclair. 

*^  Censores  Ubrorum^  should  they  not  be 
called,  Miss  Acton  ?^'  asked  Beauclair. 

"  Critics  is  a  better  term,  I  think,"  an- 
swered Florence,  ^^  because  most  people 
would  understand  it  better.'' 

^^  She  is  determined  not  to  be  thought 
a  pedant,''  said  Beauclair,  mentally,  a»  he 
listened  to  the  answer  Rosa  was  giving  to 
Mrs.  Beauclair's  interrogatory. 

"Why yes,  in  general,"  said  she,  "for 
J  always  supposed  they  were  men  of  ta- 
lents, who  inspected  every  new  production 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  and  who, 
examining  i<t  carefully^  pronouuced  on  it 
accordingly*" 

*'  And  pray.  Miss  Acton,"  said  Beau* 
clair,  "  if  you  were  to  become  an  author- 
ess, should  you  be  inclined  to  yield  any 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  reviewers  ?" 
**  Yes,  certainly   T  should,"  answered 
*   Florence;  "  for,  in  the  first  pkce,  I  should 
always  be  ready  to  suppose  any  person 
possessing  moderate  talents  or  education 
a  more  competent  judge  than  myself." 
^^  Bill  persona  otthk  class  we  generally 
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represented  a€  guided  only  by  interest  of 
prejudice. '^ 

"  I  am  willing  to  hope  this  is  not  fact, 
I  never  bad  the  most  remote  acquaintance 
with  these  critics,  and  never  obtained  a 
view  behind  the  scenes,  except  such  as  is 
given  in  books :  but  amongst  so  Ijtrge  a- 
class,  there  is  a  possibiliiyj  at  least,  that 
there  are  some  candid,  w^ll-informed  per- 
sons, who  do  pass  their  opinion,  as  Miss 
Gambell  said^  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
public." 

*'  Pro  bonopubUco^^  said  Beauclain 

**  And,  therefore,"  continued  Florence, 
unmindful  of  the  interruption,  ^^  allowing, 
that  possibility,  I  should  nev^r  neglect  the 
suggestions  of  any^  lest  he  should  prove  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning." 

<'  I  suppose,  then,  that  if  you  had  see& 
the  review  Rosa  spoke  of,  you  would  not* 
have  read  Mr. ^'s r" 

^^  Indeed  I  should, — and  I  should  have 
had  no  scruple  m  avowing  my  opinion, 
even  though  it  had  been  directly  contrary , 
to  the  reviewers, for,'!  confess,!  think  tlw^* 

has  both  a  design  and  a  moral,  and 

is  certainly  not  the  effusions  of  a  brain  iri- 
'fluenced  by"— Florence  hesitated — ^**tbe 
scribbling  mania." 

^'  Cacoethes  scribendi^^^  said  Beauclair. 
^HfLveyow  read  this  wark>  Fitzosbert??^^ 
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**  Yes,  I  have,''  was  the  laconic  reply. 
"  And  do  you  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Acton  or  the  reviewer  ?' 

"  If  I  were  to  say  to  the  latter's,  I 
should  be  accused  of  want  of  gallantry  ; 
and  if  to  the  former's,  of  sacrificing  truth 
to  ity  perhaps;  suffer  me,  then,  to  with- 
hold my  sentiments.'^ 

**  Suppose,  Miss  Acton,"  said  Beauclairi 

"  that   you  and  "I  were  to  astonish  the 

world  with  a  new  novel  in  a  dashing  style^ 

entitled  the  '  Determined  Bachelor j  do  yoa 

think  it  would  succeed  ?" 

^  I  am  almost  afraid  nof.  Sir ;  I  have 
heard  that  young  men  of  A)rtufie  of  the 
present  day  are  strangely  averse  from 
matrimony,  and,  if  we  were  to  advocate 
its  cause,  the  task  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty  and  danger." 

^  But  still  we  should  go  on,"  said  Beau* 
clair.  "  As  you.  Miss  Acton,  once  said, 
every  man  has  an  original  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter, naturally — — ", 

Fitzosbert  was  preparing  himself  to 
listen  attentively  to  what  Mis9  Aeton  had 
scUd^  when  Beaucle^>  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant^  who  gave  him 
a  parcel. 

'*  Containing  what  .^"  said  Bcauclair, 
us  he  examined -it,  ^^  in  defiance  of  the 
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ibrmal  rules  of  etiquette,  I  shall,  fair  la- 
dies, gratify  mj  curiosity.'* 

He  opened  the  neatly  folded  paper, 
which  inclosed  a  note.  ^  A  ball  at  S— 
Thursday — hum — ^hum — ^Lord  Vere — 
steward — hum — request  the  honour — 
hu  m — hum— coad  j  u  tor — M  rs.  Beauclair 
—confer — hum — iium^ — pleasure  by  her 
presence  and  that  of  her  friends.*' 

^'  Simply  a  note  nominating  me  stew- 
ard to  an  assembly  at  S on  Thursday; 

which  of  you  will  go  ?" 

^  I  suppose  we  all  shall,**  said  Mrs. 
Beauclair;  "  the  girls  will  be  delighted 
with  it,  and  will  not  mind  riding  thirteen 
miles.'* 

It  was  now  avowed  by  Florence  and 
Rosa,  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  beea 
present  at  a  public  ball,  and  thai  both 
would  receive  pleasure  from  it. 

As  a  visiter  at  Rolands,  Mrs.  Beau- 
clair knew  that  Florence  Acton  would 
be  considered  a  gentlewoman,  and,  there- 
fore, that  she  wodtd  not  be  exposed  fp 
any  of  those  mortifications  inferiority  in 
rank  or  fortune  is  too  triable  to  experienec. 
It  was  consequently  resolved,  that  all 
would  go.  Fitzosbert,  indeed,  made  some 
trifling  objections,  which  were  overruled 
by  Beauclair;  but  he  then  adopted  the 
resolution  of  not  dancing  the  whole  even- 
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log,  for  he  knew  that  he  could  not  avoid 
asking  Florence  to  become  hii^  partner 
some  time  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  rather 
than  endure  that  penalty,  he  was  resolved 
to  deprivehii^seli  altogether  of  an  amuse- 
ment of  which  he  certaintj  was  fond. 

Had  Fitzosbert  taken  the  trouble  of  an- 
alysing the  sophistical  resolution^  he  would 
have  discovered,  that  that  was  but  another 
name  for  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  che* 
Tished  pride. 

"If  we  could  prevail  on  Mr.  Faucon- 
berg  P  said  Rosa,  as  Mr  Fauconberg 
himself  entered. 

**  If  we  could  prevail  on  Mr.  Faucon- 
berg to  do  what,  my  charming  friend  ?"" 
said  the  elegant  and  interesting  misan- 
thrope^  as  he  received  the  extended  hand 
of  Rosa. 

**  Why,  to  go  to  this  ball." 

"  I  go  to  a  ball !  Ah !  my  dear  Miss 
Cambell,  yx)u  forget  that  for  noany  years 
I  have  been  totally  estranged  from  socie- 
ty ; — that  it  is  but  very,  very  lately  that 
1  returned  to  it.'' 

"  And,  therefore,  celebrate  that  return 
by  festivity,"  said  Rosa,  and  she  innocent- 
ly added,  looking  sweetly  on  the  face  of 
Fauconberg, "  do  go,  do ;  for  I  should  so 
like  to  dance  with  you."  ' 
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^^  Such  a  fempt^tioD  is  irresistible,''  an- 
swered Fauconber^,  smiliDg;  ^^  aad  to 
become  worthy  oi  so  distinguished  air 
honour,  I  will  brave  the  wondering  whisa* 
per  and  gaze,  which  the  appearance  of  the  • 
eccentric  Fauconberg  in  such  an  assemblj 
will  proToke.''  ^ 

Beauclair  was  so  angry  that  he  could 
scarcely  repress  it :  he  knew  that  Lord 
Vere  never  danced,  and  from  an  accident 
he  had  met  with  4n  hunting,  he  himself 
was  incapacitated  for  it.  He  had,  there- 
fore, intended  that  Fitzosbert,  as  his  sub- 
stitute, should  open  the  ball  with  Rosft,  a 
design  which  her  own  folly  had  subvert- 
ed. 

The  countenance  of  Fitzosbert  defied 
the  penetration  of  his  friend,  as  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  discover  sooie  indication 
of  jealous  emotion  :  all  was  calor  and 
dignified,  or,  as  Beauclair  thought,  stoical 
and  apathetic. 

Florence  retired  that  night,  wondering 
if  Fitzosbert  would  seek  her  in  the  dancoi 
and  resolutely -determined,  if  possible,  (o 
avoid  him.  As  to  Fitzosbert  himself,  he 
persisted  in  his  resolution  of  not  dancing'' 
at  all. 

We  p&ss  over  the  intervening  days  un« 
til  wa  find  our  party  entering  the   ball-    *■ 
room  at  S— —  ^ 
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Beaudair  was  unfashionable  enough  to 

conduct  his  wife ;  Rosa  was  supported  by 

Faucooberg*:  and  thus  the  two  who  most 

cordially  despised  each  other,  were  thrown 

together. 

Fitzosbert,  who  was  resolved  never  to 
forfeit  his  reputation  to  politeness,  was  de- 
bating within    himself  whether  a  strict 
adherence^  its  rules  compelled  him  to 
solicit  the  hand  of  Florenee,  who,  on  her 
part,    was  considering  how  she   should 
BMst  dexterously  avo'S  him,  when  they 
were  both  spared  farther  solicitude  by 
the  approach  of  Beaudair,  who  introduced 
the  Honourable  Ernest  Haywood,  son  of 
Lord  Viscount  Vere,  as  desirous  of  walking 
down  the  two  first  dances  with  Miss  Acton- 
Florence  felt  that  this  was  a  distinction 
for  which  she  ought  to  be  grateful,  though 
conscious   she   owed  it  only  to  forming 
one  of  Mr.  Beauclair's  family  party ;  in 
•the  character  of  Florence  Acton  there  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  hauteur  engendered 
by  drcumstances,  and  timidity,  jmplanted 
by  nature:  at  this  moment,  when   she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  smiling  Ernest  Hay- 
wood, the  latter  predominated  in  so  pain- 
ful a  degree  as  to  chase  the   brilliant  co- 
lour that  generally  adorned  her  cheeks, 
J^y,  even  to  fill  her  eyes  with  tears. 
|f    Fitzosbert,  who  was    attentively  ob- 
VoL.  L  18 
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serving  her,  at  that  moment,  regretted  he 
had  not  asked  her  to  dance,  and  pronounc- 
ed himself  a  brute  for  not  having  done  so, 
and  by  that  means  saving  her  from  the 
embarrassment  she  appeared  to  endur^  in 
dancing  with  a  perfect  stranger;  for  Fitz- 
osbert  had  feeling.  He  resolved,  hov?ever, 
to  keep  as  near  to  her  as  possible,  to  re- 
lieve tW  awkwardness  he  imagined  she 
would  feel  at  Uiose  moments,  when  th^ 
were  not  actually  engaged  in  the  dance. 

He  was  mistaken  : — ^after  having  pass- 
ed two  or  three  couple,  Florence  became 
exhilarated  by  the  exercise  and  the  music, 
and  regained  her  self-possession.  The 
Hoi.  4irable  Mr.  Haywood  was  pleased 
with  the  piauancy  of  the  light  badimge 
that  generally  forms  the  chat  of  a  ball- 
room, and  pronounced  his  partner  to  be 
somebody^ 

Fitzosbert  had  continued  near  her  tSl 
she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  set,  and* 
had  attentively  analysed  the  different  ex*  f 
pressions  her  varying  countenance  exhi- 
bited.   *'  She  does  not  want  ray  assist- 
ance,''  thought  he,  as  he  listened  to  the 
playful  exuberance  of  her  vivacious  sallies;  .^ 
«(  certainly  she  wants  not  the  assistance ' 
of  any  one  !''  but  yet  the  second  dance 
of  the  first  set  was  called,  and  still  Fitz^ 
osbert  found  himself  near  her.  ^ 
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^  The  subject  of  your  observation  has 
constituted  that  of  mine  some  time,  Mr. 
Fitzosbert,''  said  a  voice  which  our  hero 
instantly  recognised  to  be  Mr.  Cour- 
teney's, "  an  #xceedingiy  fine  countenance, 
is  it  not?" 

*^I  Jittle  expected  to  see  you  in  a  ball- 
room, my  good  sir,'^  said  Fitzosbert, 
avoiding  the  question  from  which  he 
-could  not  withhold  his  assent ;  but  yet, 
with  a  natura^obstinacy,  resolved  not  to 
pronounce  it. 

**  And  why  not  ?"  said  the  counsellor ; 
^  I  have  dismissed  my  attached  and  he* 
reditary  friend,  the  gout^  for  some  time, 
aod  I  was  resolved  to  enjoy  my  holiday. 
I  and  you,  who  are  resolved  to  live  and 
die  haduhrs^  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  are  In  no 
danger  of  receiving  a  shock  to  our  reso- 
lution from  the  bright  eyes  of  the  fair  in 
a  ball-room," 

*'  I  must  confeee,"  said  Fitzosbert,  **  ^at 
I  feel  myself  more  secure  in  such  a  situa* 
tion  as  this  than  in  most  ottiers  :  I  never 
*«hould  choose  a  wife  for  her  dancing,  if 
even  I  were  inclined  to  marry." 

*^  Nor  would  any  man  in  his  senses, 
I  should  think.  Now,  confess  the  truth, 
Mr.  Fitzosbert,  have  yoq  not  some  curio- 
sity to  learn  what  could  ii\duce  me,  who 
am  a  foe  alike  to  cards  and  dancing,  to 
enter  the  hemisphere  of  an  assembly  ?" 
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'^  Perhaps,  I  have  ;  but  it  is  a  queitimi 
I  should  never  have  presumed  to  ask, 
withoirt  being  thus  invited  to  it,''  answer- 
ed Fitzosbert. 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  which  all 
the  world  suspects,  there  are  moments 
when  a  bachelor  feels  a  discontent  with 
his  condition.  I  felt  such  an  uncomfort^ 
able  sensation  this  afternoon,  and  I  CBmts 
here  to  find  an  antidote  against  a  foolish 
resolution  I  was  half  b^t  on  forming, 
namely,  that  of  commencmg  Benedict^at 
sixty." 

Fitzosbert  felt,  that  there  was  a  proba- 
bility he  should  marry  as  soon  as  he 
could  meet  with  a  female  to  whom  he 
might  safely  confide  his  honour  and  hap- 
piness ;  for  of  all  the  foolish  part6  played 
on  the  drama  of  life,  he  conceived  mat 
his  who  abjured  celibacy  in  the  age  ho^ 
dering  on  aotage,  excelled. 

*^  What  is  this  antidote  ?''  said  be. 

^^  I  love  to  contemplate  and  study  the 
female  countenance  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  in  such  a  scene  as  this.  How 
many  faces,  which  nature  designed  to  exr 
f)ress  only  the  best  and  most  worthy  sen- 
timents, are  distorted  by  the  vilest  pas* 
sions !  Envy,  hatred,  vexation,  jealousy, 
and  malignant  triumph,  somethnes  disgrace 
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/eatui^s,  which  Phidias  or  Apelles  might 
have  chosen  for  models  of  perfect  beauty.'' 

^^  It  is  the  indulgence  of  such  passions 
as  these  which  occasions  Christians  to  con- 
demn the  amusenftnts  of  a  ball-room.^' 

*'  The  amusements  are  certainly  not  re- 
prdbpnsible — dancing,  especially: — as  to 
cards,  of  all  puerile  and  contemptible 
modes  of  killing  time,  they  are  the  most 
so  in  my  opinion  : — ^but  see  the  arch  add 
perfectly  serene  countenance  of  that  young 
lady,  who  seems  able  to  extract  amnse^ 
^ent,  and,  perhaps,  instruction  from  any 
scene.'' 

"  I  can  answer  for  the  former,"  said 
Fitzosbert;  *^  she  forms  one  of  the  party 
froni  Rolands,  and  can,  indeed,  extract 
amiusement  from  any  thing." 

^  See,  how  every  body—every  gentle^ 
man^  at  least — appears  to  regard  her  with 
looks  of  admiration ;  and  yet  none  of  her 
features,  if  we  except  her  eyes,  and  luxu- 
riant dark  auburn  hair,  are  critically  beau- 
tiful. It  is  countenance  which  renders  her 
thi|s  fascinating :  does  that  bewitching  ex- 
pression ever  give  place  to  any   other?" 

^  Sometimes : — the  sentiment  we  call 
hauteur  frequently  antimates  it." 

^^  Is  it  possible  ?  can  hauteur  ever  ban- 
ish such  an  expression  as  that  of  this  mo- 
ment?" 

18» 
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«^  We'^have  declared  war  against  ^ch 
other :  I  will  speak  to  her,  and  you  will 
be  convinced  of  it  instantly.^' 

By  this  time  the  dancers  were  dispers- 
ed, and  Florence  was  Hated  by  her  part* 
ner  on  a  sofa,  to  which  Fitzosbert  conduct- 
ed Mr.  Courtmiey. 

^^  I  hope  you  are  not  fati^ed,  Miss  Ac- 
ton," said  the  former,  whilst   the  latter? 
attentively  regarded  her  countenance. 

That  exhibited  not  the  change  Fitzos-  ^ 
bert  had  predicted :  if  it  underwent  ai^t 
was  an  addition  of  vivacious  animation,  for 
ihis  was  an  attends  of  which  Florence 
had  had  no  expectation,  tt  was  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  equality  with  the  univer- 
sally esteemed  proud  querist,  which  she 
knew  would  raise  her  consequence  m  ^e 
eyes  of  the  surrounding  groups.  She  felt 
uncommonly  grateful,  and  in  a  voice,  trem- 
ulous from  pleased  emotion,  declared  ti^t 
fatigue  was  impossible. 

"  You  love  dfancing,  I  perceive,  by  the 
spirit  which  you  displayed :  you  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  languor  of  some 
modern  belles." 

-  *'  He  has  been  observing  me  /"  thought 
Florence,  as  a  sensation  of  proud  exulta- 
tion played  about  her  heart ;  and^  ^with 
sparkling  eyes  and  brilliant  animatkm,  isfhe 
said,  .   " 
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♦ 

^  Fi  datWf  vous  ww  momtz^  je  erois^ 
^^  Ce  n^est  pas  ta  dcmtr^  cW  maeher  en 

cadence  P^ 

*'  Hauteur  P^  whispered  Courteney ;  "  I 

never  saw  ao?  thbg  more  remote  from 

The  sets  were  again  forming,  and  the 
faonourable  partner  of  Florence  declared 
his  intention  of  introducing  Colonel  Bent- 
Jy  to  her. 

He  had  actuallj  risen  for  that  purpose, 
when  Fitzodbert,  forgetting  his  former  re« 
aolation,  bowed  quickly  to  Florence^  and 
^^  Shall]  have  the  honour?'^  for  our  hero 
was  not  sufficiently  a  fashionist  to  have 
adopted  the  el^ant ''  Will  vou  ?" 

Florence  coloured  in  toe  extreme  of 
surprise,  and  mechanically  placing  her 
hand  in  his^  suffered  him  to  lead  her  to  a 
place. 

But  scarcely  had  the  dancing  commen- 
ced, when  Fizosbert  repented  his  conde- 
scension ;  excess  of  timidity  checked  the 
utterance  of  Miss  Acton,  and  she  lost  the 

Eower  of  exertion.  Feeling  the  change 
er  /o%,  as  she  called  it,  had  wrought  m 
her,  she  endeavoured  to  disguise  her  feel- 
ings in  the  veil  o£  pride,  and  was  trans- 
formed into  the  stupid  automaton  Fitzos- 
bert  had  once  before  execrated. 
Rosa  was  now  leading  down  the  dance 
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witib  Mr.  Haywood,  and  said  to  Florence, 
as  she  was  turning  her  in  the  figure,  ^^  What 
have  you  done  to  Mr.  Fttzosbert,  my  dear 
friend  ?  How  angry  he  looks !" 

This  was  almost  too  much  for  the  for- 
titude of  the  already  dispirited  Florence ; 
once  again  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  but 
tsbamed  of  her  weakness,  like  many  other 
people,  she  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  substituted  a  haughty  dignity  of  mien, 
that  almost  JQstifbd  the  renewed  prejudice 
of  Fitzosbert.  ^ 

Again  encountering  Rosa  and  her  part* 
ner,  the  latter  said,  ^^  I  trust  you  will  not 
forget,  Miss  Acton^  that  1  shall  claim  your 
hand  for  the  two  succeeding  dances.^'* 

Florence  had  forgotten,  and  had  fancied 
herself  fixed  to  Fitzosbert  for  the  remlun- 
ing  part  of  the  evening.  Happily  con- 
vinced that  her  engagement  with  him 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  she  recovered 
her  ^aieti  de  ccmr^  and  was  again  the  ad- 
miration of  the  beaux  in  her  neighbour- 
hood. 

*'  The  farmsr^s  daughter  prefers  the 
HonqurabU  to  a  descendant  of  the  <k  Os- 
berts !''  thought  Fitzosbert,  and  he  re- 
garded Florence  with  pride  increased  by 
a  mixture  of  contempt* 

Florence  felt  that  he  did  so,  but  una- 
ble to  discover  his  motive,  she  imputed  it  * 
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to  the  general  pride  of  his  manner,  and 
receiv^ed  from  it  additional  vyiracity.  *'  He 
shall  find  {at  least,^'  said  she  mentally, 
*'  that  the  bumble  Florence  Acton  dares 
despise  him.'^ 

And  now  the  hands  of  the  discontented 
pair  scarcely  came  in  contact,  even  when 
the  figure  reauired  it;  and  gladly  they 
both  quitted  the  set. 

Fttzosbert  seated  her  on  a  sofa,  and 
mechanically  plac^  himself  beside  her. 
A  silence  the  most  m^^omfortable  was 
at  lef^h  broken  by  Florence,  who  said, 
*^  I  haye  read  somewhere  that  silence  and 
wiedom  are  synonymous  terms :  if  the  as* 
sertion  be  true,  we  surely  may  claim  pre* 
eminence.^' 

There  was  a  witchery  in  the  archness 
of  Florence's  eye  that  our  hero  could  not 
withstand! ;  there  was  so  much  in  it  of  the 
happj  sportiyeness  of  youth,  and  the  fas- 
cination of  wit,  that  he  felt  it  more  irre« 
sistible  than  eyen  the  winning  softness  of 
Rosa  Cambell's  beauty. 

"Alas!''  said  he,  "I  fear  Minerya 
would  disdain  a  yotary  from  such  a  group 
as  this.'' 

^Sbielued  by  her  se^is,  you  would  es- 
cape the  contagion  of  folly  any  where.'' 

"Now  then!  bid  defiance  to  it,''  said 
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Fitzoebert,  plajfully  placing  the  fan  of 
Florence  before  him 

^  Alas !  that  poor  little  instrument  boasts 
not  the  potency  of  the  Gorgon^s  head.^' 

*'  It  belongs  not  to  the  Gorgon,"  said 
Fitzosbert,  gazing  on  her  eye  now  illum- 
ed by  sensations  of  the  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure, "  for  certably  that  glance  would  im- 
part life  to  stone^  instead  of  transforming 
animation  into  stane.^^ 

"Ah!  Mr.  Fitzosbert! — are  you  not 
giving  me  cause  to  remember,  that  you  of- 
fered the  other  day  a  libation  to  Mo^ 
mus  ?" 

"  But  do  you  not  know  that  since  then 
I  have  gained  the  aegis  ?*'  again  covermg 
his  face  with  the  fan. 

"  That  is  a  most  wonderful  fan,  in- 
deed !"  said  Beauclair,  who  had  overheard 
the  last  sentence ;  "It  introduced  me  to 
Miss  Acton.'' 

"  Yes,'"  said  Florence,  laughing  at  the 
recollection,  "  after  she  had  entertained 
you  by  giving  you  a  glowing  description 
of  herself." 

"  It  certainly  possesses  the  power  of 
.transformation ;  its  very  breezes  have  vir^ 
tue  in  them,"  safd  Fitzosbert,  fanning  bim« 
self. 

"  Did  you  see  Rosa  dance  ?^^  asked 
Beauclair  abruptly. 
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**  No  : — I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Cour- 
teney." 

"  Yet  he  saw  me  /"  thought  Florence, 
as  a  proud  glow  beamed  on  her  cheek. 

"  Then  of  course  you  saw  not  Mr. 
Fauconberg,"  said  Beauclair,  intently  re- 
garding his  friend's  countenance,  ^^  for 
one  wou^}  think  he  had  been  transformed, 
by  Miss  Acton's  potent  fan,  into  Rosa's 
shadow." 

"  Iiideed,"  said  Fitzosbert,  with  an  air 
of  abstraction — but  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Haywood,  who 
came  to  claim  his  partner. 

*'  What  have  you  done  with  Miss  Cam- 
bell,  Shr  ?"  said  Beauclair. 

^*  Resigned  her  to  Mr.  Fauconberg," 
answered  the  youthful  honourable,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  led  Florence  away. 

*'  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  provok- 
ing .^"  said  Beauclair  to  himself,  as  he 
saw  Fitzosbert  join  Mr.  Courteney,  who 
nitas  attentively  observing  the  dancers. 

Our  hero  also  became  an  observer,  but 
it  was  of  one  individual  only— Florence 
Acton,  who  possessed  the  power  of  ex- 
citing the  most  contrary  emotions  in  his 
breast,  and  with  whom  he  now  sought 
every  opportunity  of  conversing, 

Florence  herself  was  employed  in  me- 
ditating on,  and  ridiculing,  his  caprice* 
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and  wondering  how  a  being,  who  pos- 
sessed such  abundant  powers  of  amusing 
and  instructing,  could  answer  to  his  con- 
science for  casing  them  in  frigid  apathy. 

Once  again  seated,  Florence  found 
herself  between  Mr.  Haywood  and  our 
hero.  The  former,  being  acquainted  with 
most  families  there,  be^n  describing 
them  to  the  listening  novice. 

"  You  see  that  very  pretty  girl,"  said 
he,  ^^  who  sits  conversing  with  a  group 
of  surrounding  officers;  sneis  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mrs.  CalmaSf  a  widow  of  small 
fortune,  but  good  family,  and  the  motiier 
of  three  daughters,  of  whom  this  is  the 
youngest,  and  who  was  brot^ht  out^  as  it 
IS  called,  this  year.'' 

**  Are  either  of  her  ^ters  married  ?'' 

**  No,  to  their  sorrow :  in  vain  Mrs. 
Calmas  manoeuvres,  and  in  vain  they  as- 
sist her ;  no  rich  dupe  has  yet  offered  him- 
self; and,  despairing  of  disposing  of  the 
two  eldest,  the  widow  was  compelled  to 
introduce  the  flower  of  the  family,  the 
beautiful  Emily :  I  aknost  wonder  tl^T 
have  not  been  more  successful  ;  for  their 
persons  are  very  attractive,  and  exactly , 
adapted  to  the  scheming  system." 

Florence  coloured  violently,  but  it  was 
for  the  Miss  Calmases  and  not  for  her- 
self; but  Fitzosbert,  who  observed  the 
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roseate  soffusioo^  understood  not  the  real 
motive, "  and  instantljr  concluded  that 
Florence  herself  was  pursuit^  the  schem-' 
ing  system^  and  th^t  coti&cience  had  driven 
the  blood  of  slmme  to  her  cheeks.  Again 
then  he  became  cold  atjd  cautious  :  a&  a 
schemer  she  might  have  designs  even  on 
kim^  for  suck  characters  aspired  to  the 
highest*  and  forgot  the  distinctions  of 
rank  j  every  smile,  and  every  sprightly 
saily  uttered  by  Floreoce,  now  appeared 
the  eOcct  of  design  ;  Fitzosbert  signed  as 
he  asked  himself^  who  could  have  sus- 
pected, that  her  hauteur  and  vivacity  were 
but  the  assumed  veils  of  art  ?-— and  be 
quitted  the  ball-room  with  a  determina- 
tion of  Uving  a  bui^helor. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

The  Honourable  Ernest  Haywood  re- 
tired to  his  pillow  with  his  heaaand  heart 
full  of  the  image  of  Florence  Acton,  and 
he  arose  from  it  with  the  resolution  of  rid- 
ing over  to  Rolands  immediately  after 
breakfast     That  period  having  arrived, 
Ernest  mounted  his  horse,  and  soon  was 
galloping  on  the  highway  with  an  expedi- 
tion that  perhaps  threatened  danger.    . 
*  This  very  morning  Mrs.  Hicks,  the 
^^  U7e/2-€^tca/^V  mistress  of  Rolands  Farm, 
had,  after  much  deliberation,  decided, 
that  it  would  be  extremely  proper  (<^  her 
to  call  at  the  hall,  and  inquire  after  the 
health  of  Florence.     Adorned  in  her  fin- 
est holiday  garb,  she  accordingly  set  out 
on  her  journey, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauclair  were  sittinf  in 
the  breakfast-room,  .after  the  appendages 
of  the  morning's  repast  had  been  remov- 
ed, conversing  with  Florence,^and  Rosa 
on  the  amusements  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  Fitzosberty  again  enveloped  mi 
haughty  reserve,  was  perusing  a  news- 
paper, when  Mrs.  Hicks  was  announced. 

The  countenance  of  poor  Florence  ac- 
quired a  crimson  hue ;  a.  moment's  reflec- 
tion, however,  sufficed  to  aubdue  it,  ^ 
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she  welcomed  ber  mother  with  affection- 
ate calmness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauclair,  in  considera- 
tion of  Florence,  entirely  overlooked  the 
palpable  disregard  of  society's  established 
laws  Mrs.  Hicks'  visit  evmced,  asd  re- 
ceived the  intruder  with  urbanity. 

As  soon  as  she  had  taken  possession  of 
the  chair  Beauclair  had  placed  for  her, 
she  began  to  de&(cant,  n  ndt  very  elo- 
quently, certainly  very,  fluently,  on  the 
sense  she  entertained  of  the  honour  they 
did  "  her  darter  Flory,"  hopint^  "  she 
was  not  troublesome,''  and  lamenting  the 
"  strange  odd  edication  Mr.  Parson  Wil- 
liams had  given  ber." 

Florence  dared  not  regard  Fitzosbert 
during  her  mother's  speech  ;  a  fluttering  ^ 
played  at  the  hearty  tier  eyes  were  cast 
on  the  ground,  and  she  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  first  pause  to  de- 
tail the  occurences  of  the  ball  as  volubly 
as  she  could. 

Fitzosbert's  haughtiness  vanished,  he 
saw  and  pitied  hep  emotion,  and  dived 
kito  the  motive  of  her  extraordinary  lo- 
quacity ; — he  did  more — he  aided  her  by 
his  remarks,  and,  though  despising  the 
obtrusive  vulgarity  of  the  mother,  he  con- 
descend^ even  to  address  Aer,  in  com- 
passion to  the  daughter,  who .  exhibited 
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all  the  painfd  feeling  of  an  acute  and 
delicate  miod  ; — still  lie  was  comrinced, 
that  Florem^e  was  a  coquettish  matriaio- 
nial  angler. 

The  heart  of  Miss  Acton  appreciated 
his  kindness,  and  thanked  him  accord- 
ingly ;  but  her  gratitude  was  painful,  for 
Florence  was  too  proud  to  wish  to  owe 
anj  thing  to  the  being  she  could  not 
esteem — ^and  she  certainly  regarded  Fitz- 
osbert  as  the  most  capricious  mortal  in 
existence. 

The  question,  *^  Well,  what  kind  of  a 
gentleman  was  it  had  the  kindness  to 
dance  with  you,  Flory  dear,"  waft  asked 
by  Mrs.  HJcks  justas  the  object  of  if  was 
announced — the  Honourable  Ernest  Hay- 
wood. 

Florence's  cheek  chapged  not,  and 
Fitzosbert  pronounced  her  incomprehen- 
sible :— but  Florence  was  not  anxious 
for  the  opinion  'of  the  passing  acquaint- 
ance of  tne  ball-room,  and  Mr.  Haywood 
had  interested  her  so  little,  that  no  wish 
to  see  him  again  had  found  place  in  her 
bosom  ;  and  as  to  what  he  might  think  of 
her  situation  in  life,  from  the  vulgarity  of 
her  mother,  she  was  indifferent. 

But  still  a  severe  mortifioetion  was  in 
store  for  her  :  from  some  Sentences,  Mrs. 
Hicks  had  collected  that  this   was  the 
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Sentleman  who  had  had  ^^  the  kindness  to 
ance  with  Flory,''  and  she  deemed  it 
perfect  good  breeding  to  overwhelm  him 
with  thanks. 

*^To  be  sure,*^  said  she  ^*  Flory  keeps 
good  company — ^and  Parson  Williams  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  her,  and  he  will 
leave  her  a  good  property — and  I  hears 
that  many  noblemen,  such  as  dukes  and 
lords  and  barrowknights,are  poor  enough, 
not  as  I  mean  any  reaectation  on  you,  Mr. 
I][onourable,  for  I  dares  to  say  you  are 
rich  enough.  But  howsever,  I  am  hartly 
ob\eged  at  your  Hention  to  Flory,  and  I 
hopes  she  has  thanked  you  font,  and  if 
she  has  not,  compute  it  to  h^r  strange 
odd  edication,  for,  poor  thing,  she  has 
lived  with  Parson  Williams,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, all  her  days,  who  is,  as  one  may  say, 
not  a  bit  better  nor  an  old  bachelor/' 

Florence  was  petrified  j  Mr.  Havwood 
locJced  as  if  he  could  not  comprehend  a 
syllable  of  this  strange  address ;  Rosa 
Cambell  was  grieved  for  her  friend ;  and 
^tzosbert,  unwilling  to  be  a  farther  wit- 
ness of  Florence's  humiliation,  deliberate- 
ly walkjed  out  of  the  room. 

"  Deary  .me !"  said  Mrs.    Hicks,  "  I 
hope  I  haven't  offended   the  ^ntleman 
with   what  I  said  about  poor  lords  and 
harrowknights,  for  mayhap  he  is  one.^' 
19* 
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Beauclair,  io  pity  to  Florence^  suppres* 
sed   the  smile  of  derision,  and  assured  ^ 

Mrs*  Hicks,  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Fitzos-         ! 
bert,  could  not  possibly  be  offended. 

"  That's  well  !^  said  the  lady, "  for  he 
perhaps  will  take  a  fancy  to  Flory,  and  I 
would  not  hinder  her  of  a  good  husband, 
on  no  account.  But  deary  me,  IVe  had  a 
long  sitting,  for  it's  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  ' 

shall  scarcely  get  back  by  dinner-time,  so         : 
good-bye  Florjr ; — ^your  servant,  madam  ; 
— gentlemen,  your  servant :"  and  to  the 
great  delight  of  all  parties,  Mrs*   Hicks 
nimbly  retreated. 

Florence,  by  a  strong  effort,  regaiDed 
her  self-possession;  an  effort  aioed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauclair,  who  consider* 
ately  engaged  Mr.  Haywood  in  discourse 
for.  some  minutes.  The  young  heir  pre- 
sumptive of  a  Viscounty  was  toomucn  in  ^i 
love  with  the  farmer's  daughter  to  care  sj 
about  her  birth,  or  to  suffer  his  atteq^on 
fo  be  drawn  from  her  longer* 

His  manner  towards  her  had  a  compasir 
donate  kindness  and  respecl  in  it,  woich 
she  could  not  but  percerve ;  and  she  won* 

£d  she  had  not  distinguished  him  .<m 
preceding  evening  as  a'  handsome^ 
Bint,  and  intelligeat  youpg  ma^« 
His  morning  caiflasted  two  tidurs,  ov^ 
he  departed,  bearing  away  wltb^iim  a 
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considerable  portion  of  Florence's  esteem 
at  least 

The  few  moments  preceding  the  din- 
ner-hour, which  Miss  Acton  devoted  to 
the  toilet,  were  employed  in  retracing  the 
occurrences  of  the  morning.  The  abrupt 
retreat  of  Fitzosbert  imparted  a  mortify- 
ing sensation  to  her  mind;  tenacious  as 
she  knew  him  to  be  of  familj  and  rank, 
she  feared  equalfy  an  increase  of  haughti- 
ness and  01  cofidescensiorij  which  would 
impress  on  h^  a  conviction  of  her  inferi- 
ority and  of  his  consciousness  of  it,  and  she 
tlierefore  determined  to  tell  htm,  by  a 
more  than  usual  display  of  proud  indif* 
ference,  that  she  felt  the  vulgarity  of 
tliode  beings  to  whom  she  claimed  the 
nearest  affinity,  could  not  affect  her  or  di- 
minish her  consequence,  whilst  her  con- 
duct was  irreproachable,  and  her  manners 
ars  remote  Trom  grossness  as  his  own. 

But  Fitzosbert^s  voice,  when  addressed 
to  her  this  day,  had  in  it  a  soothing  soft- 
ness and  -respect,  which  disarmed  her 
pride,  and  she  imperceptibly  fell  into  a 
convers.ation  that  at  once  banished  re- 
straint, and  the  recollection  of  the  cause 
of  it. 

For  Fitzosbert  had  also  h^idhis  reflec- 
tions ;  be  pitied  Florence,  and  was  resolv- 
ed to  pay  ner  more  attention  than  hereto- 
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fore  :  yet,  gentle  reader,  do  not  ima^ne 
he  was  in  love,  for  a  strengthened  inclina- 
tion of  living  a  bachelor  had  made  him 
more  able  to  disregard  female  attractions; 
and  in  the  confidence  of  this  safety,  he 
adopted  his  present  mode  of  conduct  to- 
wards Florence. 

The  period  fixed  for  her  visit  was  near- 
ly at  its  close,  and  still  Florence  Acton's 
sentiments  towards  Fitzosbert  had  under- 
dergone  no  change ;  she  considered  his 
present  politeness  and  afiability  only  as  a 
proof  that  her  estimation  of  his  character 
was  correct,  when  she  pronounced  him  the 
slave  of  caprice. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
she  was  to  quit  Rolands,  Florence  felt  ufl- 
commonly  depressed.  Rosa  had  inspired 
her  with  that  tender  friendship,  which  a 
young  and  susceptible  heart  readily  im- 
bibes for  an  amiable  companion  of  the 
same  sex,  and  she  felt,  that  the  Rectory 
would  be  a  solitude.  The  style  of  living 
too,  at  Rolands,  accorded  much  more 
with  the  refined  sentiments  of  Florence, 
than  the  plain  habits  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
the  fear  that  the  now  daily  visits  of  Er- 
nest Haywood  would  be  suspended  wh^ 
she  left  Rolands  had  any  share  in  tbi»  re^ 
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gret,  or  whether  Florence  had  imbibed 
anj  partial  sentiments  for  her  youthful  and 
noble  admirer. 

On  this  day  Fitzosbert  received  a  let- 
ter from  his  relation^  the  Countess  of  Les- 
lie, which  we  shall  transcribe  in  this  place, 
as  a  curious  specimen  of  Her  Ladyship^s 
talents. 

To  Charles  Fitzosbert^  Esquite^ 
Rolands  Hall^ 
Halterwick^ 

shire. 

My  dear  Fitzosbert,  Bath, . 

The  dreadful  cold  you  had  when 
you  Quitted  ours  for  the  bouse  of  your 
rriena,  was  so  terribly  alarniing  to  me  and 
to  Lady  Anna,  that  we  coijld  not  feel  sa» 
Usfied  untU  we  had  taken  up  our  tempora- 
ry aibode  in  this  city, 

".You  will  here  inquire,  what  has  this 
to  do  with  you  ?  Every  thing,  my  dear 
friend ;— -for,  positively,  you  must  come  to 
us :  I  entreat  it  of  you  for  my  own  sake, 
and  thsit  of  my  poor  anxious  Anna,  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  she  i^  allowed  to 
(Miniate  as  your  nurse,  in  conjunction  with 
myself.  The  air  here,  you  need  not  be  told, 
is  highly  salubrious,  and  the  atmospl^re 
entii^iy  free  from  those  vapours,  which  al- 
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most  continually  affect  that  of  the  vicinity  in 
which  you  now  are :  the  waters  are  medi- 
cinal, and^I  am  confident,  will  prove  a  sue- 
cessful  remedy  to  the  complaint  f  am  oer- 
tain  your  cold  must  have  produced,  how 
positively  so  ever  you  may  assert  the  con* 
trary.  Besides,  waving  all  these  conside- 
rations, you  owe  it  to  us  for  the  alarm 
your  silence  has  occasioned ;  and  I  know 
the  goodness^  of  your  heart  too  well 
to  imagine  that  you  will  hesitate  a  moment 
in  complying  with  the  wishes  dictated  by 
affectionate  solicitude,  even  though  yoa 
may  suppose  that  solicitude  groundless* 

"  You  remember  that  Kttle«ir,  the  neat 
chasteness  of  which  you  so  much  admir* 
ed  when  with  ns;  well,  Lady  Anna  is  novir 
continually  practising  it,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  pronounce,  that  she  does  not  err 
m  the  execution  of  it,  not  even  a  semitone* 
And  yet  it  never  was  so  particular  ar  fa- 
vourite till  lately:  however,  I  will  say  uq 
more  about  it ;  do  you  come,  dear  Fitzos* 
bert,  and  pronounce  on  it. 

**  At  Bath  there  are  belles  enough  to 
tempt  you  to  swerve  from  that  mttre  re- 
solution you  have  so  long  maintained,  of 
living  a  bachelor.  To  be  sure  a  bachek>r 
uncle  is  a  very  useful  beirig  sometimes« 
but  a  bachelor  yoim^  relation  like  your- 
self is  positively  the  most  ridiculous  ani* 
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mal  in  nature.    But  the  Bath  belles! 

dashing,  scheming,  full  of  effrontry,  will 
not,  I  am  afraid,  captivate  you,— jou  like 
something  of  the  retiring  kind, — do  you 
not  think  Lady  Anna's  timidity  is  too  ex- 
cessive  ?  I  am  sure,  if  you  were  to  see  ' 
her  contrasted  by  self-possessing  fashion- 
Jsts,  you  would  prounounce  it  mawbaise 
honte:  it  will  be  perfect  charity  in  you  to 
aid  her  by  your  presence  just  now,  for, 
youknowjlhisisher  debut  ^t  Bath,  and 
the  attention  her  beauty  excites,  annoys 
her  most  distres^ngly;  therefore  a  com- 
panion in  the  person  of  so  considerate 
a  friend  as  yourself,  would  greatly  relieve 
her. 

**  I  will  receive  no  dtmsy  excuse  : — 
come  : — that  little  word  implies  all  I  de- 
sire, and  what,  I  am  well  assured,  you 
wJU  perform.  I  volunteer  a  promise  of 
refr»ning  from  annoying  you  by  urging 
you  to  marry.  I  know  the  time  is  not 
far  distant,  when  you  will  ridicule  your 
present  ascetic  inclinations,  and  become 
the  happy  husband  of  some  delicate,  ti- 
mid, and  retiring  female,  who  will  everr 
day  cause  you  to  bless  that  hour  in  which 
you  illmmmd  Hymen V  blazing  torch.      .  ' 

^  But  though  timid  and  retiring  must 
be  the  girl  whom  you  can  love,  vet  I  fiiar 
not  that  the  cottage'jfmd  can  have  any 
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charms  for  you  :  intellectual  timidity  voA 
simple  timidity  are  totally  at  variaoee; 
/  the  one  is  the  natural,  infantine  vulgarity 
of  the  canaille  ; — the  other,  the  sweet  diffi- 
dence of  a  superior  female,  who  wishes 
yet  fears  to  display  her  amiabilities  to 
a  man  who  could  appreciate  them — to 
such  a  man  as  yourself,  Fitzosbert. 

^  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  timidity 
or  modesty  of  the  rustic  ought  to  be 
called  a  virtue  :  what  is  obtained  without 
any  privation,  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
deserve  to  be  classed  in  that  denomina- 
tion. A  young  woman  of  rank  and  far- 
tune,  who  has  superior  pretensions  to 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  yet  possess- 
ing all  these,  preserves  a  retiring  delicacy 
of  manner,  is,  I  am  convinced,  deserv^ly 
to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  estimable 
characters,  and  of  all  beings  in  the  world 
the  most  eagerly  to  be  desired  as  a  wife 
by  a  man  of  vour  sense  and  discrimination. 
But  I  know,  1  ought  not  to  obtrude  meta- 
physical discussions  on  you,  who  are  far 
better  qualified  to  address  them  to  me,  and 
to  enter  into  all  their  subtleties  ;  forgive 
the  detention  of  your  thoughts  to  this  sub- 
tect,  by  reflecting  that  I  have  been  led  to  it 
by  my  earnest  desires  for  your  happiness. 
"  A  mother  m^iy^  nay,  doubtless,  f^,  and 
perhaps  ow§fA<  to  be  partial  to  her  off* 


spring ;  and,  therefore,  what  she  asserts  of 
tne  goodness  or  graces  of  that  ofispring 
is  never  much  to  he  regarded  ;  yet  1  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  telling  you,  that 
Annans  mental  improvements  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  as  her  diffidence.  I  do  not 
ask  yoi)  to  trust  simply  to  my  asseverations, 
judge  for  yourself;  and  if  i  dare  trust  her 
to  tne  fiery  ordeal  of  your  analyzing  pene- 
tration, I  think  you  may  imagine  sne  ap- 
proaches as  near  to  perfectipn  as  a  mortal 
can  do. 

One  more  line,  and  I  have  done  : — I 
entreat  you,  (is  the  valued  friend  of  your 
mother^  to  come  to  me.  This  last  appeal  is 
the  most  forcible  I  can  possibly  make, 
and  fvith  it,  regardless  ot  the  thousand 
amiiies  of  Jemima  and  Anna,  I  shall  close 
my  immense  sheet.    Adieu ! 

"  £ver,  my  dear  Fitzosbert, 

*^  Your  maternal  friend, 

"  Leslie.'* 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Fitzoshert,  when  he  had 
read  it ;  and  contrasting  the  hand-writing 
with  that  of  Florence,  which  was  containi- 
ed  in  a  note  to  Mrs.  Beauclair,  again  he 
uttered  an  emphatic  "  Pshaw  !  I  marry  ? 
— ^never  ! — What  with  delicate   timidity 

and  dashing  effrontery " 

The  cham  of  his  reflections  was  broken 
hy  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Courteney,-  who, 
20 
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heated  by  violent  exercise,  threw  himself 
upon  a  sofa. 

This  was  an  interruption  with  which 
Fitzosbert  was  somewhat  displeased; 
wherefore  he  himself  did  not  know.  "A 
fine  day,  Mr.  Courteney,"  said  he. 

«  Yes — very — it  rains  confoundedly 
though,  and  there's  not  a  ray  of  sun  to 
enliven  the  gloom." 

"  You  seem  displeased,  Sir ;  what  dis- 
turbs you  ?" 

"The  devil,  Sir,— the  devil,  in  the 
shape  of  my  housekeeper." 

'^  She  is  an  appendage  of  which,  fortu- 
nately, you  may  get  rid." 

«*  Get  rid  !— yes.  Sir,  and  I  will  get  ri4 
of  her;  she  is  a  traitor  to  goternment; 
she  infringes  my  prerogative  ;  she  breaks 
her  allegiance  ;  she  joins  cabals;  she  fo- 
ments disturbances  ;  in  short,  I  shall  take 
advantage  of  the  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  act,  and  get  her  removed." 

'<Ha!  ha!  ha!  but,  my  good  Sir, 
where  will  you  find  a  substitute  ?" 

"  A  substitute '  another  housekeeper 
do  you  mean  ?  Sir,  I've  done  with  them 
all ;  I  will  not  dismiss  Beelzebub  and  ^- 
^ge  Satan  ;  I  shall — in  short — I  have  de- 
termined on  marrying." 

"  Marryinff !"  exclaimed  Fitzosbert. 

"  The  devil  you  have  !  then,  my  deai 
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Sir,  with  all  my  heart  I  give  you  joy,'' 
said  Beaucla^,  advancing  from  the  re* 
mote  corner  of  the  apartment. 

"  Why  yes,  I  have.  I  cannot  be  more 
plagued,  and  I  may  be  less.  I  cannot 
change  for  the  worse.'' 

"  What !"  said  Beauclair,  '^  is  it  possi- 
ble that  you,  who  have  '  examined  so  ma- 
.  ny  female  witnesses^  that  have  been  summon^ 
ed  merely  to  embarrass  a  cause  ;'  who  are  so 
fully  convinced,  that  ^  woman  obscures  a 
sood  cause,  and  damns  a  bad  one^^  can  at 
length  have  determined  on  uniting  your- 
self to  one  ?'' 

"  Oh !  dear,*'  said  Mr.  Courteney, 
*^such  tenacious  memories  are  enough 
to  drive  a  man  mad.  Man  cannot  live 
without  woman ;  the  sexes  are  dependent 
on  each  other;  and  he  who  asserts  the 
contrary,  is  a  (bol  and  a  blockhead.  I 
donU  choose,  then,  to  have  the  plague 
without  the  profit.  I  will  marry;  and 
have  a  pretty  girl  in  my  eye  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, who  will  make  me  amends  for 
my  lost  time.^' 
•^  Whom  can  you  possibly  mean  ?" 

*'Whom  but  that  Miss  Florence  Ac- 
ton ?  When  you  pointed  her  out  to  me 
at  the  ball,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  I  thought  she 
was  the  best  tempered  looking  girl  lever 
saw ^" 


(. 
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*•  But,  sureljr,  Sir,  of  all  places,  a  ball 
is  the  last  where  you  would  /all  in  love !'' 
said  Fitzosbert  archly. 

'"  Oh  !  let^s  have  none  of  that !  I  did 
no/^all  in  love  then,  Mr.  Wiseacre.  I  beg 
jour  pardon,  but  you  provoked  me  to  say 
it.  Have  not  I  seen  her  almost  every  day 
since  ?  Have  I  not  had  as  much  time  and 
opf)ortunity  of  looking  into  her  merits  aod 
demerits  as  a  reasonable  man  could  re- 
quire ?*' 

"Well,  Sir?"  said  Fitzosbert  impa- 
tiently. 

"  Why,  then.  Sir,  finding  that  her  birth 
is  mean,  and  her  fortune  nothing,  I  think 
I  shall  secure  her  gratitude  by  giving  her 
the  advantages  of  both.  This  is  all.  And 
now,  where  is  the  lady  ?'' 

"  Is  it  possible,  dear  Sir,  that  you  can 
be  serious  ?''  said  Fitzosbert. 

"  Serious,  Sir !  and  why  not  ?  I  have 
a  notion.  Sir,  that  there  are  many  men  of 
my  time  of  life— I  am  not  morq  than  two- 
and-fifty.  Sir — who  are  valetudinarians 
more  frequently  than  myself.  My  person 
is  not  so  very  disagreeable,  nor  my  consii- 
tution  so  very  much  shattered,  as  to  render 
my  desire  of  marrying  a  subject  of  such 
t^ery  ^reat  surprise,  1  should  apprehend." 

"  fi  is  a  very  natural  resolution.  Sir," 
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answered  Beauclair, "  and  I  wfsh  you  suc- 
cess with  all  my  heart." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,  thank  you,  my  good 
Mepd,  But  now  would  it  not  be  proper 
ta*seekthe  lady  ?  hum !  hey  !  my  friend  ! 
We  must  no(  decide  the  case  without  the 
sentence  of  the  judge — and  if  she  should 
^'ve  the  verdict  against  me !  why,  d-^ii 
it,  gentlemen  of  our  profession  are  used 
to  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it !  What  sig- 
nifies one  decision  ^against  him  in  a  man's 
life?" 

"  True,  it  is  a  mere  nothing !  But  I 
thought,  from  the  vehemence  with  which 
you  anathematized  a  certain  Miss  Lauret- 
ta  AUadell,  alias  Miss  Nelly,  that  you 
would  certainly  never  subject  your  shoul- 
ders to  ihejngum  conjugale.^^ 

"  You  were  deceived,  that's  all.  But 
come,  it's  time  to  see  the  lady.  It's  a  de- 
vilish bold  undertaking  too  !  Egad  !  I've 
a  good  mind  to  defer  it  until  next  session ! 
But  no !  nothing  like  the  time  present,  no- 
tfeinglike  the  time  present." 

**  True,  my  good  Sir,  true  :  shall  I  have 
the  honour  of  conducting  you  to  Miss  Ac- 
ton?" 

"  Fairly  and  softly,  Sir !  fairly  and  soft- 
ly !  Let  every  thing  be  done  with  propri- 
ety ;  nothing  indecorously.  Now  don't 
20* 
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you  think  a  letternow!  hey!  what  do 
you  say  to  a  letter  ?''  , 

**  If  you  prefer  it  to  a  personal  inter- 
Tiew,  I  shall  be  happy  to  deliver  it  iat 
Miss  Acton." 

"  Well,  then,  IMl  use  the  p^ns  and  pa- 
per on  this  desk.  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  don't 
move— shan't  be  long;  so,  if  you  please,  I 
shall  begin  directly  ;Tor,  as  I  am  determin- 
ed on  it,  why,  you  know,  the  sooner  I  be- 
gin the  better.  It  won't  take  me  so  Ipng 
as  writing  an  opinion — composing  a  love- 
letter  is  the  easiest  thing4>n  earth," 

And  Mr.  Courteney,  drawing  his  chair 
nearer  the  table,  wrote  in  his  best  band 
'*  Dear  Madam,^^  and  stopt,  mended  bis 
pen,  put  it  to  the  paper,  and  then,  without 
forming  a  single  letter,  mended  it  again. 
At  length  he  wrote  "/,"  was  about  to 
erase  it,  added  some  few  letters  to  it,  and 
after  reviewing  them  in  every  direction, 
and  re-touching  the  dark  strokes,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  biUet'doux. 

We  present  it  here  for  the  inspection 
of  our  readers. 

"Madam, 

"Impressed   by  the    power  of  your 

charms,  and  delighted  with  your  wit  and 

good  humour,  (which  last  especially  is  an 

essential  article  in  my  catalogue  oi  femi- 
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nine  perfections,)  Lhaye  conquered  those 
prejudices  against  a  matrimonial  lifey 
which  I  formerly  considered  invincibiei 
and  I  make  you  the  tender  of  my  hea^t 
and  hand.  My-^^e,  Madam>  is  not  more 
than  fifty,  which  is  equally  remote  from 
bbyhooa  and  old  age;  my  constitution  is 
hale  and  robust,  as  I  neyer  indulged  in 
those  excesses  which  sap  the  health  of 
the  young ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  I  cannot  feel  (he  ill  effects 
of  what  I  never  practiced.  And  yet,  Ma- 
dam, I  would  not  haye  you  imagine  that 
Gerald  Courteney  is  a  stoic  or  a  cynic — 
a  Diogenes — a  rlato— or  a  Cato ;  ala&f ! 
bis  yirtues  are  merely  modern,  and  will 
not  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  anti- 
quity. Such  as  he  is,  he  offers  himself 
to  your  acceptance,  with  a  fortune  of 
three  thousand  per  annum ;  which  will 
henceforward  (your  approbation  of  his 
suit  always  understood)  be  at  yojir  dis- 
posal. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Madam, 

"  Most  obediently  your  servant, 

^'Geral0  Courteney.'^ 

"  There,  Sir,''  said  the  counsellor,  ha- 
ying perused  his  morceau  with  evident  sa- 
tisfaction, ^^  haye  the  goodness  to  deliver 
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this  to  Miss  Acton :  tell  that  fair  lady  1 
expect  an  answer.  If  she  wishes  to  deli- 
berate, let  her,  ^for  she  who  once  detibe- 
rates  is  lostJ^  Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate 
that  her  acceptance  of  me  will  be  a  loss. 
I  opine  not — I  opine  not" 

"  How  love  after  five-and-ffty^  I  think 
I  may  say  sixty^  transforms  a  sensible 
man  mto  a  fool !''  whispered  Beauclair 
to  Fitzosbert.  The  latter  shook  his  head 
and  sighed,  but  answered  not 

^^  I  will  take  it  to  Miss  Acton  imme- 
diately,'' said  Beauclair,  as  be  left  the 
apartment  with  the  coansellor's  btBet-dom. 

Mr.  Courteney  and  Fitzosbert,  left 
alone,  remained  in  meditative  silence. 
The  former  fidgetting  from  chair  to  sofa, 
from  sofa  to  window,  from  window  to 
door,  every  movement  evincing  the  agi- 
tation of  his  mind  ;  and ,  the  latter,  won- 
dering how  Florence  would  decide. 

Beauclair,  meanwhile,  had  entered  the 
sitting-room,  and,  addressing  Florence, 
informed  her,  "  he  had  business  of  im- 
portance i^  communicate,  which  he 
would  declare  in  tiie  presence  of  Mrs. 
Beauclair  and  Miss  Cambell,  or  not,  as 
she  pleased.^' 

**  I  can  have  no  secrets  from  you,  Mrs. 
Beauclair,  nor  from  you,  dear  Rosa — 
I  am  all  attention,  Sin'^ 
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**  My  friend,  Mr.  Courtenejr,  Miss 
Acton,  who,  happily  for  him^  is,  I  believe, 
a  favourite  of  yours,  has  commissioned 
me  to  deliver  this  note  to  you.  I  am  ac- 
quainted, I  imagine,  with  the  contents : — 
yourself  must  determine  the  proper  an- 
swer.'' 

With  a  hand  trembling,  from  the  emo- 
tion of  surprise  only,  Florence  opened  the 
paper : — that  hand  trembled  with  amaze^ 
ment  as  she  perused  the  contents — with 
risibility  when  she  had  conclude^d. 

A  laugh — a  most  uiiheroine-Iike  laugh, 
called  forth  its  companion  from  Beauclair : 
^  Oh !  most  sagacious  race  of  determined 
bachelors !"  began  Florence. 

"Boast  of  your  inveteracy  against 
marriage  no  ipore !''  added  Beauclair. 

"  And    is  it  thus   that  they  of  your' 
fraternity  distinguish    themselves    when 
they  have  passe'd  their  grand  climacteric !'' 
ejaculated  she. 

"  And  must  such  an  one  love,  but  hope 
not !"  responded  he. 

'^  Who  could  have  thought  or  imagined 
any  thing  half  so  ridiculous  ? — Poor  Mr. 
Courteney !'' 

"  Poor  Courteney  ! — ^let  not  that  suspi- 
cion influence  your  rejection,  Miss  Acton : 
my  friend,  the  dearest  of  Minerva's  off- 
spring, is  •likewise  a  favourite  of  Plutus !" 
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*^  EquaUy  with  the  one  as  with  the  other, 

do  you  mean  Sir  ?" 

*'  Seriously,  he  is  rich  in  lucre  !'' 
^^  But  alas  !  most  poor  in  wisdom  !^^ 
^^  That  is  a  commodity  of  little  use  in 

these  days — cunning  is  a  more  current 


com.'' 


**  But  the  intrinsic  value  far  inferior  ; 
I  despise  cunning.'' 

**  A  man  of  the  world  would  tell  you, 
you  would  never  live  in  it" 

<«  I  am  not  ambitious  of  the  applause 
of  such  men  ;  but,  sans  badinage,  go  tell 
me,' my  dear  Sir,  what  must  I  do  with  this 
gentlelnan?" 

"  If  your  modesty,  or  any  other  cause, 
prevent  you  from  seeing  him,  employ  me 
as  your  Mercury — I  will  convey  to  him 
his  doom.  His  happiness  or  misery  de- 
pends on  your  -acceptance  or  refussl." 

*'  I  hope  not :— he  rmy  be  disappointed. 
A  woman  the  most  entirely  free  from  vani- 
ty, cannot  suppose,  that  the  man  who  of- 
fers his  hand  to  her  acceptance,  can  feel 
otherwise  on  her  refusal.  I  must  trouble 
you  to  return  to  Mr.  Courteney  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  he  has  done 


me.'' 


^^  I  can  never  have  the  courage  to  kill 
the  poor  lover's  hopes,  as  such  a  com- 
mencement implies.     Write  a  few  lines, 
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wd  you  will  save  me  much  trouble,  and 
him  some  mortificatioD.^' 

^  If  you  think  it  would  be  the  most 
proper — a  disagreeable  task  ! — however, 
jt  must  be  done — the  sooner  the  better." 
And  Florence  in  a  few  minutes  sub- 
mitted the  following  to  Beauclair^s  inr 
spection. 

^*Sir, 

"  Permit  me  to  return  you  my  thanks 
for  the  very  distinguished  honour  you 
have  conferred  on  me,  and,  at  the  same 
t/me,  to  declare  my  incapability  of  proving 
my  sense  of  the  obligation  by  any  other 
means  than  by  acknowledging  it.  I  trust 
I  am  not  inflicting  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment : — I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose 
you  will  regret  the  loss  of  so  volatile 
a  being  as  myself,  except  for  a  moment. 
— ^If  you  consider  the  diflference  of  our 
habits  and  inclinations^  you  will  feel^  that 
if  the  union  you  honoured  me  by  wishing 
to  take  place,  were  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
a  source  of  much  future  misery  to  you, 
and  of  consequent  regret  for  the  comforts 
of  a  bachelor's  life. 

''  Once  more,  allow  me  to  assure  you 
of  my  gratitude  for  your  very  disin- 
terested oSjm.  Accept  my  wishes  for 
your  felicity ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
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the  goodDess  to  believe,  that  I  am^  with  a 
due  sense  of  jour  condescension, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obliged, 

**  Florence  Actom.'^ 

"  Well  I  and  what  does  she  say  ?  hey  ! 
what's  the  verdict  ?  what's  the  sentence  ?'' 
said  Mr.  Courteney,  with  impatience,  as 
Reauclair  entered  the  room^ 

**  That  is  her  answer,  Sir^"  answered 
he,  giving  the  letter  to  the  counsellor, 
and  walking  away  from  hinx^  to  Fitz- 
osbert. 

**  Dpes  she  accept  him  ?''  said  the 
latter  eagerly, 

"  Accept  him  ! — ^how  could  you  ima- 
gine such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Family  and  fortune  would  weigh 
something  against  obscure  birth  and  po- 
verty,  I  think,  with  some  people,''  said 
Fitzosbert. 

"  Not  with  her^ — not  sufficiently  per- 
haps—however, she  has  decidedly  refused 
him — and  he  deserved  it.  A  man  who 
is  fool  enough  to  inveigh  against  matri- 
mony all  his  life,  and  to  seek  to  enter  it 
at  sixty,  with  one  foot  on  earth  and  the 
other  in  the  grave,  deserves  to  Ibe  held  up 
as  a  memento  to  some  other  people." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Courtney  had  de- 
liberately placed  th0  rejitscd  \n  his  [socket- 
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book:  ^*  What  an  old  ass  I  was^^  said  he, 
as  he  was  clasping  it — ^'  Well !  it  serves 
me  right — it  serves  me  right — J  should 
have  married  when  I  might  have  done 
without  deserving  to  be  laughed  at,  and 
to  be  pointed  at,  as  a  doH  and  a  blockhead 
and  a  bipedical  calf. — What  could  possess 
me  ? — fifty  ! — Didst  thou  think,  Courte- 
oej,"  continued  he,  apostrophizing  his 
figure,  reflected  in  an  opposite  mirrort 
^  didst  thou  think  that  thj  old  furrowed 
face  would'nt  tell  a  tale  of  sixty  years 
standing  at  least?  Could'st  thou  hope 
that  a  gay  young  creature  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  would  become  thy  nurse,  and 
wrap  thy  gouty  toe  in  flannels,  and  sit 
all  day  singing  lullabies  ?  Look  at  age 
imprinted  on  thy  brow,  and  disgrace  it 
never  a^ain  by  love — dotage  rather !" 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Courteney,  you  have 
banished  all  yourvbachelor-like  ideas,  and 
are  become  an  enemy  to  your  own  sys- 
tem,^^  said  Beauclair. 

'^  An'  enemy  ! — ^aye  !  may  every  ob- 
stinate young  fellow  be  tormented  as  I 
have  been ! — may  his  housekeeper  plague 
him  ! — may  the  gout  keep  him  in  soli- 
tary confinement !— may  he,  proving  the 
miseries  of  his  condition,  wi^h  to  change 
it,  and  lose  the  ppwer.— Fitzosbert,  Fitz- 
osbert,    learn    this    axiom   from    me ;— * 

Vol.  I.  21 
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There  are  some'  discontented  kushan^^  but 
there  nevef  was  a  contented  bachelor J^ 
,  "  I  am  grateful  for  your  information, 
Sir ;  and  most  certainly  I  am  not,  at  pre- 
sent)  inclined  to  neglect  it.^' 

^VRosa  will  gain  him  at  last,^  thought 
Beauclair,  as  Mr.  Courteney  took  iii» 
leave. 

**  Beauclair,"  said  FItzosbert,  "  read 
this  curious  epistle  from  my  kinswoman, 
the  Countess  of  Leslie,  and  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  journey  she  proposes.'' 

Beauclair  immediately  took  the  letter. 
The  second  paragraph  laid  opmi  to  him 
her  Ladyship's  views  for  Fitzosbert— 
views  inimical  to  his  own,  and  which  pos- 
sibly might  be  gained  if  his  friend  were 
to  go  to  Bath. 

But  how  could  he  give  ah  opinion 
against  the  journey  without  offering 
some  plausible  reason  ?  and  what  reason 
could  he  possibly  give  that  was  plausible  ? 

Again-^r-it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  beaviy  of  Lady  Anna,  be  it  what 
it  might,  could  be  superior  to  Rosa  Cam- 
bell's — and  even  if  her  manners  were  as 
much  devested  of  tqnnish  effrontery  as 
the  Counfess  represented,  from  the  very 
nature  of  her  Ladyship's  education,  they  ' 
must  be  deficient  in  the  naive  simplicity, 
yet  energy,  that  marked  Rosa's.    Seen  by 
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/ 
ti^  sidie  of  Lady  Antaa,  then,  Be^uchur 
thought,  that  she  would  appear  to  addi- 
tumal  advantage- — she   might  be  inti'odu- 
ced  to  the  bean  moncle  at  Bath,  just  suf- 
ficiently to  banish  rusticity  without  substi- 
tuting i^  it  assurance — he  had  not  been  to 
Bath  lately — Maria  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  go — and  Beauclair  intimated  to  Fitzoi- 
bert  his  intention  of  accompanying  him. 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Fitzosbert,  "  it 
4s  the  greatest  pleasure  you  could  posst* 
Wy  confer  on  me — by  those  few  magical 
words  you  have  converted  a  disagreea- 
ble prospect  into  a  pleasing  bne :— -1  will 
have  my  lodgings  with  you,  and  preserve. 
myseK  from  the  misery  of  being  an  ir^ 
male  at  Lady  Leslie's-^— I  cannot  bear  to 
be  considered  an  invalid,  as  her  Ladyship 
persfists  in  imagining  me-^you  will  com- 
bat my  caprices  by  reason,  whilst  she 
would  cohnrm  them  by  complying  with, 
or   (Kimmending  them.      My  relation  is, 
however,  a  worthy  woman  on  the  whole ; 
and  I  never  see  her  so  ridiculously  atten* 
tive  to  any  one  as  to  myself.    Her  friend- 
ship for  my  mother  is,  certainly,  an  admis- 
sible excuse  :  Jemima  and  Anna  are  hand- 
some and—Hand — agreeable — ;yes,  agrtea* 
61s girls:  with  you,  Beauclair,  I  shall  be 
as  happy  at  Bath  as  at  Rolands.     And  if 
it  be  my  fate — ^"  he  sighed  heavily—"  if  it 
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be  my  fate  to  marry,  the  Bath  market  is 
certainly  w^ll  supplied." 

^^  I  would  rather  you  should  purchase 
a  wife  by  private  contract  than  at  a  pub* 
lie  saU.^^ 

^^  Faith !  so,  perhaps,  would  I!— After 
all,  I  never  may  be  married. — ^Poor  Cour- 
teney  !• — but  if  a  man  must  make  himself 
a  fool  at  sixty,  he  deserves  to  endure 
some  mortification.  That  Florence  Ac- 
ton proved  she  possesses  sense,  by  refu- 
sing to  sacrifice  herself  at  the  shrine  of 
avarice  and  ambition." 

*^  She's  a  sensible  girl,  certainly ;  and 
if  we  could  get  oid  Williams's  consent,  I 
should  like  to  take  her  to  Bath  widi  us, 
Rosa  has  become  uncommonly  attached 
to  her,  and  would,  consequently,  be  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  retaining  her 
as  her  companion." 

"  Her  s^iety  would,  certainly,  be  ad- 
vantageous to  Miss  Cambell ;  but  do  you 
not  thmk,  that  by  introducing  her  to  the 
scenes  of  pleasure  and  gayety  which  Batb 
affords,  you  will  be  rendering  her  averse 
from  that  life  to  which  fate  has  assigned 
ter." 

**  No  ^on  the  contrary,  I  am  preparing 
her  for  it.  Florence  Acton  is  not  destin*' 
ed  to  move  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country- 
&rm  or  rectory;  young  Haywood  bvei 
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her,  I  8e#plainly  enough,  far  Rosa  ;cer- 
tainly  is  not  bis  object  Florence  may,  if 
Bh&  pleasea,  in  time,  become  a  Viscoun- 
tess, 1  dare  say. — Lord  Vere  himself  mar« 
^ied  the  governess  er  companion  of  his 
sisters,  and  was  happy  :  consequently,  if 
his  son  sejectfi  a  partner  from  the  humble 
walks  of  life,  he  will  not  disapprove  .his 
choice.  Yes^  the  gipsy  has  certainly 
macle  a  conquest  worth  naving'*-*the  Ho- 
{M>urable  Ernest  Haywood  loves  her !" 

'^Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Fitzosbert 
slowly,  afterwards  relapsing  into  silence. 
At  dinner  Beauclair  mentioned  his  wish 
of  going  to  Bath,  which  was  most  cordial- 
ly assented  to  by  Mrs.  Beauclair,  and  tl^ 
invitation .  to  herself  gratefully  accepted 
hy  Florence,  if  Mr.  Williams's  permission 
could  be  obtained. 

Rosa  Cambell  alone  appeared  dissatis* 
fied— -^he  avowed  her  preference  for  the 
wuntry— declared  her  aversion  to  crowd- 
ed assemblies  and  paved  streets — to  cox- 
combs, cbquettes,  and  the  whole  race  of 
fashionables — and  the  dessert  found  Ros^ 
in  the  sullens. 

Fitzosbert  wondered  that  one  so  young 
sl^uld  prefer  retirement.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
BeatK^lair  pronounced  It  a  whim — and 
Florence  snuled :— Fitzosbert,    who  pb» 
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served  that  smile,  thought  Cheres-tras  mean* 
ing  in  it. 

But  whatever  they  thought,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Rosa  persisted  in  deelaring  her 
disapprobation  of  the  whole  arrat^nrent, 
and  Mr.  Fauconberg  found  her  in  this 
disposition  when  he  joined  her« 

It  happened,  that  the  place  in  which  he 
did  join  her  was  th6  garden,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  veiT  highly  romantic  alcove: 
^— they  seated  themselves  on  a  moss  coudi^^ 
the  air  was  delightfully  serene,  and  m 
thousand  zephyrs  bore  on  their  wwit^  pi^ 
nions  bahny  sweets  ;  there  was  a  water-fail  ; 
— there  was  a  murmuring  rivulet ; — there 
were  aerial  songsters,  vulgarly  jfckptbirds  ; 
^there  was  an  ^olian  harp; — and — 
there  were  two  people  most  heartily — 
— in  love^  which  is,  doubtless,  a  fact  every 
reader  has  anticipated. 

Having  given  the  hero  and  heroine--- 
of  this  page,  at  least— so  enchanting  a 
situation-shaving  had  the  consideration  to 
leave  soihewhat  of  the  scenery  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader — we  must  draw  on 
that  imagination  to  give  what  colouring  it 
pleases  to  the  gentleman's  declaratum 
and  the  lady^s  acceptance. 

Now,  though  Fauconberg  possessed  a 

^cmtnim  sufficit  of  romance  in  his  compo* 

ttlion — ^and  perhaps  Rosa  had  plus  juam 
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t^rcf^— ^4}^  fotmer  had  seen  the  work!--- 
the  latter  had  heard  of  it— and  we  db 
avow  that  neither  broken-hearted — nor 
yet  **  heart^rived,^^  or  more  grammaticoBy^ 
Jf  heaa^in^mi^^ — nw  flames,  nor  dartp,  nor 
Venus,  nor  the  Graces,  occurred  once  in 
the  course  ^  thetite^ihtite. 

And  what  is  still  more  surprising,  we 
kna^ine,  thej^id  not  find  poetry  a  very  con- 
venient vehicle  for  conveying  their  senti* 
ineiits :  neither  v^re  their  periods  round" 
ed  with  sc&oient  harmony  to  be  endured 
e&m  in  a  common  novel.-^Yes  1 — we  had 
almost  foi^otten  the  circumstance^ — Fau<- 
eonberg  did  find  occasion  to  say  that 
*^  the  present  was 

*'  One  of  tho«e  rare  and  brilliant  hours, 
**  Which,  like  the  aloes  lingering  fiow'w, 
^  M&y  blossom  to  the  ^e  of  man 
'*  But  once  in  all  his  weary  span." 

And  Rosa  did  answer,  that  she  hoped  ihey 
should  find  many  such  hours — and  *  allthaf 
— and  $0  then  it  was,  at  length,  determined 
f  o  communicate  to  Mr.  Beauciair  the  issue 
of  their  conference. 

Fauconberg  was  a  man  of  rank  in  the 
world,  and  of  wealth — and  if  Rosa  thought 
him  young  enough,  her  guardian  could 
notobject— there  fore,  Beauciair  expressed 
bis  happiness  and  acauiescence — though 
in  his  heart  he  wished  that   Fauconbei^ 
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had  never  quitted  bis  castle— or  tbat 
Fitzosbert  bad  not  been — a  fool.  Some 
people  would  have  doubted  tfie  claiai  .of 
the  latter  to  such  ao  appellatloQ  ;**no 
matter! — Beauclair  bestowed  it  on  hjim 
with  free  good-will : — and  he  addcfd  to  it 
cynicali  ana  stoical^  and  apaihetkal — by  th^ 
by,  either  of  those  epithets  would  have 
expressed  his  meaning,  butj  have  heard 
that  anger  abounds  in  adjectives — when 
be  heard  of  Rosa's  engagement,  and  be* 
trayed  no  emotion  but  satisfaction  in  her 
lelic;itou8  prospects. 

Fauconberg  agreed  to  accompany  Beau- 
clair's  ,party  to  Bath,  and  it  was  settled 
that  his  union  with  Rosa  should  fake 
place  as  soon  as  they  returned,  provided 
always  that  no  change  of  sentiments  oc- 
curred in  either  party,  lyhich  was  pro- 
nounced by  both  to  be  impossible. 

Whether  Fitzosbert  really  felt  any  dis- 
appointment when  he  heard  of  Rosa's 
engagement,  or  whether  be  was  sincere 
in  nis  gratulations  to  her  and  Faucon-> 
bei^,  is  a  secret  we  could  not  penetrate. 
**  Time  discovers  all  things'' — and  will, 
doubtless.,  lav  open  the  cause  of  thatsigh, 
which  issued  from  his  lips,  when  he  saw 
Fauconberg  assist  her  into  the  carriage, 
which  conveyed  Florence  to  the  rectory. 
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After  all,  the  mioid  of  man  is  an  sehigma 
as  difficult  as  those  propounded  bj  the 
sphynx  of  old,  and  would,  perhaps,  be 
unexplained  by  (Edipus  bimseIC 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

— ^*  It  will  be-  proper,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Williams,  wnen  Florence's  journey 
was  proposed  to  him,  *^  to  apply  to  yotif 
father  and  mother  for  their  opinion  on 
the  matter.  There  is  not  much  doubt  of 
their  joyful  acquiescence  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beauclair's  kind  and  flattering  proposal, 
but  still  it  is  a  compliment  you  owe  tnem.-' 

"Suppose  we  go  now,  then,  my  dear 
Sir,''  saia  Mrs.  Beauclair, "  there  is  a  sesd 
in  the  coach  unoccupied,  which  is  ouite 
at  your  service.  Sir ;  and  having  obtained 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Hicks,  we  can  proceed 
in  making  our  arrangements." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  Rolands 
Farm,  and  suffering  mar^rdom  from  the 
annoying  politeness  of  Mrs.  Hicks. 

The  proposal  was  mentioned  to  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  and  received  with  an 
,  embarrassed  silence  and  disturbed  coun- 
tenances. Florence  feared  a  refusal,  to 
which  it  is  certain  she  would  not  venr 

{)atient]y  have  submitted,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
iams  be^an  to  be  out  of  temper  with  pro- 
voking silence. 

**  Why  you  see,  Ma'ain,   though  we 
be— 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  James  Hicks,  and 
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let  me  spake,  Jo.  You  see,  Ma^am,  my 
poor  man  has^Dt  had  the  advantages  of  a 
good  edication,  which  is  rather  hard  on 
him  now — but  however  I  hopes  your 
ladyship  will  excuse  it.  As  to  Florry's 
goiog  to  the  Baths,  we  ak-e  exceeding 
obJeged  to  you.  Madam,  and  the  young 
ledy,  and  Mr.  Beauclair,  and  all  our  good 
friends,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
her  go — but.  Madam— <^there  is  a  lady — 
Flory's  godmother,  as  she  was  named  ^ 
after — she  made  us  promise  never  to  let 
Flory  go  to  London  nor  none  of  them  great 
places  without  letting  her  knqw  of  it  first 
So  if  you  will  allow  us  four  deys  to  write 
to  her,  and  to  get  her  answer,  as  she  can- 
not have  no  ooiections,  we  shall  let  her 
go  then,  and  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Ma'am,  for  your  attention,  and  all 
that.''  .     . '     ' 

"  A  very  extraordii|ary  promise  indeed, 
to  make  to  a  godmother,"  said  Mrs. 
Beauclair. 

"  Yes,  Madam  :  but  you  see,  Mrs.  Ac- 
ton took  a  liking  to  Florry  as  soon  as  she 
was  born,  and  has  been  very  kind  to  her 
ever  since.  So  as  it  would  be  ungrateful 
in  the  extreme  not  to  imply  with  her  de- 
sires in  this  one  tittle  instance.  And  so 
if  you  please.  Ma'am,  we  had  rather." 

And,  in  short,  without  detailing  any 
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more  of  Mrs.  Hicks's  reasons,  so  it  was 
agreed  :  and  having  conducted  Florence 
to  the  Rectorj,  nvhere  she  was  to  remain 
until  the  event  of  the   extraordinary  ap- 

Elication  was  known,  Mrs.  Beauclair  and 
losa  returned  to  the  Hall. 

Florence  spent  the  three  first  days  in  a 
manner  far  from  comfortable.  The  loss 
o(  that  female  society,  to  which  she  had 
4y{  late  been  accustomed,  was  sensibly  . 
felt  :  the  manner  of  living  too  was  so 
much  superior  at  the  Hall,  that  in  the 
numerous  agremens  which  she  regretted, 
even  Mr.  r  itzosbert's  pride  was  for- 
gotten. 

Young  Haywood  too  !  Florence  won- 
dered if  he  would  call  at  Rolands  nm* 

At  length  the  fourth  day  that  was  to 
bring  the   decision   dawned,  and   at  an 
early  hour  Florence  rose  from  a  sleepless 
pillow   to   find  some   means   of  making 
time  fly  more  rapidly.     For  we  do  not 
pretend  to  exhibit  the  anomaly  of  a  per- 
fect mortal,  and  Florence  had  as  longing  V. 
a  desire  to  see  the  gay  city  of  Bath,  and    \ 
to    observe   the   various    characters    so      v 
spaeious  a  theatre  would  displav,  as  any       \ 
boarding-school  miss  could  possibly  have. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  farmer  himself 
called  at  the  Rectory,  and  desired  Flo- 
rence to  accompany  him  to  the  farm. 
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According  she  did  so,  and,  on  her 
arrival,  was  ushered  into  the  best  parlour. 
A  female,  apparently  about  forty,  ex- 
quisitelj  formed,  and  still  exhibiting  the 
remains  of  corre^pondentlj  beautiful  fea- 
tures, rose  on  her  entrance,  and  taking 
her  band,  affectionately  saluted  her. 

**  Florence,  my  dear  Florence,"  said 
the  stranger,  with  tearful  eyes,  ^  you 
iniKt  rfceive  this  strange  mortal,  who 
calls  herself  your  godmother,  as  your 
yn^wi— from  tne  hour  of  your  birth  she 
has  been  yfours-— till  death  shall  stop  the 
pulsation  of  her  heart,  it  will  beat  with 

(  ;9entia}ents  of  affisction  for  you,— Your 
journey  to  Bath  brings  me  here — ^before 
you  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  great 
worlo^  1  wished  to  see  you — ^to  oflter  to 
you  some  advice,  which  my  intercourse 
with  that  society  into  which  you  are 
about  to  be  introduce!^  enables  me  to 
afford.'' 

Florence  was  terribly  at  a  loss  fpr  a 
reply  to  the  soeecb  of  this  '^  strange 
mortsd  who  called  herself  her  godmo- 
ther;'' at  length  she  returned  her  thanka 
far  the  interest  she  appeared  ta  take  in 
her  welfare. 

^  Ah,  no !  Florence,  no !  you  owe  me 

k   no  ttiasks  ! — ^Would  to  heaven  you  did  ! 

'  -^hen  should  1  be — no  matter  '.--ae  I 
Ym^  I.     .         22 
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can  serve  you,  let  me— my  time  is  but 
ehort—a  few  words  will  be  sufficient.--- 
Never,  I  charge  you,  never  give  credit 
to  the  flowery  language  which  men  of 
fashion  may  address  to  you*  Flirtation 
is  become  a  sys^jem,— I  bad  almost  said 
a  science.'-^The  fopling  of  high  rank  is 
attracted  by  every  new  face  he  sees, 
flirts  with  its  possessor  until  a  fresh  ar- 
rival, and  then  leaves  her  to  repent  of 
her  credulity,  if  inexperience  has  led  her 
to  believe  him.  Men  of  fashion  have  no 
Gccupatiiih  but  to  kill  time  ^'^this  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  their  exiirtence !  You 
shudder,  dear  Florence,  and  I  admirl^ 
the  sentiment  ithich  prompts  the  action : 
but  believe  not  that  (am  an  exaggera- 
tor ;  I  state  to  you  plain  facts  ;~m««  o/* 
jfashdon  live  to  kill  time.  Gaming,  driitk- 
ing,  and  lounging^  will  not  occupy  the  . 
whole  day,  and '  therefore  the  game  of 
flirtation  was  started,  and  has  afforded 
ample  occupation.  The  price  of  it  is 
trifling,— the  heart  of  a  young,  innocent 

StI  may  break  ; — but  what  of  tttt  ?— 
etter  so,  than  that  the  empty  head  of  a 
young  lordling  should  ache !  Do  not  Sa- 
crifice yourself  to  rank  or  fortune  :  tbey 
may  purchase  luxuries,  but  not  ^kcgspmessj 
— ther*|>rice  of  that  is  a  contented  mnA. 
^  In  your  conduct  to  your  own  sex,  be 
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governed  by  the  principle  of  *  doing  to 
others  as  jou  would  thej  shtmld  do  unto 
you.'  This  principle  excludes  the  pos- 
sihiltty  of  aetraction,  envy,  and  tneir 
aftencfent  vices.  These  are  the  chief 
sources  from  which  flow  all  other  evil  pro- 
pensities, which  your  own  good  sense  will 
point  out, to  you. 

'*  These  two  general  heads  of  advice 
include  several  mmp^  ones,  which  you  may 
deduce  at  your  leisure.  My  time  hurries 
me  mway, — adieu !  dearest  child  !-~dear 
Florenee  l~4  may  see  you  agaJaci,  or  per- 
*li8ps  I  may  hear  from  you^«--or  you  from 
Bie«  In  the  mean  time,  pursue  your  design 
of  going  to  Bath, — ^be  h||ppy,-— remember 
your  godmother,— to  give  herself  a  claim 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  your  gratitude^ 
«he  leaves  you  this, — ^adieu!" — and  ere 
Florence  had  recovered  herself  sufficiently 
to  repeat  the  farewell,  the  stranger  was 
^ne. 

The  pesent  she  had  left  Florence  was. 
an  efegant  gold  pufse,  containing  notes  to 
a  li^|e  amount — at  least  so  thought  Flo- 
rmce  Acton,  who  had  never  before  been 
the  possessor  of  a  larger  ^um  than  ten 
guineas. 

Havbg  taken  a  final  farewell  of  her  pa- 
'  x^emts,  Florence  returned  to  the  rectory  to 
'give  an  account  to  Mr. .Williams  of  the 
success  of  her  momii^'s  wal](u 
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^^  Your^s  is  a  y^rj  unaccountable  gad- 
mother,  indeed,  my  dear,''  was  the  onlj 
observation  Mr.  Williams  made. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Rosa 
came  to  fetch  her  happy  friend ;  and  bn 
the  foUowbg  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauclair, 
Fauconbeiy  ancT  Rosa,  Flor^M^e  and  Fits- 
osbert,  were  on  the  road  to  Bath« 

None  of  the  party  thought  the  journey 
tedious,  for  Florence  found  tlmt  Fitzos- 
bert  could  be  condescending,  nay,  even 
lively. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  ^af  they  ar- 
rived at  thei^  lodgings  Too  much  fa* 
iigued  to  view  the  town  that  night,  thej 
retired  early,  and  on  the  next  momiog 
Fitaosbert  sallies!  forth  to  pay  the  neces* 
aary  visit  to  his  relation,  the  CouQte(f} 
L^lie* 
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or  THE 

^BALANCE  OF  COMFORT," 

— ^^X^X^^b — 

— **  If  I  «eek  an  interest  of  my  own,  detached  from  that  ©f 

tthers,  I  seok  an  interest  which  is  chimerical,  andean  never  have 
xistence." 

— "  Can  any  tiling  conduce  so  probably  to  the  well-being  of  a 
rational,  social  animal,  as  &e  right  ei^ercise  of  that  reason,  and 
of  those  social  affecticms  .^" 

— "All  men^  pursue  good,  and  would  be  happy,  if  they  knew 
how." — 

— **  A  steady,  durable  good,  cannot  be  derived  from  an  exter- 
Bid  cause,  by  reaspn^  all  deinved  from  externals  must  fluctuate  as 
they  flucCuate/'y^ 

-^*  Wfaat-tfa^n  remains  but  the  cause  internal ;  the  very  cause 
which-we  have  supposed  when  we  place  the  sc^rereign  eood  in 
mind— 4n  rectitude  of  conduct  ?" —  HiiiiRiB. 
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AND 

THE  MARRIED  MAN. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Labt  Jemima  Waldegraye  was  making 
the  concluding  flourish  to  the  last  new 
waltz; — ^Ladj  Anna  was  accompanying  a 
Yjdvy  chromatic  air  for  the  harp  with  her 
voice; — ^the  Countess  Leslie  was  occa- 
sionally favouring  both  with  instructions^ 
— when  Fitzosbert  entered  the  room* 

*'  My  dear,  obliging  Charles !"  exclaim- 
ed the  Countess,  rising  to  meet  her  kins- 
man, not  forgetting,  however,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  her  joy,  to  whisper  "  now  Anna  /" 
in  the  ear  oi  her  daughter. 

Fitzosbert  touched  her  Ladyship's 
offered  cheek, — embraced  Jemima, — and 
received  the  senseless  form  of  Lady  Ann 
Waldegrave  in  his  arms. 

"  Poor,  dear  child !"  said  the  Countess, 
assisting  Fitzosbert  to  chafe  her  temples, 
**  her  joy  has  oTercome  her !-— I  wish  we 
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had  beeD^  prepared  to  expect  jrou  exacdjr 
to-day.  I  shall  have  such  difficulty  in 
persuading  her  that  you  suspect&d  not— 
forgive  me,  Fitzosbert, — I  was  going  to 
disclose  the  secret  of  another;  imok 
heaven,  I  recollected  n^yself,  I  hope,  io 
time — do  not  imagine^  dear  Charles,  that 
Anna's  indisposition  arose  from  any' senti- 
ment for  you  warmer  than  friendship.  . 
Anna  would  not  have  such  a  thing  suspect- 
ed for  the  world,— it  would  be  the  death 
of  her,  I  am  ^^rtain.  What  am  I  saying? 
—Too  much,  I  fear;— I  UEUist  i^ek  my 
safety  in  silence*  for  my  heart  is  ever  on 
my  lips.     See,  the  dear  girt  revives  V^ 

This  was  the  case,  and  Fif^osbert  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  faroe  terfiQiaate 
in  a  revival.  Disgusted  with  both  the 
Countess  and  Lady  Anna,  he  execrated 
the  follies,  of  woman,  and  ence  more  re- 
solved to  die  aBdchdor! 

"Of  whom  does  your  party  consist,  or  ^ 
are  you  alone?''  ^aid   Lady.  Leslie,  at 
length.    • 

"  I  am,  at  present,  with  Mr.  Beauclair; 
his  wife  and  three  fiiends  accompanied  me 
to  this  place/' , 

"And  who  are  his  frienda?  Any-body? 
Can  we— is  it  possible  we  can  notice 
them  ?'' 

"  Miss  Cambell,  a  near  relation  of  Mrs. 


'Beaticlair,  Miss  Acton,  her  friend,  and 
Mr.  Fauconberff,  the  lover  of  the  former, 
of  Fauconberg  Castle,  complete  the  party, 
and  your  Ladyship  mtxy^  most  certainly, 
notice  them." 

^'  Humph Ji— are  the  ladies  young  ?" 

**  Yes,  Terj  young.'' 

"  Hiandsome  ?~ofcourse, — though  e ve- 
I'y  girl  who  isnot  infact  hideous  is  thought 
handsameJ^ 

«  Miss  Cambell  is  precisely  the  most 
bciautifbl  girl  I  ever  saw,"  said  Fitzosbert, 
who  penetrated  the  motive  of  the  Coun- 
tesses questions,  ^  and  Mrss  Ac(on  is  also 
uncofximonly  handsome." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Fitzosbert,  I  dare  say 
they  possess  every  agreeable  requisite,  and 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  know  then,''  said 
Lady  Leslie,  with  the  most  insinuating 
sweeti^ss.  ^^  In  the  mean  time,  there  is 
your. old  companion  Lord  Francis  Har- 
coort  at  Bath — ^Jemima,  my  dear,  you 
need  not  look  so  cotiscious  ;  Lord  Francis 
is  not  present — ^I  am  certain  his  Lordship 
will  be  delighted  to  resume  his  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  Charles — Then  there  ia 
his  sister,  Ladj  Mary,  a  sentimental  chit, 
and  such  b,' patience  on  a  monument  /'  Sir 
Philip  Saville  was  her  lover  ;  but  he  found 
Lady  Jemima  more  to  his  ta9te^  I  imagine. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  prefer  Lord 
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Francis;  but  Mimatoust  please  herself; 
at  present  I  think  the  balance  is  equaU' 

**  Why,  yes,"  drawled  tady  Jetmma, 
"I  think  you  are  right.  Sir  Philip  has 
some  antediluvian  ideas,  which  at  time^ 
obscure  his  b^ttcfr  qualities  ;  but  Lord 
Francis  is  an  excdient  flirt,  and  I  dovPt 
know — upon  my  word  I  cannot  say  which 
I  prefer.  Sir  Phil  is  the  most  etegant; 
but  Lord  Frank  the  most  fashionable- 
It  is  of  little  consequence,  however,  for 
positively  I  shaill  not  marry  these  ten 
years— Wo !  I  cannot  think  of  matrimoniz' 
ing  just  at  present.'* 

"  Ah,  Jemima,''  said  the  languishing 
Lady  Anna,  "  bow  opposite  are  our  sen- 
timents !  What  can  be  more  soothing  in 
distress,  than  to  have  a  tender,  confiuwg 
husband,  who        '^ 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Anna,  don't  sen^ 
timentalize ; — ^^'tis  such  a  horrid  corvee. 
— Fitzosbert  appears  struck  dumb— whe- 
ther with  admiration  or  chagrin  I  cannot 
say.— Oil !  graces  a  Dte«  /— how  are  you, 
Lord.Francis  ?  Do  sit  down  on  the  soft, 
and  give  nie  something  that  will  amuse 
me,  for  I  am  so   terribly  metanchoUquei^ 

*'  Sorry  'tis  not  in  my  power  to  oblige 
your  Ladyship— 'pon  honour — ^infinitely 
so,  indeed,"  yawned  Lord  Francis,  as  he 
threw  himself  on  the  proffered  seat.  ^'  A 


cmmd  bcw,  Batb!— <»i  a  rtiny  dajj 
I  meaQ*-*PiHiip-room  filled«r^fiimm«dr*- 
crpwded  with  Taletudinariafis.  PoBitive- 
ly  snch  people  ought  to  be  expelled  from 
mshioiiable  plades^— only  senre  to  infect 
o&ers^  I  tluak  I  have  capried  awajthe 
Gough  of  a  man  in  a  coBsumption.—- 
Heu^hlbeughr 

^^  xou  have  exerted  jourself  success- 
fully te  amuse  me,  my  Lord/*  said  the 
no  longer  languid  Jemima ;  **  and  now 
do  tell  me  what  yovL  went  to  the  Pump- 
room  for  ?'* 

*^What  an  infinitely  uncmsWerable 
question! — Ho vr  your  Ladyship  delights 
to  embarrass  !-— -To.  drii^  the  waters,  I 
believe  l**  * 

^^Noy  no,  Lord  Fi^aneis,  that  will  not 
pass.  For  what  complaint  do  you  s^ek 
that  remedy  ?'' 

**  i  tried  them  by  way  of  proving  their 
efficacy.'* 

«^But  if  you  had  no  complaint  to  cure^ 
how  could  you  prove  it,  my  Lord  ?^ 

^Infinitely  quizzing^  that  !-J  was 
seeking  an  anodyne  for  the  heart— A<-pro- 

Ks,  Flying  Dick,  the  horse  that  won  at 
mmariket^  is  dilad—infinitely  imlucfcy  ; 
—I  had  betted  to  ride  him  from  heoce 
to  Bristol  in  five*and4hirty  minutes---* 
Harris  wins  aocMifounded  sum  by  it-'-- 


Heavens  !  wliftt  m  in^itefy  tmforWntte 
dog  I.am!—Fitzpsb^rt— really  did  pat 
see  you; — how  do,  my  boy  ? — Any  thing 
new  ? — any  game  worth  starting? — Every 
thing  h^re  so  old— all  art,  no  nature-* 
all  bwes,'  What  a  famous  ran  a  natural 
ffirl  would  get !— don't  you  tWnk  so  ?— 
No  roug^^  no  wig ! — ^infinitely  novel,  that ! 

^  Surely  your  Lol*dship  does  not  sup- 
pose I  wear  a  wig  ?"  aemanded  Ljady 
Jemima. 

^  I  ?— 4aith  no  !— who  said  so  ?— Infi- 
nitely ridiculous  !— Lady  Jemima  Walde- 
Sav«  in  a  wig  ^-im^excellent  idea !— but. 
e  rotigfe./— come,  your  Ladyship  will  not 
deny  /fa/ji^-every  body  of  any  /on  rot^ 
— ^It  is  e^iected  ^f  4bem  ;^t  is  a  mark 
which  distinguistes  patricians  from  the 

**  How  classical !— really,  Lord  Fran- 
cis,! give  you  great  credit  for  that  !— 
But  Uess  me !  1  forgot  our  sententious 
cousin  Fiteosbert  honoured  us  by  bis 
presence  ;— he  pan  derive  no  entertain'^ 
rnent  from  our  rattW 

**  You  scatter  amuseme^  with  no  nig- 
gard hand^  Lady  Jemima,^'  said  Fitzos- 
bert,  as  a  contemptuous  smile  curved  hia 
nether  lijj/ 

*<  I  am  sure,  Lady  Jemima,  th^t  Fitz-^ 
osbert  is  not  smitentiousvStQ^  I  wonder. 


jou  can  call  him  so,*^  said  Anna,  with  a 
glance  at  our  hero,  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

"Cry  you  mercy  !— -I  know  he  is  the 
most  stMive^  courteous,  condescending 
mortal  in  existence.  You  think  so,  do  you 
not.  Lord  Francis  ?'* 
^  **  Why,  'pbn  honour— really  the  ques- 
tion is  infinitely  difficult — Suave^  courteous 
—perfectly  plebeian  cpialities  !—- quite  eop- 
ploded  from  our  vocabulary— quite  bores^— 
Xady  Anna,  perhaps,  admires  them-^in 
character  that-^Her  Ladyship  is  always 
infinitely  conciiiating-«*-4/ami— cAormonfe.'^ 

^^  Do  not  exhauat  your  complimentt  on 
Anna ;  to  Jur  they  will  be  valuefess." 

**  May  I  tell  your  Ladyship  how  su^ 
p€rbe^^magniJime'''^€ui0rable  I  think  you-—'* 

"  DonH  Philanderizej  dear  Lord  Fran- 
cis, for  you  know  I  cannot  endure  it'' 

*'  Will  you  waltz  ?*'  exclaimed  the  young 
Lord,  suddenly  starting  from  his  chair. 

^^  The  kst  new  Parisian  one  ?  Most 
delightedly*     Anna,  will  you  play  to  us  .^" 

"  And  are  you  reality  going  to  wi|pS6 
this  morning  T'  asked  Fitzosbert^  in  a  tone 
that  expressed  the  indignant  surprise  he 
felt. 

^  Yes,  certainly  ;  we  have  never  ex- 
hibited this  waltz  in  public  ;  and  practice 
will  do  something  for  us  both.-' 
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^  ExhUmug,  iQ  vHrj  truth  !^'  Biuroiur«d 
Fitzosbert 

M  Come,  Lady  ADoa,  we  wait'' 

^  Excuse  ne,  Lady  Je«kDa-4  begTOu 
will ;— I  really  do  not  feel  equal  to  ^-T'Aad 
i^  to  waltziog,  mttogtther^  my^iDkm  i$ 
exActly  the  same  as  Fit^odbert's/' 

**  I  dans  say  !'*  Mid  Lord  Ffaiicia»  with 
ODintentioml  arcbi^ss ;  ^  but  I  koevt  yck 
Will  oUjge  uf.  You  played  the  Terv  sane 
«6  infiiBtily  well  the  other  evening  r 

^<  Sinoa  Amia  does  nc^t  appear  iKicliDe4 
a^  in  short,  as  I  have  uo  doubt  it  wiUbt 
iii^hly  disi^reeable  to  heft,  acee]^  oae  ^ 
s  sdbstituter  said  Lady  L^e. 

'«  And  is  it  possible  that  yevir  Lac^ip 

^  I  know  Tery  i*ell  what  you  w6dd 
say,  tny  dear  Charbsi  and  it  is  all  very 
true  t  but  my  u&fortuniite  dispositioti  tt 
oU^  wttl  not  alio w  me  to  disappoint  f  bem. 
Besides,"  continaed  hw  Ladysnip)  lowai^ 
h^  her  Tciee,  ^  they  are  affiaoo^a." 

«^  What  Will  married  life  be  *ith  them* 
I  Voodei:!"  thoi^t  Fitzosbert,  as  he  quit- 
ted the  house. 

In  passing  by  tl^  cresceftt,  he  encouo* 
teredlSir  Philip  Saville,  with  whom  he  bad 
formerly  been  in  habits  of  iniknacy :  it  wj 
be  neMssary  to  speak  a  £ew  words  of  biio 
here. 
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Sir  Philip  Savttle,  thev  father  of  the  pre^ 
sent  baronet,  had  married,  when  past  the 
%ge  of  eKtreme  jonth,  a  rich  and  bec^utiful 
heiress,  for  the  very  honourable  purpose  of 
^(mjmg  hiB  debts  of  hoHOttr^  contracted 
en  the  turf.  His  youn^  and  inexperien- 
ced wife  had  witicipateqa  home  of  connui- 
hiai  bliss,  without  analyzing  her  claim  to 
ihe  expectation :— «be  had  none,  in  fact, 
for  her  eye  only  was  pleased^  and  through 
it  her  heart  had  become  captivated.  Of 
his  piinciples  she  knew  nothing  ; — she 
sought  to  know  nothing :  she  believed  he 
lovM  her,  and  she  doubted  not  the  dura- 
bility of  that  affection.  Dazzled  by  a 
blMze  of  personal  grace  and  personal  ac- 
complishments, she  surrendered  her  bappi' 
laesB  to  his  keeping,  and  her  after  life  serv- 
ed but  to  prove  to  her  her  weakness  and 
blindness. 

When  the  young  Philip  was  bom,  a  pe^- 
riod  of  dawning  bliss  to  the  melancholy 
mother,^ — his  father  was  involved  in  gam- 
bling speculations.  He  beard  of  the  birth 
of  his  heir  with  indifference,  and  re||||ily 
agreed,  at  the  instance  of  Lady  Saville,  to 
resign  him  entirely  to  her  care. 

Years  passed  on,  and  beheld  the  Baro- 
net still  immersed  in  dissipation,  and  dail  v 
increasing  his  involvements:  unmindful, 
ovi  perhaps,  forgetful  of  the  exiftenoe  of 
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his  son,  and  certainly  careless  of  ik  &-> 
ture  prosperity.  His  estate  was  mortga- 
ged,— re-mortgaged, — until  its  value  waj 
nothing. 

His  son  was  now  twenty  years  old,  and 
required  an  establishment  suited  to  bis 
rank.  Creditors  pressed  on  him,  and  in- 
evitable ruin  seemed  approaching,  when 
he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  person 
and  fortune  of  Lady  Mary  Harcout,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  ofN — — ,  who  bad 
married  tlie  sister  of  Lady  Saville. 

Willing  to  banish  that  remorse  whicK 
would  prey  on  his  mind  when  he  reflected 
on  the  noble  estate  he  had  lost,  and  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  soth 
Sir  Phdip  projected  an  union  between  that 
son  and  his  lovely  ward,  and  resblvei^  te 
use  every  effort  to  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  Saville's  soul  was  the  abode  of  ho- 
nour: independence  was  a  cherished  idol 
of  that  heart :  and  to  be  fettered  in  this 
most  important  of  all  points  accorded  but 
ill  with  bis  inclination. 

^he  really  lovely  Lady  Mary  became 
then  an  object  of  dislike  to  him.  He  saw 
not  in  her  the  female  whose  witchery 
would  have  subdued  any  disengaged,  un- 
prejudiced heart ;  he  saw  only  the  wife 
who  was  obtruded  on  him. 

The  youthful  heiress  had  not  beheld 
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FJiife  wilb  •^iiil  ttr^rwm.  Her  ed«c«« 
tioa  aftd  lifieo.mcIiidQdt  f^d  diis  was  the 
first  jouDj^  man  of  fashion,  with  the  ex- 
eeptmn  of  her  brothers,  with  whom  jbe 
hflyd  JioeB  aa)i]iaoti$d»  JSut  love  did  not 
btindjhis  Totarj :  Mary  mw  «he  Wj^is  not 
beloind. 

Mr  PJiilipTs  eartUj  omr^  wafupir  about 
te|£nUu  iOnlbe  bed  of  deaths  when 
eveiy  iextraneous  oli^'efit  is  exoludedf  the 
mental  eye  is  compelled  to  action.  Every 
4eediof  ills  {Nuit  life  rose  in  terrible  ar^ 
viKf  be£>re  the  .Baronet.  A  beggared  son 
was  Ifae  vision  of  his  disturbed  wa)cii^ 
mki  sleeping  fancy.  Remorse  faarroweu 
lu  soul ;  and  to  lull  the  Avenging  fiend, 
he  extorted  from  Mr.  Saville  a  promise  to 
man^  Lady  Mary  Harqourt,  if  he  could 
obtain  her  consent. 

To  alleviate  the  agony  of  the  d^ing 
hour,  Philip  promised,  and  the  Baronet 
slept  in  the  grave  of  his  fathers. 

After  the  irst  month  of  mournings  the 
young  Sir  Philip  examined  his  afi&irs,  and 
feuncfthat  out  of  an  income  of  seven  tboti* 
sand  pounds  joer  anmmh  there  remained  to 
htm  edy  five  himdred,  Lady  Seville's 
jointure  being  thirteen  hundreo* 

An  union  with  Lady  Mary  was  repiig* 
nant  now  alike  to  honour  and  feeling — 
He  could  not  support  the  idea  otre^iving 
2* 
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pecuniary  benefits  from  his  /vrifef  and  he 
resolved  to  confess  his  embarrassi^rat  to 
her. 

But  in  the  intervening ^me  between  the 
formation  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  resolu- 
tbn,  a  very  distant  relation  bei{ueadied 
to  him  what  enabled  him'  to  redeem  his 
estate,  from  no  principle  of  afiection,  hut 
simply  because  the  Baronet  was  the  most 
nobly  connected  of  any  other  of  his  rela- 
tions. 

He  had  now  no  plea  of  Aon^r  by  which 
to  aid  inclination,  and  true  to  hispromiset 
he  resolved  to  ask  Lady  Mary  for  wife. 

Lady  Saville  knew  his  heart  bettor^ 
perhaps,  than  he  did :  she  saw  there  was 
no  opposing  attachment,  which  should  pre- 
vent his  espousing  her  favourite  Mary,  and 
she  advisea  him  to  postpone  his  declaration 
for  some  time,  innately  convinced^  that  the 
loveliness  and  amiability  of  her  ward  would 
eventually  secure  the  heart  of  her  son. 

The  present  season  they^  passed   in 
Bath,  with  Lord  Francis  Harcourt  as  their 
companion:  by  him  was  Sir  Philip  intro^. 
duced  to'^Lady  Jemima  Waldegrave. 

Lady  Mary  Harcourt  was,  in  fact,  more 
regularly  b^tutiful  than  Lady  Jemima : 
her  countenance  displaved,  u^to^^  mora  of 
the  illumination  of  intellect ;  her  nutnners 
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were  sweeter ;  but  yet  Jemima  Had  more 
the  power  of  ^scinating. 

Sir  Philip  never  attempted  to  deny,  thaf 
Lady  Mary  Harcourt  was  a  sweem pretty 
girij  but  be  pronounced  Lady  Jemima 
WaJdegrave  a  decidedly  beautiful  wo- 
man :  Tie  was  prejudiced  in  ftwour  of 
the  olie — he  was  prejudiced  against  the 
other. 

Sir  Philip  Sayiile  was  a  mere  mortal, 
and  the  subtle  eye  of  Lady  Jemima  had 
^scovered  the  more  pregnable  side  :  he 
was  ambitious  of  being  cloved  yrom  im- 
puke^  as  he  designated  it— in  short,  he 
wasy^n. 

In  administering  flattery — not  palpable 
—-but  insinuating,  delightful,  and  perceg. 
tible  only  in  its  consequences.  Lady  Jemi- 
ma was  an  adept  This  weapon  she  em- 
ployed against  Sir  Philip,  and  he  became 
the  slave  of  passion. 

Lord  Francis  was  still  her  avowed  lover 
—the  one  whom  her  Ladyship  finally  in- 
tended to  marry— unless,  in  the  interval, 
she  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  capti- 
vate his  brother  the  duke.  The  conquest 
of  Saville  was  zx\  amusemmt-^i^  gave  her 
eclat — all  the  world  knew  that  he  was  en- 
gagSS  to  Mary— Jemima  took  care  that  all 
the  world  should  know,  he  was  devoted  to 
herielC 

If  Sir  Philip  SaviUe's  rank  had  been 
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preferred  him :  his  figme  wasrft&ersoMi 
and  verj  ekgaot-^tttts  mUtms  polbhed— - 
tad  bislo«tf^^€»j«m$&f(emBedtot3ftpti?ate.. 

The  GouDtesg  Ledite  WAS  decidedly  i^ 
woman  of  the  world-^-nibe  hadbeeoa  hsHe 
of  the  first  ^celebiihr^  bat  WHseiy  freticed  to 
exhibit  her  dauffhtei^.  For  fe^oooktt 
the  maternal  hand  had  adapted  them^  and 
policy  had  effeetuaily  prerehted.tfae  iate* 
rests  of  the  sistj&rsjfrcmi  eocdrac^ng. 

Ladf  Leslie  hail  atiHlied  withmeacciH 
racy  of  a  master  the  traits  that  ttarloed 
her  ct»ldreii's  character :  she  saw : the  dif-* 
ferent  parts  which  they  ou^ht.  to  plaj^ 
and  she  qtmlified  them  acoordmgly. 

It  was  always  understood  between  ihefliy 
that  they  must  never  attempt  to  attract* 
the ^6r3  of  each  other:  admirmf$f  the 
Countess  told  them,  were  merely  'f4ay-> 
things,  not  to  be  regarded,  who  wcmldpaas 
from  cme  to  the  other  without  Teg^bg 
either.  Her  masims  were  observed*** 
the  policy  of  them  acknowledged—- aod 
the  arrangements  of  theitsters  never  in** 
ierfered. 

Fitzosbert  had  been  maiiised  out  as  a 
prize  for  one  of  them  from  the  momeirt  pi 
their  birth,  and  tiie  derelepment  of  iMll 
characters  fiied  Anna  as  the  mte^ded  d^ 
ject  of  his  selection:  Jemima  was periM*' 
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ly  quiescent ;  for  though  she  knew  i^t 
some  few  winters  since  Fit2K)sbert  was  the 
idol  of  the  fashionable  world,  she  was  too 
deeply  versed  in  policy  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  him,  and  contented  herself  with 
attracting  others.     . 

We  left  Fitzosbert  just  encountering 
Sir  Philip  SaviUe. 

^^  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you   at  Bath/' 
said  the  latter,  linking  his  arm  in  that  of 
,  his  companion,  "  I  thought  you  had  forsa-, 

ken  the  haunts  of  the  dissipated,  for  those 

of  the  serious  and  reflective." 

**  Such  an  opinion  did  mie  honour,  Sir 
PbHip,  as  it  implies  you  consider  it  possi- 
ble t  might  gain  admission  into  such  socie- 
ty." - ^ 

"  "  You  are  right,  Fitzosbert,  the  ex- 
change would  be  an  advantageous  one-— 
we  fashionists  are  a  set  of  wretched   tri- 

flers." 
"  SavIHe  moralising !— this  is  unusual,  my 

dear  Sir  Phillip,  yet  I  am  glad  of  it.^' 
"  I  am  horridly  sombre  this  morning — I 

believe  it  is  the  weather  which  engenders 

these  vapeurs  noires.  Whence  come  jou  ? 

—have  you  met  with  any  thin^amu^sm^ — 

worth  detailing— in  short,  witn  any  thmg 

&e  relation  ofwtilch  will  invigorate  a  poor 

devil  like  myself 
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iBDd  roller  to  tnetease  Uia»  dtmiaish 
your  propensitj  ta  momUi^--*!  Imte  beeb 
contempbilifig  the  follies  of  £i»hkMli  P 

**  Where ?~but  what  matters  it?— 
^j  prevail  alike  over  all  in  this  sphere.'' 
^  I  have  been  visiting  the  Connten  df 
Lbslie,  and  had  the  honour  of  Ustming  1^ 
the  Ladies  Jeinuna^Atma,  and  Lord  Fran< 
cis  Harcourf 

^  Lord  Francis 'Harcdurtf  ejaculated 
Sir  Philip,  and  his  o#tmtmianee  express 
ed  an  internal  emetimi  which  Fitzosbent 
ii^>uted  to  ^almisjF-*^^  Do  jou  ihbk 
Lady  Jemima  improved  ?^'  demanded  l^ 
abruptly. 

♦*  In  nersom  v^ — ^in  heart,  no— certain* 
Jynot.^^ 
♦*  Your  reason,  my  dear  fellow  ?'' 
^  It  is  an  antediluvian  one,  I  am  afraid^ 
simply,  she  waltzes." 

**  Antediluvian  indeed !— a  very  charac- 
teristic idea,  Fitzosbert  I' — Does  not  eveiy 
one  waltz  ?'' 

««JV(>*-I  hope  not,  lam  sure  not.  Mf 
opinion  c^  the  female  sex  would  sink  con- 
siderably if  I  thought  otherwise." 

^^  It  would^ become k>w, indeed,  then!" 
.  **  You  mistake,  if  you  suppose^  asyiito 
alhiAon  implies,  that  I  do  not  admire  fe**^ 
mtdes." 
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jou  MlafitM  MiM  fiiv  fern  am^  of  kv« 
ing  a  dumk  at  larger^' 

^^  No!i«^«t>^  woh  in  shortt  mideteniifii^ 

^^lamsornrforit— Ibr^to  tell  yoa  th« 
truths  Fiteos&ert,  I  thbk  of  mil  ^ccentrie 
resolatmis  aoian  of  ycnir  dtapdidtion  oouU 
fio^ibljlicve  adc^ited)  tli^  is  aurely  the 
iliMt  iibsard/'  \ 

H I  ai»  to  infer,  thm,  that  jf^u  have  made 
no^ woli  detommadtoa*  ^  *prmas^  how  ie 
ihalelegiriat  titde  witakr  Lady  Mary  Har* 
Mi«^,  iv^om  I  sa^r  wheo  scarcely  oiow 
ifaai^a  ^Bhild  i^Boefrsbe  mymm  ?'' 

*'l— I*^-that  i«,— I  cannot  tay-^  fact, 
I  bate  fiot  obsorvod-Mpeople  say^so.l' 

*«  She  t$  m  heiress,  and  the  ?erdtet  of 
the  worid  in  bejr  foroiii^  is  a  thioff  of 
Gimrse  t-«^I  retnemfoei^  she  fa^diiated  me 
etoee^n^ly:  i  thought  her  pue  a[  the 
most  bewifolimg  little  girb  I  ever  saw.  Is 
there  not  a  probability  of  her  verifying 
the  report  so  long  4n  circulation  af  hw 
eec^ement  with  yourself  ?'^ 

^r  ^ilip  preswd  bis  hand  to  his  fore« 
bead:  «^ Excuse  me,  Fttzosbert,^  said  ha 
at  lengdi ;  ^  but  for  heaven's  sake,  say  oo 
ttme  on  that  subjeot  Alas!  how  cmMi 
do  the  foIUes  of  the  parents  antail  ansery 
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.  on  the  child  i'^  He  paused^  tibw  abniptlj 
cootioued— ^  How  iotolerably  hot  it  la*— 
the  Bath  climate  is  absolutely  becoming 
torrid :  it  makes  one  sentimental  «J  prapos 
— have  ypu  yet  seen  the  universal  en* 
chantress  ?'* 

^A  distinguished  epithet,  upon  my 
word !  and  to  whom  does  it  belong?'' 

*^  To  Lady  Gardonnel,  the  wife  of  the 
Viscount  of  that  name,  who,  ^poor  gen^ 
tleman  P  has  been  dying  these  last  three 
years.  Her  fascinating  Ladystup,  posi- 
tively the  very  best,  wife  in  the  whole 
world,  constantly  attends  him-Hnsiats  oq 
his  removing  from  place  to  place  as  his 
indisposition  requires— or,  perhaps,  as 
her*s — the  mania  of  making  all  men  her 
slaves.  She  has,  however,  acquired  the 
appellation  of  the  domesiuaUd/ashumist !  . 
— ^because— she  is  to  be  seen  every  morn- 
ing in  the  pump-room  with  her  lord,  and 
every  evening  in  public  without  him.'' 

*^  What  a  temptation  to  marry  does 
such  a  picture  afiord  !— pray  how  old  it 
Iiady  Cardonnel  ?" 

>*  Cte/ /— what  a  question  !— no  ladjr 
ever  passes  five-and-twenty,  until  she  id 
compelled  to  sink  all  at  once  to  forty  !«— 
See  this  fascinator  and  judge  for  your- 
self—but have  a  care  that  your  heart  does 
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not  pay  the  fbtfeitnre  of  your  temerity  in 
gazing." 

**  1  do  not  fear  it— I  detest  married 
coquettes-^-^unprincipled— indelicate — are 
yot^r  sentiments  the  same  Seville  ?^^ 

^  Exactly— one  may  flirt  with  siich  an 
one — but  as  to  loving,  it  is  out  of  all  ques- 
tion— with  me,  at  least.'' 

**  Seville,  if  you  are  not  better  engaged, 
which  I  really  imagine  is  not  the  case, 
will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Is^i^  of  my  party  ?'' 

*'With  the  greatest  pleasure — I  lan- 
guish for  something  new." 

"  What  a  chamelion  thou  art,  Saville ! 
—a  moraliser  one  moment  and  a  coxcomb 
the  next ! — When  wilt  thou  be  consis- 
tent.?" 

*'  JSTimporte : — as  soon  as  I  can— as  soon 
as  it  is  the  fashion." 

**  JYever  !  then,  most  certainly.— ^I  hope 
better  things  of  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it : — ^in  time,  perhaps,  I 
may  become  what  nature  intended  me 
— ^here-^we  are  just  at  Lady  Seville's 
apartments— ^will  you  enter  ?" 

^'  No,  for  we  are  likewise  at  Mr.  Beau- 
clair's," 

*'  It  appears  that  we  occupy  the  same 
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bouse,  for  this  is  certainly  the  one  where 
we  lodge/' 

^  I  am  glad  of  it : — it  will  be  less  troU'^ 
ble  then  to  cultivate  an  acquai^ance, 
which,  I  kodw,  is  a  great  ooomderation  to 
you.^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*^Wkrt  oDe  o'dock  !''  said  Lord  Francis 
Harcourt,  yawning;  ^  Lord  !  bow  infi- 
nilely  early  l-^this  watch  of  mine  certainly 
stands.?^ 

^^How  ItttB  rather,  I  think,"  said  Lady 
Mary  ;—**  time  g^neralljr  moves  too  swif^ 
ly,  in  my  opinion,  Francis.'' 

*'  Domtkss^^  said  L^dy  Jemima,  with 
emphasis,  bestowing  a  glance  of  meaning 
on  Sir  Philip,  who  had  been  Lady  Mary^s 
first  for  the  last  two  hours.  Our  readers 
are  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Beauclair's 
drawing-room  was  the  present  scene,  and 
that  it  was  now  eight  Jays  since  the  for- 
mula of  introduction  had  rendered  these 
personages  known,  to  each  other. 

*^  Dear  Lord  Francis^"  continued  her 
Ladyship,  '^  how  happens  it  that  same 
people  think  those  moments  short  which 
eveiy  other  person  pronounces  tedious  ?*' 

*' Infinitely  diffioilt  thai  question! — in 
fact,  the  circumstance  you  mention  may 
be  classed  with  the  miaccountables :  — ^but 
really  we  shall  be  infinitely  too  late  for 
the  subscription — do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

^^  Heavens  !  I  had  quite  forgotten.  I 
came  to  invite  you,  good  people,  to  add 
your  uatnes  to  the  list  of  adventurers  in  4 
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rftffle.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  gene- 
rally countenance  such  things ;  but  really 
this  is  a  perfect  charity.  A  magnificent 
lindism  cabinet  is  the  prize,  the  property  of 
a  lady  who  suddenly  became  a  widow,  and 
by  that  mal-apropos  event  found  herself, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  opu- 
lence, in  comparative  poverty;  her  hus- 
band, a  mighty  good  sort  of  grumbling 
man,  increased  his  wife^s  taste  (or  expen- 
sive pleasures  by  continually  representing 
to  her,  that  his  estates  were  entailed  on 
the  fnale  heir,  and  his  wishes  to  set  apart 
a  portion  of  their  income  as  a  fpture  pro- 
vision for  her,  for  the  lady  was  not  jointur- 
ed, her  mottaiiit  a  private  marriage  bitng- 
*  aU  for  love  T  At  length  her  grumtting  ' 
husband  jumbled  himself  into  the  grave^ 
and  his  widow  wofolk  proves  the  truth  of 
tho^e  predictions  she  formerly  laughed  at*  ' 
Poor  woman !  I  really  pity  her.- — This 
morning  there  wanted  but  seven  subscri- 
bers to  com^^te  the  number.  The  sub- 
scription is  one  guinea,*' 

Tl^re  were  those  amongst  her  Lady- 
ship's auditors,  who  entertained  no  great 
commiseration  for  a  woman  whose  per- 
vetrseness  and  folly  had  placed  her  in  a 
$itiiatipn  to  need  it.  Fitzosbert  ioxmA  in 
the  relation  Lady  Jemima  had  given,  addi- 
tional argufl^nts  agai^t  matnmoay,  and 


nmitaHj  pronounced  his  determinatiofl  of 
living  a  bachelor.  Perhaps^  also—but  Ufi 
-—it  could  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  Fitz* 
o8becfc4osee  Florence  Acton  ingrossed  b? 
Mr.  Hay  wood)  wlio  had  arrived  at  Batn 
sofiie  days  since. 

Lady  Jemima,  however,  entreated  and 
solicited— solicited  and  entreated,  until  she 
overcame  the  scruples  of  Resa  and  Lady 
Mary  ;  but  Florence  still  remained  firm  in 
her  refusal. 

For  Florence  Acton  knew^  that  thero 
were  very  msfny  objects  far  more  deserv-* 
tng  of  charity  than  tne  extravagant  widow^ 
to  whom  her  limited  means  obliged  her  tG^ 
refumiU  or  impart  it  in  very  amall  proper-^ 
tions:l  and  she  chose  not  to  sacrifice  prin<» 
ciple  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  name 
placed  (HI  the  same  list  witb  (hose  of  the 
foore  opulent  or  noble. 

.  Fitzosbert  penetrated  into  the  double 
motive  of  her  refusal^  and  felt  his  admira^ 
lion  of  the  young  creature,  who  possessed 
sufiicient  strength  ol^inind  to  disregard 
4he  quizzing  attack  of  L^dy  Jemima 
Waldegrave, sensibly  increase:  notwith- 
standing all  diis,  he  again  acknowleged  to' 
himself  that  he  should  certainly  die .  a 
bachelor;  for  Jtfr.^o^oocT^  avowals  of 
admiratfon  w^re  whispered  in  die  Mr  of 
fflorence,and  to  the  6^  of  Fitwsbert 
3* 


^  Miss  ActoD,V  said  Mrs.  ^Beaodair^ 
^  though  I  admire  the  motive  that  eoablts 
you  to  withstand  this  temptation,  I  confess 
I  have  not  sufficient  self-denial  ta  imitate 
you ;  for  I  am,in  truth,  amazingly  desirous 
of  becoming  the  possessor  of  this  sup^ 
cabinet.  W  iH  you,  therefore,  8et  my  name 
on  the  list  of  subscribers,  as  I  shall  be  en- 
gaged with  Beauclair  all  morning  ?''    • 

As  Maria's  substitute*  Florence  con- 
sented to  accompany  the  party,  which 
consisted  of  all  then  present,  with  the 
exception  of  Mn  and  Mrs.  Beauclair. 

Young  Haywood  had  already  secured 
to  himself  the  situation  of  Florence's 
companion,  and  Fitzosbert  coul4^oot 
restrain  a  peevish  '*  phaw^!"  as  h«ii^w 
the  6oy(nB  he  pleased  to  call  him)  draw 
her  arm  through  his. 

Sir  Philip  Saville  had  another  incentive 
beside  dawning  partiality  for  payins^  aU 
tention  to  Lady  Mary  Harcourt :  Jemima's 
chagrin  was  perceptible  enough  i^ninfen- 
tionaUy ;  and  her  r^iitliation  ecfualiy  so, 
intentionalhf  ;  and  Sir  Philip  was  begin- 
ning to  doubt  if  there  Were  any  charms  in 
coquetry. 

Of  course,  Fauconberg  claimed  his^ 
station  by  Rosa,  and  thus  Lady  Anna, 
.vithout  toy  schemibg  at  all,  wlAs  the 
companion  of  Fitzosbert ;  and  that^  toai^ 
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sBent,  was  certainlj  nat  her  fault:  she 
talked — -what  could  she  coore  ?-^e  was 
alent-^nd  attentive  to  Hajwood  and 
Flor^Bce — what  could  he  less  ? 

Lady  Anna  fancied  that  Fitzosbert'g 
eyes  expressed  a  seutimeDt  for  Florence^ 
which  accorded  by  no  means  with  her 
own  plans ;  she  saw,  that  he  thought  too 
well  of  her,  and  aii  endeavour  of  chang- 
ing that  opinion  was,  at  least,  worth  es- 
saying. 

^  Miss  Acton  is  certainly  a  handsome 
girl,"  said  her  Ladyship,  beginning  her 
attack  with  ap  appearance  of  candour. 

^^  Most  people  think  so,"  answered 
Fiteosbert  very  coolly. 

*tl  dare  say — and  she  appears  ioo^  very 
amiable : — ^but  rather  too  cautious  for  one 
so  very  young.  /  do  not  like  the  kind  of 
charity  which  uses  so  much  caution,  as  in 
.the  instance  of  this  morning." 

^^/do:— a  good  heart  without  a  sound 
judgment,  very  much  resembles  a  well- 
rigged  ship  withoirt  a  pilot." 

^^Dear!  so  do  I; — how  came  I  not  to 
think  of  that  before  ? — ^but  you  are  ac* 
customed  to  consider  things  so  deeply — 
and  you  know,  that  the  education  of  fe- 
males renders  them  superficial  observers." 

^  Insert  the  adjective  fashionable  be- 
fore education,  and  I  agree  with  you*" 
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^  I  thinks  too,  that  women  are,  by  nature^ 
so  inferior  to  men,  that  they  cannot  at- 
tain sound  judgment  in  ec^al  proportion  ; 
i  doaot  like  to  see  an  independent  fe- 
male, and  I  believe  jour  sex  in  general 
«re  of  the  same  opinion  :  it  is  unnatural; 
and  I  admire  those  wives  who,  in  fact, 
echo  their  husband's  sentiments,  and  never 
attempt  to  controvert  his  opinions." 

**If  you  suppose  our  sex,  the  sensible 
part  of  it  at  least,  admire  such  characters 
m  their  wives,  you'  are  deceived*  A 
man  marries,  I  presume,  to  secure  a 
friend  ;  and  to  receive  and,  give  advice, 
is  one  of  the  properties  of  friendship.^ 

*«  But  when  men  are  so  superior !''   w 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  they  ape : — ^I  shouUi 
be  glad  to  know  what  pleasure  a  man  can 
feel  in  proposing  a  prudmt  measure  to  his 
wife,  if  he  were  equally  assured  of  her 
assent  to  an  iiaoprudent  one  ^ — or  where 
would  be  the  satisfaction  of  supporting  an 
opinion  by  rational  ailments,  if  he  knew 
it  would  be  adopted  without  any  reasons 
at  all  ?  With  swA  a  companicm  the  pow- 
ers of  man  would  become  inert,  and  his 
life  would  pass  away  in  discontent  and  re- 
pining-—that  he  met  with  nothing  but  in- 
sipid acquiescence." 

Lady  Anna  had  not  exactly  sense 
enough  to  understand  an  argument  of 
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this  kind,  but  she  possessed  sufficient  to 
be  silent,  and  Eitzosbeit  now  turned  to 
listen  to  the  appeal  of  a  passing  beggar. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  this  beggar  above  her  capacity.  Squa- 
Jid  wretchedness  was  the  distinguisbine 
characteristic  of  herself  and  the  punj  iiw 
fant  she  carried  j— and  her  voice,  as  she 
entreated  charity,  pleased  not  the  ear  as 
being  particularly  melodious— in  short, 
she  was  precisely  such  a  beggar  as  is 
lound  daily  in  real  K/e,  and  but  seldom  in 
novel  inctdenls. 

«  Nothing  for  you  !"  said  Lady  Je- 
teima— and,  "infinitely  boring P'  said 
Lord  Francis— and,  "  dear  me  !  how 
«hocking !"  sai'd  Lady  Anna. 

"  Bread  !— for  the  love  of  heaven, 
money  for  bread  !"  and  those  genuine 
traits  of  misery  and  want  appeared  in 
the  bpggar's  face,  as  she  uttered  this 
prayer,  which  no  impostor  could  affect. 

Florepce  silently  placed  a  shiliim  in 
her  hand  :  "  Where  do  you  live  f"  she 
whispered,  when  she  thought  herself  un- 
observed. 

"God  bless  you,  lady !— at  that  poor, 
tumble-down  hovel  just  yonder." 

Florence  nodded,  and  passed  on— 
Fitzosbert    followed,    placing    a.  mere 
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splendid  benefaction  in  the  hand  of  the 
woman  as  he  passed  her. 

*^  Well,"  said  Lady  Anna,  who  had 
not  observed  Fitzosbert^s  action,  ^'  I  think 
that  Miss  Acton  is  rather  imprudent  than 
cautious :  I  am  sure,  I  should  ha?e  thought 
it  very  foolish  to  have  given  any  thing 
to  a  beggar  in  the  street,  for  most  pro- 
bably she  will  spend  it  in  liquors.'' 

"  Pray,  Lady  Anna  Waldegrave,  did 
you  observe  the  poor  woman's  couate- 
eance  ?"  . 

^^Ohi  yes;  but  it  is  really  astonishing 
how  ill  they  can  make  themselves  looL'^ 

"  To  give  to  strolling  beggars,  ^cne- 
fally,  is  certainly  imprmentj  as  yoa  ex- 
press it; — but  this  woman  bore,  every 
mark  of  genuine  distress,  and  Miss  Acton 
showed  TOth  benevolence  and  prudence 
in  giving  sufficient  to  relieve  actual  want 
of  food^  if  she  were  an  object  really  wortby 
her  bounty,  and  not  sufficient  to  enablt 
her  to  procure  any  large  quantity  of 
iiquory  if  she  were  an  impostor.  I  oye^ 
heard  her  ask  the  woman  where  sh^ 
lives,  and  I  dare  say  she  will  visit  her. 

**  Oh,  dear !  I  would  not  enter  her 
dwelling  for  the  whole  world— boi^ 
•hocking!" 

**  1  think  it  would  be  greater  charity 
to  give  a  guinea  to  that  pooi*  woman  (ban 
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to  bestow  it  on  the  impnideDt  widow,  who 
projects  this  raffle," 

"  Well,  I  am  sur^  you  know  best — and, 
indeed,  I  should  have  relieved  the  poor 
creature,  but  I  really  have  onlv  one  single 
guinea  in  my  )ylicule^  to  pay  the  subscrip- 
tion,    I  wouldf  have  given  her  that.'' — 

**  A  guinea  would  n^ve  been  an  im- 
prudent gift,  until  you  had  ascertained 
now  far  her  i^tory  was  true.'' 

^  True — I  would  have  given  her  a  part 
of  it  then — but  I  am,  like  Miss  Acton,  a 
cfeputjr :  Lady  iiesHe  employed  me  to 
aubscribe  for  her  in  my  own  name,  and 
therefore  1  could  not  give,  what  I  had  no 
rfght  to.  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not 
thipk  it  very  great  chanty  to  give  any 
/ffiing  in  any  way  to  this  extravagant  Mrs* 
Terrors." 

"  And  yet,  if  I  recollect,  your  Ladyship 
thought  it  superfluous  "caution  in  Miss 
Acton  to  withhold  her  subscription,"  said 
Fitzosbert  contemptuously. 

Lady  Anna  discovered  her  mistake  too 
late,  and  walked  on  in  a  most  embarrass* 
ingsilence. 

The  beggar  had  also  been  a  matter  c^ 
moment  to  others  of  the  group. 

We  must  beg  permission  to  recal  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  beggar's  entrea<^ 
ty  for  charity. 
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^  Nothing  for  you  V^  said  Lady  J^mi* 
ma :  ^  really«  one  cannot  wcJk  out  with* 
out  being  annoyed  by  trouUesome  im* 
poster^.'' 

Sir  Philip  Savitle  was  a  fashionist  from 
circumstances  rather  than  principle  or  in- 
dination,  but  a  man  of  beneTolence  and 
feeling,  whenever  he  pursued  the  dictates 
of  his  natural  disposition* 

Lady  Jemima  Waldegrave's  beauty  bad 
captivated  his  senses,  ami  dazzled  his  ima- 
gination ;  notwithstanding  this,  he  felt  a 
muddering  sentiment  of  disgust,  when 
she  displayed  a  heart  thus  callous  to  the 
misery  of  a  fellow  creature 

Lady  Mary  Harcourt  was  not  formed 
for  display :  she  never  appefu^ed  desirous 
of  captivating  him,  but,  on  the  co»traryi 
rather  indifferent.  Sh:  Philip  could  not 
understand  the  delicacy  of  the  sentiment, 
that  prompted  this  conduct,  and  hence  his 
conviction  that  she  possessed  ho  heart  ;— 
and,  in  one  acceptation  of  the  term)  P®^ 
haps  he  was  correct. 

Beside  all  this,  man  finds  a  pleasure  io 
feeling  that  hie  choice  is  free  : — ^the  senti- 
ment is  natural — and  restraint  often,  ""* 
happily,  produces  disgust  to  that  persofi 
who  is  the  a^ent  rather  than  the  cause  o( 
that  restraint-^as  in  the  present  instance  : 
for  though  the  late  Sir  Philip  Saville  had 
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fettered  his  son's  inclinattoQS,  Lady  Marj 
Harcourt  was  considered  bj  him  as  de- 
serving his  atersion :  a  sentiment  of  about 
the  same  altitude  in  the  scale  of  reason, 
as  that  which  prompts  the  prisoner  to  ex- 
ecrate his  fetteflTs,  instead  of  the  hand  that 
placed  them  on  his  limbs. 

Sir  Philip  had,  in  common  with  thesen- 
erah'tv  of  his  sex,  a  wish  to  be  loved  for 
faioMMf :  now,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Lady 
Mary  would  reject  him,  but  he  thought 
her  acceptance  of  him  would  arise  rather 
from  apathy  of  disposition,  thftn  from  any 
sentiment  of  preference  towards  him.  Her 
present  conduct,  however,  had  suddenly 
overthrown^a  lofty  fabric  of  prejudices, 
and  tw  began  to  think,  if  she  did  not  love 
him,  be  should  be  refused. 

R^ssessin^  the  sexual  characteristic  of 
valuing  an  object,  when  there  is  a  possibi- 
lity that  tkfU  object  may  be  lost,  he  began 
to  waver  in  bis  preference  of  Lady  Jemi- 
ma, and  wp  inclined  to  lavish  his  partiality 
on  Lady^ary,  with  as  little  reason  as  he 
had  formerly  witheld  it  from  her. 

^*  Do  not  call  her  an  impostor,  poor  wo- 
man ;  she  loeiks  wretchedly ,''  said  Lady 
Mary,  giving  the  beggar  something)  and 
passing  on, 

%..  IL  '  4 
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^^  Jjord !  how  sentimental  !^'  said  Ladj 
Jemima,  sarcasticallyr 

^«  Ad  admirable  kind  of  $mtimenty  how- 
ever,^' observed  Sir  Philip,  who  now  ad- 
Hiired  Marj,  %oUh  reason. 

*'  I  never  give  any  tUog  in  the  str^t,^ 
said  Ladj  Jemima,  ^  it  looks  so  like  os- 
tentation/' 

^^  But  if  a  poor  woman's  U/e^  perhaps, 
is  concerned,  J  think  being  accused  of  os- 
tentation is  the  preferable  alternative.'' 

^'  I  cannot  endure  ostentation»"  said 
Lad?  Jemima. 

^nt  is  th^  intiMt  that  makes  an  act  oOenr 
iatiowj^  answered Shr Philip ;  " if  a  per- 
son perform  a  good  action  with  the  de- 
sign of  being  seen,  it  is  ostentation^ 
if  a  person  refuse  to  pertbrm  a  goodactioB, 
lest  the  world  suspect  her  of  osteptfttioo, 
it  is  blamable  weakness ;  and,  if  we^race 
it  to  its  source,  it  will  prove,  in  fact,  seljishr 
nmn 

*  Lord  Francis  had  separated  from  her 
Ladjship  to  speak  to  a  iriendt^d  pkciog 
herself  by  the  side  of  Sir  Phi^,  sne  as- 
sumed a  touching  expression  of  regret,  as, 
l^yii^  her  hand  on  his  arm,  she  said,  io 
tremulous  accents,  ^^  Savilk,  in  what  have 
I  been  so  unhappy  as  to  offend  you  ?" 

The  look — the  voice^-^ectrified  the 
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Ter£|tttfe  Philip ;  Lady  Mary  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  his  arm  relax,  and  with  real  sorrow 
observed  the  tenderness  of  his  manner  as 
he  replied,  "  dear^— and  ever  dear  Lady 
Jemima,  how  is  it  possible  you  can  of- 
fend^' 

"  Indeed — indeed  I  feared  so,''  said  she, 
placing  her  arm  within  his,  and  beginning 
a  whispering  flirtation,  and  thereby  effecting 
her  design,  by  making  him  so  forgetful  of 
Lady  Mary's  vicinity,  that  he  insensibly 
dropt  that  arm  which  had  supported  her, 
jmd  she  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
herself  publiclj  neglected. 

Lad  J  Jemima  witnessed  her  triumph 
with  malicious  exultation,  and  chained  the 
attention  of  Sir  Philip,  by  calling  to  her 
aid  every  natural  and  acquired  accom- 
plishment, that  the  street  permitted  her  to 
displtij. 

Florence  had  closely  observed  the  trio 
from  the  very  commencement  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  and  had  formed  a 
tolerable  mst  estimate  of  the  hearts  and 
designs  of  the  ladies  ;  she  gave  the  gen- 
tleman all  the  credit  for  versatility  he  cer- 
tainly deserved,  but  she  gave  him  credit 
also  for  a  portion  of  coquetry  he  did  not 
deserve. 

With  the  indignation  she  ever  felt  on 
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seeing  art  triumph  over  goodness,  sheob- 
serveu  the  insult  offered  to  Lady  Mary, 
and  with  all  the  warmth  of  h^r  nature  de- 
termined to  revenge  her  friend. 

"  Mr,    Haywood,"   said  she,    "  may  I 
make  use  of  your  name  ?" 

"  In  any  way  you  please  ; — ^you  cannot 
fall  of  doing  honour  to  it." 

Florence  attended  not  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  sentence,  but  accepting  the  desired 
permission,  she  said  very  audibly,  *'  Lady 
Mary  Harcourt,  Mr.  Haywood  wishes  to 
offer  you  the  support  of  his  arm,  but  feel- 
ing that  you  may  justly  fear  a  repetition  of 
a  similar  failure  of  common  courtesy,  he  pre- 
sumes to  solicit  that  honour  only  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  your  otvn  sex;  a 
medium  very  doubtful,  I  fear,  since  you 
have  eqtml  right,  from  a  recent  example? 
to  place  little  reliance  on  that  punctilious 
regard  to  etiquette^  which  is  sometimes 
possessed  by  females,  but  which  now,  hap- 
pily for  the  comfort  of  those  who  wish  io 
please  themselves^  is  banished." 

Lady  Mary,  though  timid  to  excess  in 
general,  was  at  this  moment  sufiiciently 
roused  to  accept  the  extended  arm  of  Mr. 
Haywood,  and  to  meet  the  astonished  eve 
of  Saville  with  a  cheek  no  longer  pale,  ^ 
though  a  tear  still  trembled  in  her  eye. 

Sir  Philip  felt  all  that  Florence  intend- 
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ed  he  should  feel.  Shocked  at  the  mor- 
tification he  had  inflicted,  thus  publicly^ 
on^the  unoffending  Ijady  Mary,  he  forgave 
the  sarcasms  of  her  friend,  nay,  even  ad« 
mired  Florence  for  that  warn^th  of  feeling 
that  had  induced  her  thus  to  retaliate* 

Lady  Jemima  was  well  pleased  ;  she 
felt  that  every  one  who  had  witnessed  the 
occurrence  must  acknowledge  her  supe- 
rior powers  of  captivation,  and  the  opinion 
they  might  form  of  her  heart  was  of  no 
consequence. 

Florence  perceived  that  the  more  faulty 
party  had  escaped  unhurt  by  her  well- 
meant  shaft,  and  she  considered  herself 
justified  in  aiming  another. 

Lord  Franc^  rejoined  the  party,  aod 
his  countenance  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  present  arrangement 

"  When  you  deserted  your  post^  my 
Lord,^'said  Lady  Jemima,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smilef^,  for  it  was  by  no  means  her 
intention  to  offend  his  Lordship,  "  I  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  substitute.^' 

*'  Your  departure  was  indeed  produc- 
tive of  evil  consequences,  my  Lord,''  said 
Florence,  who  had  been  particularly  dis- 
tingijished  by  Harcourt  as  the  friend  of 
his  sister,  "  it  not  only  deprived  Lady 
Jemima  Waldegrave  of  her  companion^ 
but  by  obliging  her  Ladyrfiip  to  se^k  ^ 
°    °        4* 
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substitute,  she  thought  it  very  proper  that 
the  mter  should  be  puuished  for  the  negli* 
gence  of  the  brother^  and,  as  you  see, 
etUicMl  Sir  Philip  Savitle  from  his  duty.^' 

^  This  ^irl  appears  to  rule  us  ail,^ 
thought  Fitzosbert,  who  bad  overheard 
the  whole  conversation 

Lord  Francis,  who  certainly  loved  his 
sister  better  than  any  being  in  the  uai- 
verse,  was  excessively  angry  ; — ^Lady 
Jemhiia  saw  he  was,  and  aTOCtmg  to 
treat  the  whole  as  badinage^  said,  ^^  Oh ! 
come,  dear  Lord  Franas,  donU  spoil 
your  countenance  by  looking  to  horridly 

fjrave  ; — I  have  punished  the  br&ther^s 
ault  sufficiently,  and  will  restore  Sir 
Philip  Saviile  to  his  former  companion, 
with  many  thanks  for  his  politeness.'' 

^ "  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  deprive 
Shr  Philip  of  an  honour  he  has  purchased 
at  so  vast  an  expense,^  said  Lord  Fran- 
cis, vwy  gravely ;  "and  I  do  not  know, 
whether  i  should  prove  quite  so  con^nial 
an  escoHe  to  your  Ladyship.  Sir  Philip 
Seville's  courtesey  is  as  refined  as  Lady 
Jemima  Waldegrave's,  it  appears,  ana, 
therefore,  their  conversation  will  pro- 
bably assimilate;''  then  turning  to  Mr. 
Haywood  and  Florence,  he  said,  ^  your 
politeness.  Sir,  is  within  the  limits  of  my 
comprehension,  and  as  die   brother  of 
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Lady  Manr  Harcourt,  I  thaok  you  for  it ; 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  ill  reward  it  by  de« 
prt?ing  you  of  such  a  companion  as  Miss 
Acton,  but  I  cannot,  willingly,  be  the 
only  soUtaire  of  the  party,  and  to  be  the 
eseorfe  of  my  sister  would  stamp  me  a 
Goth/! 

Young  Haywood  felt  he  had  made  a 
sacrifice  :  but  he  had  obliged  Florence, 
and  endeayoured  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  consolation,  as  he  resigned  her  arm 
to  Lord  Francis. 

^Good  heayens  !  who  is  that  obtrusiye 
girl  ?''  said  Lady  Jemima  to  Sir  Philip, 
**bow  inimitably  she  manoeuyres  !'' 

"  Whom  does  your  Ladyship  mean  ?'' 
said  Sir  Pfattip,  vexed  at  his  flagrant 
breach  of  politeness— angry  at. Lady  Je- 
mima^s  eagerness  to  quit  him  when  Lord 
Francis  re*appeared — ^and  uncomfortable 
at  seeing  Lady  Mary  the  companion  of 
young  Haywood,  wnose  figure  be  per* 
ceiyed  was  elegant,  his  address  graceful, 
and  his  politeness  certainly  unquestion- 
able. 

^*  That  Miss  Acton,  as  they  call  her," 
answered  Lady  Jemima,  who  saw  that 
the  object  of  her  inquiry  had  inspired 
Lord  Francis  with  a  degree  of  animation 
she  was  surprised  at 

Nor  was  the  inspirer  less  surprised. 
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She  had  considered  his  Lordship  a  very 
ffood-tempered  youDg  man,  exceedingly 
n*ivolous  and  shallow  :  she  now  disco- 
y^ed  that  his  talents  were  far  above  me- 
diocrity, when  he  allowed  them  free 
scope,  and  his  information  extensive ; 
and  she  could  not  but  wonder  at  the  veil 
which  he  had  formerly  suffered  to  obscure 
them. 

For  Florence  did  not  know  that  fashion 
will  transform  a  man  of  ability  into  a  fool. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  be 
eccentric,    and    Lord   Francis    obscured 
himself,  not  in  the  mt^/,  but  in. the  clovdoi 
affectation.     He  adopted  a  phraseol(^, 
which   would  distinguish   him   from  the 
crowd,  and  selected  particular  words,  as 
pecuUar  favourites,  and  which  were  used 
on  every  occasion.     One  of  these  words, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  was  infinite* 
ly  ;  and  Lord  Francis  declared,  ^^  that  such 
a  Lady  danced  infinitely  weli;^^  that  another 
"  sang  infinitely  delightfully ;"  that  a  third 
*'  was  innoitely  handf^me ;"  a  fourth  "  infi- 
nitely ugly,  and  infinitely  rich ;"  that  such 
a  horse  "  was  an  infinitely  swift  courser;'' 
that  another  was  "  infinitely  slow ;"  that 
his  curricle  horses  were  "  infinitely  emj  f 
that  such  a  party  was  "  infinitely  a  bore  ;*' 
and,  in  short,  so  infinitely  pleased  was  Lord 
Francis  with  this  ^^ntVe/^  expressive  word, 
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tbathe  cootrtved  to  press  it  into  service  in 
every  sentence,  ana  frequently  infinitehj 
out  of  place. 

To  be  the  leader  of  ton^  oY,  in  other 
wordsf  the  chief  priest  in  the  temple  ef 
Fashion,  was  the  summit  of  Lord  Fran-  ' 
cis'  ambition.  .  He  had  arrived  nearly  at 
that  infinitely  desirable  situation,  when  La- 
dy Jemima  Waldegrave  was  H  brought 
out^^  She  engrossed  the  general  admira- 
tion, and  had  more  danglers  than  any  belle 
in  St.  James's  circle ;  and  Lord  Francis 
sooa  distan^d  every  competitor  by  atten- 
tions more  serious  than  mere  ftirtation,  but 
yet  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  render  him 
gimiy  of  transgression  against  the  fashion^ 
ixile  laws  of  honour  if  he  chose  to  declare 

It  has  just  been  said  that  Lord  Francis 
loved  bis  sister  better  than  any  human  be- 
ing. He  was  some  very  few  years  her 
senior,  and  in  childhood  they  had  been 
much  together.  In  boyhood,  Mary  con- 
tinued his  favourite,  and  increase  of  years 
had  augpented  his  well-placed  partiality. 
An  insult  offered  to  her  roused  every  angry 

Jassion,  and  he  cordially  consigned  Lady 
emima  Waldegrave  to  his  Satanic  Majes- 
ty, resolving  to  make  his  conge. 

This  resolution  Lord  Francis  persever- 
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ed  in ;  and  for  once,  malice  and  coquetrj 
were  caught  in  their  qwn  snares. 

Having  dived  for  a  moment  into  the  past 
and  the  future,  we  recal  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  present,  and  introdtsce 
thecp,  if  the  J  have  had  the  kindness  to  ac- 
company our  heterogei^oi^  assemblage 
on  their  circuitous  walk)  into  the  shop 
where  the  book  lay  open  for  subscribers* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TtiE^bop  happened  to  be  entirely  free 
from  visiters  mien  the  party  entered  it, 
and  being  situated  in  the  most  public  part 
of  Bulli,  some  of  them  accepted  seats, 
otWrs  admired  the  various  manufactures 
that  were  ranged  round  it,  and  Sir  Phih'p, 
perhaps  the  most  uncomfortable  person 
there,  examined  the  list  of  subscribers. 

**  How  comes  it,''  said  he,  **  that  Lady 
Cardtnnc»rs  tiame  is  not  here  ?'' 

"  Her  Ladyship  will  probably  honour 
us  with  a  visit  this  morning,  Sir ;  she  is  gen- 
erally amongst  the  latest,''  answered  the 
man. 

^^  Do  you  know  Lady  Cardonnel,  Sir 
Phir^  ?"  ^lied  Lady  Jemima. 

^£ve|!y  one  who  has  been  at  Bath  a 
week  must  know  her  Ladyslpp,''  answer- 
ed he. 

**  Not  every  one,"  said  Lady  Anna, "  for 
Ktzosbert  does  not." 

**  I  hav#Jieard  of  her  repeatedly,*'  said 
Fitzosb^rt,  ^^as  a  ^lapst  beautiful  woman, 
— -^uj  an  universal  enchantress.^^ 

^^  She  is  not  so  very  beautiful,''  said  Lady 
d^emima. 

'*  Not  *o  very  amiable,  I  have  heard," 
rejoined  Lady  Anna ;  ^^  I  speak  only  from 
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rqxfrlf  and  all  the  world  knows  that  seldoni 
speaks  truth*  Indeed,  Lady  Cardonnel  is 
a  Tery  attentiye  wife  to  her  aged  Lerd.^ 

^  At  least  that  is  an  amiable  traitf^  said 
Fitzosbert. 

"  Yes,  but— ^ 

^  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  one  wo^bb 

E raise  another  wttbout  a  Au^^'  thought 
'itzosbert,  ^^and   ti»n,  I  thinks  I -m^t 
marry." 

^  fiut,^  continued  Lady  Anna,  ^  /  tfaiiik 
she  is  seen  too  much  in  public ;  though 
my  ideas  of  the  duties  of  i^  wife  wte  so 
very  unfashionable,  I  am  afraid,  that  I  dare 
say  Lady  Cardonnel'^s  cmiduct  is  thought 
highly  praiseworthy  by  the  genemUty." 

,  '*  j&mcfe*,"  said  Lady  Jemima,  ^  be^ 
sides,  her  nose  is  rather  a  la  Cleopoi^y 

^^  But  her  eyes  are  beautiluiy'^  «bseryed' 
Sir  Philip.    ^  "  ^ 

^^  Her  coqntenance  wants  the  Grecian 
toumoure,'^  said  Lady  Jemima,  Tiewbg 
herself  in  th43  opposile  glass-case. 

"That  is  a  style  of  l^eauty  very  un- 
common in  Ekigland,''  said  Fiteosbert. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?*'  asked  L^dy  Je- 
mima, once  more  obder?ing  the  reflection 
of  her  own  figure. 

"  One  may^  pephaps,  meet  with  an  in*- 
xHvidiud  instance,"  resumed  Fitzo^rt ; 
**  I  spoke  generally  J^ 
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They  were  here  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  pf  a  thin  middle-sized  man,  in 
a  long  ,  brown  great  coat,  and  a  very 
fashionably  short  waisty  who,  laying 
aside  his  glovesv  proceeded  to  give  every 
fid  of  attitude  to  a  hand,  which  almond 
imste,  fine  soap,  and  a  vsinety  of  wasiies^ 
had  combined  to  blanth^  in  examining  an 
assortment  of  brooches  and  seals. 

"Who  is  the  Bath  toast  now?"  de- 
manded the  ^ntleman. 

^  Really,  Sw*,  I  do  not  know,''  answer- 
ed tin  shopnsan,  endeavouring  to  suppress 
^  smile.  I 

Lady  Jemima  was  too  fashionable  to 
be  polite  to— 'no&oeifv^  knew  whom — ^and 
therefore  freely  indulged  her  inclinations 
to  riiibility. 

'^  l^0avfta%  Sir !''  said  she,  *'  you  must 
CQTtaioly  be  a  stranger,  if  you  have  not 
heard  of  the  widely  celebrated  Lady 
Caifittadaddera  Phantome.  Nobody  can 
presume  to  hope  for  praise  on  the  score  of 
peauty  where  slle  shows  the  magic  charms 
of  her  face.'* 

*'  Really,  Ma'am — exceedingly  obliged^ 
Ma'am — ^1  have  the  honour  of  returning 
you  my  thanks  for  the  information,"  an- 
swered the  gentleman  ;  and  then  con- 
tinued, in  a  murmuring  voice,  forgetful 
of  the   presence  of   omers,  apparently 
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apostrophising  himself,  ^  Ah !  v(nld  ks 
0ets  de  ta  bonne  mine  P^ 

"  Grant  me  patience  ! — this  is  too  ri- 
diculous r*  saia  Saville,  who  had  over- 
heard the  indistinct  sentence  of  self- 
applause  ;  and  now  levelling  his  glass  at 
the  speaker,  saw  a  face  sallow  and  thioy 
small  gray  eyes,  light  eye-lashes,  eye- 
brows not  exactly  red,  but  approaching 
to  it,  meeting  over  a  sharp  nose,  hollow 
cheeks,  a  capacious  mouth,  disclosing  t 
set  of  fine  artificial  teeth,  and  the  toiut 
ensemble  receiving  additional  charmstfrom 
a  Aaxen  chevelure.  "  Ah  !  la  bonne  mine  !^ 
exclaimed  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders  a 
h  Francois. 

The  stranger  bowed ;  making  it  a  rrfe 
to  follow  Lord  Chesterfield^s  advicJ^j  rf 
always  accepting  a  doubtful  compW/BOsaU 
though  perJf/j^s^  he  did  not  consider  the 
present  m  any  degree  equivoque. 

**  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  Lady 
Caifatadaddera,  Sir  r  demand^  Lwjf 
Jemima,  determined  to  folfow  up  jpr  qtdZp 

"  No,  Ma'am ;  I  have  not  ttlaf'*erpe^ 
iative  felicity,'^  said  the  strab^r,  laying 
bis  spread  hand  on  his  breast,  and  boif-    i 
ing  rather  more  obsequiously  than  fashion   \ 
required. 

«« Not  know  her  Ladyship !    You  have 
heard  of  her,  I  presume  ?^ 
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^'  I  have  not  had  the  honour^  Ma'am, 
«*-[  am  ad  inhabitaDt  of  a  remote  sphere, 
where  we  are  rather  Hottentotish—he  ! 
he  !  he !  pardon  me,  Ma'am,  for  being 
facetious ;  but  it  is  my  way,  it  is  my  way.^ 

"  Really,  Sir,  your  appearance  so  evi-^ 
dently  proclaims  the  man  of  fashion— 
at  least  your  tailor  appears  to  hav^  mea- 
sured the  mode  accurately  enough — ^that 
I  should  have  pronounced  you  intimately 
acquainted  with  Lady  Caifatadaddera  ; — 
nay,  I  think,  I  can  discern  a  personal 
likeness/' 

"Really,  Ma'am,  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  confusion, — your  politeness  is  so  ve- 
ry  elegant,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  of  it,  and,  at  the  same: 
time,  to  regret  my  consciousness  of  being 
so  tatRlly^mideservingof  it." 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir,  but,  in  truth,  I  seldom 
meet  with  so  admirable  a  subject  as  your- 
self on  whom  to  exercise  this  species  of 
poUtesse^ — people  appear  generally  so  ea- 
ger to  miscoi^rue  it." 

"You  have  bestowed  it  hitherto,. then. 
Lady,  onpetitS'maitres^  or  insignificant  be • 
ings  of  {hat  stamp,  I  apprehend  ;  fear  not 
that  I  shall  so  foolishly  construe  any  of 
thoseyiit^awraiidsentiments  which  you  have 
deigned  to  express,  into  a  warmer  senti- 
ment." 
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Sir  Philip  Saville,  amused  beyond  all 
efforts  at  concealment,  indulged  his  long 
suppressed  laugh. 

The  Utile gmileman  looked  indignant: 
his  small  eyes  elicited  terrific,  glances ; 
and  if  their  nre  rouil/ have  annihilated,  Sir 
Philip  would  have  paid  the  price  of  his 
rudenesa  by  instant  extinction. 

«  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
how  I  have  afforded  subject  for  ridi- 
cule ?^ 

^  You !  my  good  Sir,  you  l^  cried  Lady 
Jemima ;  ^^  and  is  it  possible  that  you 
can  imagine  for  a  moment  that  ^ou  were 
the  subject  of  this  gentleman's  mirth  ? 
Really,  Sir,  to  feel  conscious  that  suich  a 
thing  was  possible  betrays  a  trace  of  your 
Hottentotish  sphere." 

The  stranger^s  countenance  betni^ed  a 
mortification  which  he  in  vain  attempted 
to  conceal  by  searching  for  a  brooch  that 
might  be  fortunate  enough  to  please  him, 
and  afforded  at  least  equal  amusement  to 
Lady  Jemima  and  the  volatile  Sir  Philip  in 
his  present  situation. 

Fitzosbert,  meanwhile,  had  been  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  quizzing  frolic,  and  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  discover  the  class  of  be- 
ings to  whom  so  ridiculous  an  animU  as 
the  stranger  belonged.  Yet  Lady  Jeni^ 
ma^s  mischievous  folly  inspired  hinr  with 
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indignation ;  the  man  had  shown  himself 
foolish,  but  not  vicious  :   and  Fitzosbert 
doubted  if  he  were  not  superior  to  his 
quizzer.  . 

Florence,  with  Mn  Haywood,  Lady 
Mary,  Lord  Francis,  Rosa,  and  Fau- 
conberg,  were  engaged  in  assisting  the 
latter  to  choose  some  pearl  ornaments  for 
his  bride-elect;  Lord  Francis  had  again 
changed  his  character,  and  Florence  had 
one  more  reason  to  own,  that  the  mind  of 
man  baffled  her  penetration. 

'^  Infinitely  superb,  that  tiara  !'^  said  het 
without  regarding  it;  "Lady  Cardonnel 
wears  a  similar  one, — Had  the  honour  of 
once  clasping  a  bracelet  on  her  Ladyship^s 
infinitely  oeautiful  arm  / — infinitely  a  bore, ' 
though,  to  be  compelled  to  do  such  a 
thing :— upon  my  honour,  the  ladies  are 
^ifinitely  exacting! — but  a  man  may  take 
die  trouble  of  adoring  one  so  infinitely 
befiutiful  as  Lady  Cardonnel, — hey  ?— yes, 
as  you  say,  the  old  Viscount  lives  infinite- 
ly too  long— quite  a  b#re  ! — did  you^not 
say  so  ? — Beg  pardon — really  thought  you 
did. — ^Oh !  aye,  true — that  wager,  1  recol- 
lect— my  fifty  guineas  gainst  Lord  Bun- 
nerford's five,  that!  leaped  a  foot  beyond 
him — ^Won  fd  course — Am  I  mistaken 
again  ? — Really,  I  must  be  infinitely  ab- 
sent— The  weather  so  cursedly  sleepy — 
6* 
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quite  a  bore ! — ^Excuse  me — ^but  really  I 
must  close  my  eyes  ;^'  and  Lord  Francis, 
throwing  himself  bade  in  his  chair,  stretch- 
ing out  bis  legs,  and  folding  his  arms,  af- 
fected to  sleep. 

^  How  potent  is  fashion  !''  said  Flo- 
rence ;  ^  I  hope,  I  shall  never  enter  ber 
magic  circle." 

"  It  changes  the  hearts  of  many,^'  said 
Lady  Mary,  looking  towards  the  side  of 
the  shop  where  Saville  stood. 

*^  And  I  question,  if  it  change  any  for 
the  better,"  said  Florence. 

^  Ah !  no !  fashion  and  folly,  and  even 
rice,  are,  I  fear,  synonymous  terms,''  an- 
swered Lady  Mary. 

^  How  infinitely  Gothic !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Francis,  opening  his  hitherto  closed 
eyes,  and  casting  a  look  round  thfk  shoj>. 
**  But  see,  ye  rebels  to  the  laws  of  Fashion ! 
see  the  divinity  approaching  in  proprid 
persond  !  What  grace, — ^what  majesty !'' 
and  his  Lordship  rose  with  an  eagerness 
that  betrayed  no  tnces  of  the  lassitude, 
of  which  he  had  complained. 

**  The  divinity"  appeared  Iq  the  person 
of  an  exquisitely  dressed  female,  whose 
symmetrical  form  possessed  that  m  hon 
point  which  is  almost  essential  to  beauty 
at  two-and-thirt^.  Her  face  was  lovely  al- 
most beyond  imagination.      Deep  blue 
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67685  shaded  bjjetty  fringes,  possessed  at 
once  the  brilliancy  of  the  black,  and  the 
softness  of  the  azure.  An  exauisit^Iy 
arched  brow  graced  a  fprehead  tadltless 
in  colour  and  in  form  ;  these  deprived  the 
observer  of  the  wish  to  examine  her  other 
features ;  their  perfection  forbade  the  de«* 
sire  of  scrutinising  farther,  for  they  gave 
such  witching  harmony  to  the  whole,  that, 
though  her  nose  was,  in  truth,  as  Lady 
Jemima  had  said,  a  la  CUopatre^  it  was  a 
defect  no  eye  but  that  of  envy  thouglit  of 
discerning. 

Fauconberg  and  Rosa  were  too  much 
engaged  with  each  other  to  think  of  any 
being  besides,  and  therefore  the  entrance 
of  Lady  Cardonnel  had  been  unobserved 
by  them. 

"  How  infinitely  delighted  am  I  to  have 
t^  honour  of  meeting  your  infinitely  beau- 
tiful Ladyship,"  said  Lord  Francis. 

"  Your  infinitely  sapient  Lordship  tij/f- 
7i{tely  honours  me,"  answered  the  Viscoun- 
tess, courtesying  w^  mock  gravitv  ;  and 
then  continued,  ^^  to  confess  the  truth,  Har- 
court,  I  am  just  tired  to  death  of  that  iVi- 
finitely  disagreeable  word ;  for  pity's  sake 
do  search  the  dictionary  for  another." 

"Ah J  would  your  Ladyship  conde- 
scend to  be  my  dictionary,  I  would  use  on- 
ly such  epithets  as  you  should  approve^" 
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«*How  long  would  that  humour  conti- 
nue, I  wonder?" 

"  For  ever  and  a  day.'' 

"  Say,  a  day  without  the  ever,  and  you 
will  be  beliered. — Ah!  Lady  Jemima 
Waldegrave,  how  are  you  ? — Lady  Anna, 
I  hope!  see  you  well.— Just  hand  me  that 
subscriptionrbookf  Saville,  of  which  you 
appear  to  be  making  no  use." 

Sir  Philip  smilingly  obeyed  the  Vis- 
countess' mandate,  who  indolently  and  (ap- 
parently)  carelessly  threw  herself  on  a 
chair.  It  was  but  "  apparently,"  for  La- 
dy CardonnePs  every  look,  word,  and  ges- 
ture, was  the  effect  of  previous  study. 

She  glanced  over  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers; "Mrs.  Beauclair, — Miss  Cam- 
bell, — hpto — ^hum — new  arrivals  these  ! 
Who  are  they  ?'V 

^^  Oh !  people  every  ioo^, knows,"  an- 
swered Lord  Francis. 

**  Young  or  old  ?  modern  or  antique  ?" 

"  Young,"  answered  Saville :  "  and 
when  I  say  that  the  person  of  Miss  Cam- 
bell,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  greatly  re- 
sembles Lady  Cardonnel's,  I  am  sure  your 
Ladyship  wul  not  dispute  her  claims  to 
beauty?'^ 

^  Pretty  .well  that,   Saville ;    you  im- 

Erove  wonderfully.    How  is  your  cousin, 
lady  Mary  ?— I  need  not  inquire  of  the 
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healtH  of  your  sister  from  jou,  Lord  Fran- 
cis ;  you  are  too  much  the  slave  of  fashion 
to  be  able  to  answer  any  such  inquiry." 

**  True,  I  am  the  slave  of  fashion  :  for 
I  have  just  pronounced  your  Ladyship  the 
presiding  divinity,  and  I  would  not  deny  the 
implication — that  I  am  Lady  Cardonnel's 
slave." 

"  First,  I  am  not  certain  of  your  com- 
petency to  stamp  my  claims  to  divinity. 
Secondly,-!  fancy  the  dwellers  of  Olym- 
pus would  drive  Fashion  to  Tartarus,  if  she 
were  to  aspire  to  a  seat  among  them.  And, 
thirdly,  if  the  other  two  objections  were 
obviated,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  i 
should  smile  on  so  capricious  a  votary  as 
Lord  Francis  Harcourt." 

The  stranger^  ^whom  Lady  Jemima  l^ad 
quizzed,  was  nibbing  his  delicate  hands 
with  so  much  §elf-gratulation  that  he  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  tithd  people. 
Nobody  but  Fitzosbcrt  took  the  trouble 
to  observje  him,  and  he  saw  the  open 
mouth  and  distended  eyes  that  portrayed 
admiring  wonder,  and  was  very  desirous , 
of  learning  the  name  of  this  egregious 
simpleton. 

'*  Your  Ladyship's  benign'  influence 
wodid  change  that  caprice  into  devo- 
tion, that  would  be  extinguishahle  only 
with  the  lafmp  of  life,"  said  Lord  Francis. 
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**  In  very  truth,  Harcourt,  I  ima^ne 
jou  are  more  adapted  for  sublunary  de- 
votion :  your  virtues  have  too  little  of 
the  celestial  to  mingle  with  the  attributes 
of  divinity." 

*'  Your  Ladyship  is  pleased  to  compli- 
ment me  ;  for  those  very  sublime  virtues 
are  seldom  reduced  to  practice,  I  thiDk." 

♦'They  sound  well,  nevertheless^"  said 
the  Viscountess,  with  a  shrug,  extending^ 
her  fair  hand,  at  the  €ame  time,  to  his 
Lordship's  snuff-box;  ^^and,"  continued 
she,  "  in  married  life,  one  virtue  may  be 
practised  in  its  most  sublime  height  ;— 
patience^  patience^  Lord  Vt^xicis^ pattenceP^ 

♦'  I  know  not  the  state  in  which  that 
virtue  may  not  be  exercised,"  said  he^ 
returning  io-^imself. 

"  But  you,  happy,  thrice  happy  ba- 
chelors, can,  in  fact,  know  nothing  of  it." 

♦'  Your  Ladyship  would  have  us  ima- 
gine you  find  ample  space  for  the  dis- 
play of  it»" 

"My  Lord  Gardonnel  would  tell  aa- 
other  tale,  I  imagine,"  answered  the 
Viscountess  ;  then  paudng  for  some  mo- 
ments, she  suddenly  resumed,  *♦  A  mm 
of  rank^^— an  elder  son,  I  mean— can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  unhappy— -perhaps 
miserable  in  connubial  life." 
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"And  toky  an  e&fer  soiii  my  Lady  ?" 
demanded  he* 

Fitzosbert  bad  for  tl^  last  few  minutea 
been  interested  in  a.  discourse,  tbe  com* 
mencement  of  which  he  had  thought  loo 
frivolous  to  deserve  hb  attention^  and 
lie  awaited  ker  Ladyship's  reply  with 
anxious  impatience. 

"  Because,"  said  she  with  rapidi^— 
"  because,  a  man  bom  to  be  the  nead  of 
his  family,  in  very  infancy  becomes  the 
tyrant  of  it-^  boyhood  be  still  lords  it 
with  feudal  despotism  over  his  kinsmen 
and  vassals — hegovernspan^ts— tutors—* 
brothers-— sisters— servants— <lependent8 
'—all,  air  bow  before  bis  hr^y  authority 
—none  presume  to  dispute  tus  absolute 
power.  Eveiy  where  cnief,  he  arrives  at 
manhood  the  nrst  being  in  creation's  wide 
expanse  in  bis  own  estimation : — ^un* 
checked,  his  lawless  fancy  roves  at  large 
—in  imagination  he  grasps  the  universe 
and  seizes  its  beauties  and  its  riches  for 
Us  sole  pleasures : — he  fancies  himself 
supreme  lord— Alas  !  blind  impotence  ! 
to  be  ignorant  tbi^t  his  bosom's  passions 
are  bis  tyrants — they  are  his. masters, 
yet  he  worships  tbem— they  are  his 
god  !— *He  obeys  their  mandates,  and 
now,  distracted  with  their  frenzy,  he 
mdeaoowrs  to  rebel  against  their  autho* 
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rity;— but  he  Iuelowb  out  the  oiews  of 
subjugating  that  authonty^  and  harassed 
with  the  ineffectual  stru^le,  he  ODce 
more  bows  to  them — ^Andf  Jet  him!— 
What  is  man  but  a  wretch  bom  to  suffer  ? 
— to  be  that  most  complete  of  sdt  vic^ 
tims — his  own  ! — ^But  he  will  not  suSa 
alone— decayed  in  strength— broken  ia 
constitution— restless  in  mind — ^bewilder- 
ed in  imagination— ^eaf  to  reason— 
he  seeks  a  temale  who  must  tread  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  rock  he  has  founded 
with  him.  Man  marries  to  tyrannize^ 
an  elder  brother  to  torture — all  the  viru- 
lence years  have  collected  expends  it^lf 
on  the  wretch  loaded  with  massy  chains 
who  calls  herself  his  wife  : — hut  with 
reason  equal,  with  hearts  superior^— with 
imaginations  more  refined — will  woflian 
bend  the  pliant  neck  ?  Will  she  kneel 
and  sue,  and  tremble,  where  she  thought 
to  command  ? — ^No  !^— the  tyrant  of  past 
years  may  be  the  tyrant  still,  but  not  the 
implicitly  obeyed  one — ^his  victim^f*. 
consider  it  as  you  may,  woman  t5  a  victmi) 
demands  her  rights  :--4ia  refuses :— divi- 
sions distract  their  goTi^^mment — each 
contends  for  absolute  authority.— The* 
struggle  once  be^un  terminates  onlyAii 
death  or  separation  :  pitiful  mortals  !— 
as  if  the  hignesrt  post  were  not  the  iXfOBt 
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ita^erom — ^but  who  would  not  tnk 
the  danger  for  the  g^ory  ?" 

As  if  overpowered  with  the  exertion. 
Lady  Cardonnei  threw  herself  back  on 
her  chair,  and  for  a  moment  closed  her  eyes; 
then  suddenly  re-opening  them^she  laugh- 
k^iy  said, **  What  was  Isaying  jdst  now? 
-^-Somethio^  tughiy  sentimental  and  ridi- 
eulous,  was  it  not  ? — I  always  said  I  had 
theatrical  talents  of  the  first  order,  and  af- 
ter such  an  exhibition  who  shall  doubt  it  ?^ 
/  Fitzosbert  turned  away  in  disgust  from 
the  woman  whom  he  had  but  a  few  moments 
since  been  contemplating  with  evident  ad* 
]nh*ation.  "How  versatile — how  decep- 
tfous  is  woman  !"-— thought  he;  "who 
eould  trust  bis  honour,  his  happiness,  to 
her?    Who  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  ?*' 

The  Viscouotess  bad  observed  the 
ehfflfige  in  his  eloquent  counteeance,  and 
had  consequently  read  the  sentfment  of 
disapprobation  that  animated  it ;  whether 
the  novelty  of  any  one's  daring  to  disap- 
fm>ve  manners^  which  enraptured  the 
whole  world  besides,  attracted  Lady  Car«^ 
donnel,  or  whether  vanity,  which  excited 
the  desire  of  subduing  a  perceptible  pre* 
iudice,  prompted  her  Ladydhip^s  desire  of 
letnoductioQ,  is  a  point  the  reader  must  de- 
iormine.  ^       # 

In  obedience  to  her  commandst  Lord 
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Francb  pronoimeed  those  magieal  words^ 
which  give  two  people  a  daim  on  the  ac**^ 
quarntance  of  each  other  ever  after. 

"  Do  you  know, 'Mr.  Fiteosbert,"  saki 
her  Ladydbip,  abruptly  ndtbessiog  hmv 
*^  do  you  know  I  am  a  Lavateriaii  ?'' 

^,1  was  not  aware  of  the  ctrcan^ancey 
Lady  Cardonne[ ;  but  that  your  huAyAi^ 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  toet^  in  ccunmoQ^ 
with  several  other  sckftoest  iraiot  Burfacifr? 
log  to  Die.'' 

^^  Infinitely  wdl  tureecl  tfattt  compK- 
nent! — infinitely  sentimental,  'pon  W 
nourT^  said  Lord  Fraooie,  r^pang-*--- 
yrom  himsM, 

^  Your  XiOrdaUp^s  applama  rniKt"  be 
very  valuable  to  every  , one  wh<i  hts  tlw 
happin^s  of  aeeuring  it^^'  6aid  Lady  Gari* 
donneU  with  an  air  of  iro&y ;  ^^  my  physi- 
ognomical sluH,  Mr.  Fitasosbert,  has  tei^t 
ine  your  sentiments  of  ^  myseU^  for  yon 
possess  no(t  the  MacMairelmn  requisite  of 
lufeping  them  irom  toub  couDtenance^^ 

^^  If  your  Ladysbp  will  infos m  me  whet 
you  suppose  those  sentiments  aref.1  gfaaU 
Mire  the  ability,  of  jadfpng  of  tfaeur  cor- 
rectness.'' 

^^  In  the  first  place,,  tben^  yon:  tUnk  me 
a  strangei  uncomoMvi  sort :  of  ^  aniotel,  1 
divine.^— 


'*  PerfMipe  yoer  Ladyship  would  not  be 
tery  sorry  tohayfe  it  so." 

The  Viscottntesa  was  sileat  and  asto- 
nished ^  the  suddeness  with  which  her 
own  little  motives  were  set  before  her, 
imparted  a  perfectly  oovel  sensation  to 
her  a»rid,  and  one  that  she,  in  common 
with  most  other  people  in  her  predica- 
ment, wookl  rather  not  have  felt. 

"Have  jou  been  in  Bath  long,  Mr, 
Fitzosbert  r'  demanded  Lady  Cardonne}^ 
starting  from  a  transitory  reverie. 
^  Nearly  a  fortnight,  my  Lady.'' 
'*  Nearly  a  foptnigfat  ?  and  I  never  met 
you  before? — You  have  certainly  lived  in 
•Jmost  moBQitic  seclusion,  then,  in  the 
midst  of  this  gay  city." 

*'  My  friend,  Mr.  Beaudair-^ " 

«  Mr.  Beaticlair !  Mr.  Beauclair !"  ei-* 
^moedtheUtikf^tleTnan^  suddenly  start- 
ing from  his  station  behind  L(^  Fran* 
eis :  ^  I  have  the  honour — ^I  possess  the  fe- 
licitT-— of  calling  Mr.  Beauclair  my  friend.*' 
**Po8siblj,  Sir,''  said  Fitzosbert,  in  no 
ver^  ctmcihating  tone,  provoked  at  the  in^ 
touaive  impertinetK^  ot  the  elderly  fop. 

^  ^  Oh,  res.  Sit  I  fact,  I  assure  you ;  and 
bis  worthy  lady  also.  A  very  amiable 
eouple, &r!  /love  to  atudy  th^sm^;  they 
are  an  example  of  matrimonral  happisiessi 
which  jfoungf  oien  are  glad  to  see.'* 
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**  And,  eoRseqiientij,  why  you  are  so 
rnfinitelj  delighted  with  them,''  said  Lord 
Francis,  levelling  his  eye-gtass  at  the  cff- 
minutive  quiz. 

The  little  man  bowed,  with  his  hand 
again  spread  on  his  breast,  and  opened 
his  lips  to  address  his  fashionable  querist  | 
Lord  Francis  did  not  feel  4iimself  compel- 
led to  listen  to  the  prepared  sentence,  and 
deliberately  accompanied  Lady  Cardon- 
nei  to  the  opposite  part  of  the  shop; 

♦*  How  infinitely  long  you  are  setectmg 
the  pretty  hymeneal  badge,  Faucon^r^  !** 
said  Lord  Francis,  as  they  approached 
the  person  he  addressed, 

*'  Whom ?^'^whose  name? — what  said 
you  ?''  demanded  Lady  CardonneL 

^I  merely  inquired  of  Fauconberg, 
whether  he  had  selected  a  similar  golden 
fetter  to  that  which  encircles  your  Lady- 
ship's fan*  finger,"  said  Lord  Francis,  un- 
observant of  her  agitation. 

"  Fauconberg !  Fauconberg !"  she  re- 
'pc^ated,  in  tremulous  accents ;— -the  low 
murmuring  voice  smote  on  his  Lordship's 
ear,  and  he  turned  to  view  the  ashy  cheeks 
and  bloodless  lips  of  his  fainting  compa- 
nion. 

There  were  other  ears  on  which  the 
murmurs  of  the  sweet  scarcely*brea thing 
voice  had  sounded  as  tiiat  of  a  friend  long 
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ezltfictt  \mt  wm  risen  to  life  again :  Fau- 
conberg's  clMeA^'  lost  k^  lately  acquired 
bloom ;  and  with  efaeeks  almost  luridly  li- 
^yt^  he  tomed  to  view  that  fim»#  whose 
MM^e  had  never  been  fcn^otten-^whichf 
theagh  bearing  the  traces  of  a  ten  yearn' 
abseoe^;  jet  mirst  again  on  his  eye  in  aH 
the  attractive  brightness  of  onequaHed^ 
heeaoee  iiniversaHy  enchanting  beautv^-^ 
that  ten  years'  lapse  was  foivotten :  Fau* 
eonbergsaw  only  the  angel  form  that  had 
first  taught  his  ipoung  fancy  to  love,  and 
once  more  clasping  that  hand  in  his  which 
bad  so  often  trembled  in  his  pressure,  he 
rank:  beside  her. 
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In  a  few  moments  Fauconbei^  recoferal 
from  the  funtkig  mto  wMch  the  imexpect* 
od  appearance  of  l^saiy  Gardonnel  had 
tfirown  him,  with  a  coMitenance  that  ex- 
hibited a  marUe  calmness,  totall j  diftarei^ 
from  the  livid  agitation  that  had,  for  a  m<h 
OMot,  distorted  his  features. 

The  Viscountess  also,  hy  ti  strong  ef« 
fort,  regained  her  self-posseasicm,  and  4i« 
sing  from  her  seat,  stood  eract  in  haughtj 
dignity,  as  she  said  she  was  perfectly  re- 
covered from  her  temporary  indkposi- 
tion. 

**  Ah,  Rosa !"  said  Fauconbei^,  in  a  8e^ 
pulchral  voice. 

Lady  Cardonnel  and  Miss  CambeH 
turned  to  view  the  speal^r  in  the  same  in- 
stant ;  tip  word  was  familiar  to  both-^ 
then^  his  utterance  of  it  most  dear  to  the 
one— once  It  had  been  dear  to  the  otfaer-^ 
even  the  present  sensations  of  the  w^  p^i^ 
baps,  were  not  enviable. 

Fitzosbert  perceived  that  Lady  Ca^ 
donnel  must  have  6een^  or  perhaps  even  now 
was^  a  very  interesting  oeing  to  Faucoi^ 
berg.    The  present  scene  he  considered  , 
as  iniurious  to  Rom  as  the  wife  ekct  d  ^ 
the  btter,  and  te  earnestly  advisad  tb^  ' 
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partj  to  return ;  ^  because,^  said  he^ 
^  Mr.  Faacooberg's  iDdtspositioD  appears 
to  increase,  and  m^ical  assistance  should 
l)e  soBamoned.'^ 

^  Yes,  yes,"  said  Rosa,  <*  do  let  us  go.'* 
«  Lord !  good  people,'' .  said  the  V  is* 
ootmtess,  recoyering,  ^^  I  hope  I  have  not 
absolutelj  terrified  you.  litre  was  I  go* 
mg  to  jom  you,  and  to  use  all  my  talents  to 
amuse  you,  aod  you  instantly  talk  of  go* 
ing." 

"  Your  Kidysbip  needs  not  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  Gause,'^said  Fitzosbert,  serere* 

^^  Humph !"  said  the  Viscountess,  as  a 
suffusion  crossed  her  temple^  for  her  cheek 
was  covered  with  a  coat  of  carmine,  and 
natural  roses  condescended  not  to  mingle 
with  it. 

Lady  Cardonnel  gave  a  deeper  mean- 
ing to  Fitzosbert's  sentence  than  he  hi^ 
mtended:  conscience,  perhaps,  assisted 
her  to  do  so ;  be  it  as  it  may,  from  that  mo- 
ment her  heart  vowed  enmity  against  him ; 
and  there  were  many  who  knew  what  that 
heart  could  conceive,  and  her  talents  ^xe- 
eute,  to  revedge  most  direfully  an  imagina* 
ty  injury  ever. 

But  Fauconberg  refused  to  go  before 
]^  had  selected  the  jewels  for  Rosa  ;  and 
•o  completely  had  be  succeeded  in^banbh- 
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Kceiit  ejwai  would  not  have  sw|^#ote4f 
that  anj  unusual  occurrenee  bad  a&otarf 
kirn. 

Lady  Cajrdoimal  saw  instantly  that  she 
was  despised ;  and  that  whaterer  eoM^ 
tlons  might  haye  afiected  Mr.  Fauoopberg: 
on  her  sudden  a|»earaQC09  love  had  im^ 
share  in  them :  the  y  iscouotess  w^  deep* 
Ij  mortified ;  but  she  was  too  much  a  wo^ 
n¥m  cf  the  world  to  permit  a  single  senti- 
ment that  was  not  perfectly  placid  to  ap^ 
pear  on  her  countenance. 

Though  iiady  Jemima  Walde|^ve 
wanted  not  rank,  beauty,  or  still  more  de^ 
sirable  ecki^  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Vis* 
countess  to  increase  the  latter  by  her  par* 
ticular  notice;  and  though  Jemima  li.au  nc^ 
Ter  been  able  to  secure  it  before,  mm  Lsr 
^  dy  Cardojpnel  distinguished  her  by  an  at-^ 
tention  the  mo^t  flattering,  and  finally  ith 
vited  her  to  accompany  her  on  an  ai^iog* 
The  invitation  was  most  delightedly  ac^^^ 
oepted,  and  they  soon  departed. 

With  their  departure  the  desire  ofFau* 
conberg  to  remam  went  also :  to  haye  beei^ 
the  first  to  quit  his  station  would,  he  knew^ 
have  afforded  the  Viscountess  a  triuDpupb 
be  had  no  inclination  she  should  enjoys  fiadi 
he  did,  in  truth,  dppise  hen 


The  Btrahge  Utile  genthman^  mentioned 
io  the  preceding  chapter,  joined  their  par* 
tj,  and  persisted  in  attaching  himself  to  it^ 
even  until  their  entrance  into  Mr.  6eau« 
olair's  drtnivingroom. 

By  the  time  they  werife  seated,  Rosa 
CambelFs  stimulus  for  appearing  calm  be- 
ing wtthdrawn,  a  violent  burst  of  tears 
alarmed  Mrs.  Beaucfair. 

Fauconberg  trembled  with  very  rage : 
*♦  that  woman — that  accursed  woman  !'* 
exclaimed  he. 

*' Who  ?  what  ?  how  ?"  said  Mrs.  Beau- 
clair,  with  surprise:  ^for  heaven^s  sake, 
what  has  happened  ?''   - 

"  But  little,"  answered  Fitzosbert, 
gravely;  "only  that  Mr.  Fauconberg  re- 
cognised an  old  friend  in  Lady  Viscount- 
ess Cardonnel,  and  a  mutual  embarrass- 
ment arose :  nothing  more,  I  assure  you." 

*'  Fitzosbert,"  said  Fauconberg^  "  I  see 
you  condemn  me :  hear  first  my  story,  and 
till  then  suspend  your  judgment.'' 
-  Rosa  now  withdrew  into  an  adjoining 
apartment  with  Fauconberg  and  Mrs. 
Beauclair.  Even  the  soothings  of  the  for- 
mer failiifd  to  check  her  tears,  though  those 
tears  were  the  offsjpring  oimistrusting  love^ 
or,  in  plainer  terms,  oi  jealousy. 

'  Rosa  Cambell  was  no  angel,  neither  was 
Imi  aflfection  for  Fauconberg  so  sublime 
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as  to  render  her  doiibtliii  erf  every  thing 
rather  than  of  h'un ;  she  saw  the  fascina- 
tions of  Lady  Cardoniwl,  and  though  va^ 
nity  whispered  that  herself  was  certainly 
the  more  beautiAal,  fear  also  luggested 
that  the  Viscountess  was  certainly  the 
more  captivating. 

But  in  Kosa's  gentle  breast  jealousy 
partook  rather  of  the  iiature  of  grief  thaa 
of  anger ;  of  a  desire  to  free  her  [over  than 
to  triumph  over  the  suspected' person ;  rt 
was  in  .this  spirit  that,  when  her  t^u^s  bad^ 
ip  a  degree,  subsided,  she  signified  to  Fail- 
conberg  her  wish,  that  he  would  £rom  t^t 
moment  consider  himself  free  from  any  e» 
gagement  with  her. 

*'  My  clearest  Rosa,"  said  he,  *'  I  vriH 
not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mo^ 
tive  which  influences  you  at  present ;  you 
are  justly  oiTended  at  the.  foolish  a^taticm 
I  felt,  w4eQ  I  met  Lady  Gardonnel:  hear 
my  justi^cation,  and  thon^ve  me  yoim j9ij» 
ty-^l  do  riot— *must  not  oeserve  your  ao* 
ger._  Will  ^ou  foten  to  a  recital  of  those 
events,  which  marked  my  acqimintance 
with  the  Viscouiitess  ?" 

Rosa,  who  earnestly  desired  ^Jbear  m 
justificati<Hi,  was  not  slow  in  signi^ng  ber 
consent,  and  F^ucooberg  began  as  *fol«- 
lows: 
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**  That  you  may  the  more  easily  com* 
prehend  smne  *  parts  of  my  narrattve/I 
mofit  begin  it  by  telling  yoii,  that  I  am  the 
younger  son  of  a  younger  brother ;  after 
bavti^  said  this,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  thai  my  inheritance  vf^s poverty. 

^^  My  father  bad  been  estranged  from 
his  elder  brother  some  years  previous  to 
my  birth;  in  fact,  ever  since  the  birth  of 
Augustus;  my  ande  wished  to  give^m 
tlie  family  name  of  Gur^  which  had  for 
many  generations^  been  affixed  to  the  tide ; 
and  my  father's  refusal  o£fended  biA  «60 
much,  that  he  rowed  to  atienatefrom  the 
wftui^  Augustus  a&  many  of  hie  estates  as 
be  could  without  marrying^  for,  like  Mr: 
Fitzosbert,  he.  had  devotM  himself  to  ce-* 
Jibaey,  and,  no/  like  your  friend,  to  railing 
i^iunst  the  sex; 

'  **  Captain  Faui^Maber^my  father,  wae* 
poor ;  an  increasioff  feriffOy  produced  iu'i^ 
cfmae  <o4  expense ;  but  still  were  my  pa-^ 
rents  happy,  a«d  after  an  interval  of  ted 
years  I  entered  the  worldv  the  only  bro^ 
tfaer  of  Augustm;  of  three  girb^  whosd 
birth  was  previous  to  mine,  not  oncf 
surrivedwfancy. 

^  As.  a-  propitiation  to  my  ofibnded 
uncle,  I  was  christened  GtMf,  and  notice 
of  that  event  was  immediatehr  despatched 
to  J^im.    He  answered  it  b;^  dedaring 
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me  the  child  of  his  adoption,  wd  hy 
allowing  my  father  an  annaal  stipend 
for  my  support  until  I  attained  my  twelfth 
year. 

'*  His  poverty  but  not  his  wtU  consented; 
and  I,,  after  having  witnessed  all  the 
blessings  of  connubial  life,  was  sent  to 
the  casi  le  of  my  uncle  in shire. 

"I  was  received  with  expressions  of 
aflfection,  which  I  did  not  value,  for  1 
had  been  early  taught  to  estimate  praise 
and  censure  only  as  my  conscience  told 
me  I  deserved  either;  and  how  my  uncle 
could  love  me  so  soon,  without  knowing 
whether  I  were  worthy  of  his  regard  or 
not,  was  an  enigma  my  youthful  fancy 
could  not  solve. 

"  But  with  the  most  lavish  tokens  oU 
paternal  fondness,  wefe  mingled  admo^ 
nitions  to  obedience-^mp/iciV  obedience. 
I  was  shown  the  whole  of  the  splendid 
habitation,  which,  I  was  told,  would  one 
day  be  mine,  with  an  annexed  estate  of 
thirteen  thousand  pounds  ayea^'^  if  * 
never,  by  word  or  action,  offended  taj 
protector. 

^^  My  uncle  was  a  nobleman :  allow 
me  for  the  present  to  distinguish  him  as 
Lord  A. 

**£  remember  well  my  very  first  of- 
fenci^ :  it  was  the  answer  I  made  to  j|M 
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kiformation :  ^  if  my  uncle,'  said  I,  ^  always 
bid  me  to  do  wl^at  is  right,  I  will  endea-^ 
vow  to  obey  him.' 

"  *  Boy,  boy,' said  his  LordfihJp,  *and 
has  thy  obstinate  father  taught  thee  to 
cavil  and  to  equivocate  ?  to  sit  in  judg* 
m^nt  over  thy  protector  and  the  arbiter 
of  thy  destiny  r  to  preach  to  thy  elders  ? 
to  dictate  to  thy  superiors  ? — ^Poor  child  ! 
—'tis  well  thou  art  removed  from  bad 
precepts  and  worse  example  ! — in  time, 
thou  wilt  learn  the  extent  of  thy  obli- 
gation.' 

*'  Luckily  1  was  tpo  angry  to  answer : 
my  naturally  strong /passions  could  be 
0ubdued  by  kindness  only,  and  when 
once  excited,  they  often  defeated  them- 
selves by  their  own  violence,  for  they 
eometimes  deprived  me  of  the  power  of 
action, 

"A  private  tutor,  a  most  exemplary 
clergj^nan,  was  engaged  to  instruct  me 
in  those  accomplishments  befitting  a  gen- 
tleman :  for  Lord  A.  had  cj^  decided  aver- 
sion from  all  public  seminaries. 

^^To  enumerate  the  numerous  petty 
quarrels  which  arose  between  my  despotic 
kinsman  and  myself  during  the  ensuing 
eight  years,  would  be  needless.  Their 
most:  nrequent  source  was  his  abuse  of 
my  parents  or  f)i  married  life  in  general^ 
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and  yet  mj  refusal  to  ent#r  JDto  this 
state  occasioned  his  withdrawing  from 
me  his  support. 

^^  Such  an  assertion  is  a  paradox,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  indisputably  true; 
^  You  must  marry,'  said  he,  ^  for  an  heir  to 
those  estates  I  shall  bequeath  you;  for  I 
will  not  see  Au^ttis  Ccesar  revelling  in 
that  wealth,  which*  has  been  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Guys  of  A.  for  so  many 
generations.' 

^^  Augustus  Ccesar  was  an  epithet  which 
he  was  fond  of  applying' to  my  brother  in 
derision. 

^^  Do  not  suspect  me,  dear  Rosa,  of  an 
aversion  from  matrimony  at  any  period; 
but  you  will  allow,  that  a  young  man  who 
bad  passed  his  life  in  a  romantic  solitude, 
and  m  the  constant  society  of  one  who 
mourned  a  dead  love,  as  did  my  tutor, 
might  be  excused  for  imbibing  sentiments 
a  little  too  sublime,  perhaps^  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  common  life. 

^  The  lady  whom  Lord  A.  proposed  to 
me  was  not  more  than  three  years  my 
senior,  neither  plain  nor  unamiable ;  but 
she  wanted  the  charm  of  mtndj  and  to  me, 
who  had  been  dreaming,  for  a  length  oJf 
time,  of  perfect  uniformity  of  sentiment, 
of  *'  heart  answering  heart" — of  sympa- 
thy in  every  pain  or  pleasure — such  ado- 
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feet  was  a  deficiency  nothing  could  sup- 
ply 

"  Nerertlieless,  I  do  not  affirm  that  I 
could  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  Lord 
A.;  but  his  arguments  were  generally 
preceded  by  '  Yon^  Sir^  you  romantic  pvp- 
py  P-^^sentimental jackanapes  P — ^  proud  beg- 
gar P — ^  offspring  of priae^  foil  if  ^  and  o6sti* 
nacyP — and  these  were  an  impenetrable 
phalanx,  with  which  I  afterwards  opposed 
the  remonstrances  he  condescended  to 
make. 

"  He  threatened-r-l  was  the  more  re- 
solute in  my  opposition  : — he  entreated 
— I  recollected  his  threats  : — and  at 
length  our  coq^est  ended  by  my  dismissal 
from  his  roof. 

** '  But  yet,'  said  he, '  you  shall  not  be 
a  beggar,  though  it  be  wnat  you  deserre  : 
but  I  will  not — mark  me,.  Sir,  I  will  not 
afford  you  such  a  plea  for  abusing  me  to 
the  world.  Choose  your  profession,  and 
then  the  sooner  we  part  the  better.' 

/^  The  character  of  my  ever-venerated 
tutor,  who  had  a  few  months  previous  to 
this  period  paid  the  debt  of  mortality, 
had  inspired  me  with  a  profound  venera- 
tion for  the  clergy,  and  I  desired  to  adopt 
the  sacred  profession. 

*'  You  must  here  take  the  particulars 
of  our  last  conversation^^as  nearly  as  I  can 
recollect  them. 
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^* '  Cowardly  dog !'  said  Lord  A.  oo 
hearing  mj  determination ;  ^  is  there  not 
the  armj  or  the  navy  open  to  you, 
that  you  must  consent  to  be  one  of  the 
numerous  idlers,  who  by  tacking  (that 
was  his  very  word) — who  by  tacking 
^ReverencT  to  their  name,  think  them- 
selves licensed  to  rail  at  their  neighbours, 
and  to  give  advice  to  wiser  heads  than 
their  own  ?' 

^'  *  My  Lord,'  answered  I,  *  I  find,  after 
a  conscientious  examination  of  myself, 
that  I  can  resolve  to  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  sacred  function.' 

*' '  Discharge  a  fiddle-stick !  Sir — you 
never  intend  to  marry,  I  app  you  do  not, 
you  young  puppy ! — and  you  will  starve 
1^  yourself  on  a  curacy  oi  thirty  pounds 
a-year — ^for  don't  think  I  shall  mterest 
myself  to  get  you  preferred ; — I  have  a 
conscience  as  well  as  you,  and  how  could 
I  recommend  a  rebellious  ingrate,  who  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  sleep  over  a  whist- 
table,  or  drirrkcurrant  wine  with  old  maids 
and  old  bachelors,  to  occupy  a  situation, 
which  none  but  the  truly  pious  (this  was 
spoken  in  an  ironical  tone)  ought  to  fill  ?' 

*•  *  I  trust  my  Lord ' 

"*  Trust?  trust.  Sir,  to  nothing  but 
your  impudence — and  no  bad  resting-post, 
Sir,  either.' 
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***  As  to  your  insinuatbc^s,  my  Lord—' 

** '  Insinuations^  Sir !?  again  interrupted 
mv  uncle — 'I  nerev  insinuate — ^I  speak 
nrhat  I  think  openly.' 

*^  *  With  regard  to  my  avecrsion ' 

***Ayer8ion,  Sir? — what  care  I  for 
your  aversion  ?- — to  me^  I  suppose  you 
mean! — ^And  I  give  you  leave  to  despise 
me  for  fostering  an  ungrateful,  hypo* 
critical,  cowardly  jackanapes,  for  so  many 
years  as  I  have/ 

*'  *  I  would  say,  my  Lord,'  exclaimed  I, 
determined  to  be  heard — 'I  would  say 
that  my  aversion  from  matrimony — if  such 
an  aversion  be  mine — ^is  certainly  authoris- 
ed by  your  example.' 

*^  ^  And  what  business,  sir,  have  you 
with  my  conduct  ?  I  was  a  fool  not  to 
marry,  and  I  know  it— I  should  not  then 
have  been  plagued  with  yoM — Mr.  Jiu^-- 
tice  Ccesar  would  not  have  been  the  heir  of 
my  title,  and  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  enriching;  you — but  now  I  never  wilt— 
no,  depend  on  it*  Sir,  I  never  will.' 

^^  ^  But  I,  my  Lord,  shall  have  no  title 
or  estates  to  dispose  of,  and,  therefore,  if 
I  remain  single,  I  shall  escape  all  the 
plagues  which  you  have  experienced.' 

" '  I  see  your  drift,  you  sneering  puppy 
— I  know  your  art — ^I'm  no  child-^Pve 


seen  the  world. 
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*  4**I/iat^Tioart,  my  Lord.^  ^ 
'*  *  Yes,  Sir,  y oit  hate,  and  a  confoonABd 

deal  of  art,  too— but  it  shall  not avaii  yew, 
Sir.  You  know,  if  you  chose  to  marry, 
you  mi^ht  have  estates  to  bequeath.' 

"'I  have  so  often  heard  your  Lord- 
ship dechire,thatifromen  are  the  $^^ 
torments  men  can  be  plagued  with,  rad 
that  if  the  alternative  were  marrying  t>r 
forfeiting  your  hereditary  honours,  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  the  latter.—' 

«' '  Well,  Sir,'  again  interrupting  me*- 

*  and  if  I  did  say  so,  and  if  I  stiU  say  so— 
is  that  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
sacrifice  your  oim  pleasure  to  mine,  such 
a  friend  and  benefactor  as  I  have  been. 
Did  not  I  snatch  you  from  the  bcg^ly 
hole  into  which  your  father's  obstinacy 
(as  great  as  your  own.  Sir,)  had  confined 
you,  and  bring  you  to  the  abode  of  wealth  r 
answer  me  that,  Sir  ?'  , 

"  *  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  grateful—^ 
« '  No,  Sir— I  will  not  believe  you  grate- 
ful— ybu  may  try  to  salve  me  over  with 

your  c -d  roundabouts ;    but  it  wont 

do,  Sir— I  believe  the  evidence  of  myo^ 
senses 

<* '  Well  then,  my  Lord,  in  answer  to 
your  former  question,  troth  bids  me  say, 
that  you  brought  me  to  splendid  miserf 
from  happy  poverty,  and  that  if  ever  J 
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marry,  the  chief  inducemeDt  will  be^  tbut 
I  majr  avoid  the  unhappiness  a  bachelor^s 
life  lias  entailed  on  j^ourself,  and  which 
struck  me  more  forcibly  on  recollecting 
the  hairiness  thatgilded  mj  lather's  hum- 
ble TOX>V 

^ '  Verj  well,  Sir — ^mighty  well,  Sir — 
then,  pray,  if  I  may  presume. to  ask  it, 
what  renders  you  so  oostinate  in  your  re- 
fusal to  mi^ry  Miss ' 

"'Because,  my  Lord,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently before  told  you,  I  cannot  like 
her.' 

^  *  Fine  talking !  So  I  have  lived  in  the 
world  till  my  boy-nephew  pretends  to  be 
wiser  than  myself,  and  to  kqow  better 
what  is  good  for  him  than  I  do!  Very 
well.  Sir,  but  Augustus  Caesar — ^and  be 
hanged  to  him!  snail  be  my  heir,  mind 
that.  Sir-" 

^  *  I  do,  my  Lord,'  answered  I;  and  the 
next  day  I  set  off  for  college,  where  I 
remained  the  customary  time,  and  went 
afterwards  to  the  house  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Fellows  to  qualify. 

^  Mr.  Fellows  h^d  one  only  child,  Ro- 
samond. 

"  When  I  tell  you,  Rosa,  that  twelve 
.  years  since,  Rosamond  Fellows  was  ex- 
actly what  you  are  now,  in  (qjpearaneej 
you  will  not  be  surprised,  that  my  heart 
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imagined  it  had  indeed  found  a  resting- 
place. 

^  Rosamond  seemed — alas!  how  modi 
in  this  world  but  seems  I — all  simplicity  and 
romance.  I  loved  with  ardour,  she  re- 
turned it,  and  Mr.  Fellows  smiled  on  our 
mutual  partiality. 

^  What  was  wanting  to  render  me  hap- 
py ?  Nothing;  and  those  winged  moments 
were  the  most  blissful  I  experienced  for 
several  years. 

^  It  was  agreed,  that  as  soon  as  I  had 
obtained  the  presentation  to  a  small  living 
which  had  been  promised  to  me,  we  should 
be  united.  Love  had,  by  unbounded  in- 
dulgence, obtained  an  interminable  empire 
in  my  bosom :  irtterminable  indeed ;  for, 
though  its  object  is  changed,  it  still  is  fer- 
vent as  ever ;  it  had  ingulfed  all  my  other 
passions ;  not  one  which  was  used  to  agi- 
tate my  bosom,  could  now  be  distinguisted 
from  the  master  one. 

**  Nearly  two  years  elapsed,  when  I  was 
summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  Lord  A. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  summons  was  Au- 
gustus. He  returned  not  with  me,  for 
our  uncle  had  forbidden  him  to  do  sos  and 
1  left  him  with  the  only  treasure  I  possess- 
ed on  earth,  with  the  exception  of  a  sound 
conscience. 

^^Lord  A.  was  penitent.    During  the 
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last  moments  of  his  life,  I  was  a^ain  his  jpst-* 
vourite  nephew ;  and  the  promised  estpe, 
of  which  I  am  now  the  possessor,  became 
mine  on  his  death. 

**  The  duty  of  seeing  him  interred,  and 
of  arranging  his  afiairs,  devolved  on  me, 
in  consequence  of  the  executorship,  to 
which  his  lordship's  will  appointed  me^ 

^^As  speedily  as  possible  I  arranged 
every  thing,  and  was  preparing  to  return 
to  Mr.  Fellows'  to  receive  the  hand  of 
Rosamond  as  soon  as  decency  permitted, 
and  for  whose  sake  alone  I  valued  riches, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Augustus, 
which  you  may  read  here. 

"  Dear  Guy,  # 

*'  As  you  know  I  was  always  accustom* 
ed  to  carry  every  thing  I  chose  by  impe- 
tuosity rather  than  perseverance,  you  will 
not  be  very  much  surprised,  when  I  tell 
you,^  that  since  your  departure  I  have 
wooed  and  won.  Our  late  uncle  was  ne- 
ver so  partial  to  me  as  to  render  my  early 
happiness  so  very  flagrant  a  breach  of  de- 
corum. I  suppose  you  have  settled  every 
thing  according  to  the  late  Viscounfs  will. 
I  give  you  joy  ^  the  substantial  proofs  of 
pardon  he  has  bequeathed  you,  tor  out  of 
nis  immense  estate  there  was  certainly 
enough  for  us  both. 
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^  Thoa  must  have  been  confoundedl  j  in 
loTe  with  mustj,  worm-eaten  books,  to 
haTe  escaped  unhurt  from  the  glance  of 
my  fair  Uosamond  ;  for  I  suppose  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  inform  you,  that  she-  is 
the  angel,  who  has  kindly  consented  to 
•hare  the  fortune  of 

•*  Your's  sincerely, 

"  Cardonnel.'' 

**  Yos,''  continued  Fauconbcrg,  rcceiv- 
iog  the  letter  from  Rosa,  '^  Kosamond 
Fellows  is  now  Lady  Viscountess  Cardon- 
nel — my  sister ! 

**  To  tell  you  what  I  endured,  on  the 
perusal  of  CardonnePs  letter,  is  impossible : 
my  anguish  was  proportioned  to  my  love, 
and  I  fled  to  the  shades  of  Fauconbcrg 
Castle,  to  forget — if  I  could. 

^  la  my  happier  days,  I  had  heard  Ro- 
samond often  express  a  wish,  that  I  had 
possessed  rank  and  riches ;  but  love  easi- 
ly gires  to  every  sentiment  of  its  objeel* 
what  complexion  it  pleases,  and  I  regard- 
ed it  only  as  a  proof  of  an  luffisction,  which 
could  not  endure  to  see  me  in  obscurity. 

"  The  event  proved  the  fallacy^  of  my 
inference — Rosamond  was  umbitious. 

"  For  years^  in  the  solitude  of  Faucon- 
berg  Castle,  I  fed  on  remembrance.  I  be- 
came a  misanthrope,  abjuring  the  world 
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altogether,  aod  declming  all  correspond- 
ence s^itb  Augustus,  by  concealing  fitom 
him  the  place  of  my  retreat :  you  alone, 
Rosa,  bad  power  to  draw  me  totally  from 
that  solitude. 

^^  Your  resemblance  to  Rosamond — ^to 
Lady  Cardonnel — first  attracted  me.  You 
may  recollect  how  strangely  it  subdued 
me,  when  I  met  you  at  Mr.  Beauclair's. 
All  that  love  which  time  had,  in  a  degree, 
deadened,  bounded  in  my  bosom  for  you* 
Knowledge  of  you  completed  the  work; 
and  thou^,  perhaps,  less  impassioned  than 
in  earlier  youth,  all,  all  this  neart  is  yours. 

^^  Is  it  wonderful  that  Lady  Garden- 
nePs  appearance  should  for  a  moment  af- 
fect me  ?  The  remembmnce  of  all  that 
had  passed  during  my  acquaintance  with 
ber  appeared  in  an  instant ;  and  whether 
t  regarded  her  as  an  ol^t  of  lo^e  or  its 
contrary,  I  leave  you  to  judge«  Passion 
f  may  survive  the  worth  of  its  object-i-^*- 

rn  cannot.    Time  and  you  had  subdu- 
the^ former — ^Lady  Cardonnel  had  de- 
stroyed the  Isiti^r. 

^^  If  this  candid  statement  has  satisfied 
you,  Rosa,  I  may  again  consider  ourselves 
as  mutually  engaged ;  and  if  I  know  my 
own  heart,  it  beats  not  with  one  ajBfection 
distinct  from  yourself.^' 
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Rosa  was  satisfied ;  so  was  Mrs.  Beau- 
clair :  and  Fauconberg  had  gamed  an  in-' 
crease  of  esteem  from  both  by  the  unequi* 
Tocal  relation  he  had  given  ti^m. 

^^  Then,  my  dear  Rosa,  if  you  are,  aa 
you  say,  perfectly  satisfied,  what  need 
have  we  to  delay  the  completion  of  our  (I 
dare  ca^  \i\  mutual  happiness  ?^'  said  he. 
"  I  do  not  doubt  your  constancy — rely  on 
mine — and  shorten  the  term  of  probation ; 
for  as  yet  I  hear  no  mention  of  Mr.  B^uh 
clair's  returning  to  Rolands.'' 

<*  He  has  no  design  to  do  so,  at  pro- 
sent,''  said  Mrs;  Beauclair,  ^  and  as,  1  am 
sure,  this  honourable  avowal  of  Faocon- 
berg's  is  sufficiently  satisfactory,  why^ 
my  dear  Rosa,  should  you  hesitate  to  ren« 
der  him  happy — as  every  lover  expresses 
himself" 

^^  And  as  I  mean,"  added  he.  ^^  Let 
me  not,  dearest  Rosa,  plead  in  vain. 
Your  guardian  is  my  friena,  and  so  obedi^ 
ent  a  ward  will  not  oppose  her  wishes.^' . 

Reader,  Miss  Cambell  gave  the  cus« 
ternary  ^^  ^o''  once  in  due  form :  smd  at 
length  the  half  uttered  "  Ye*"  followed  it 
aVordinaire\  and  they  returned  perfectly 
contented  with  each  other  to  the  drawing'^ 
room. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

When  Rosa  withdrew  with  Fauconberg 
and  Mrs.  Beauclair,  Lady  Mary  Har- 
court,  Lord  Francis,  Sir  Philip,  and  Lady 
Anna  Waldegrave  retired  also,  and  the' 
strange  Uule  gentleman  then  adcosted  Beau- 
c!air. 

'*  My  dear  friend,'*  said  he,  *^it  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  happiness  I  have 
m  meeting  with  you.  I  little  expected  to 
see  you  at  Bath ;  I  did  not  thiiik  you 
would  ha?e  ventured  so  far.  '  We,  young 
unmarried  fellows,  do  not  mind  a  journey 
<^  a  hundred  miles  ot*^o;  but  I  thought  a 
sdber  father  litie  yourself  would  have  kept 
from  the  gayetres  of '-Bath.^ 
feKjy^Ha !  ha !  ha !''  exclaimed  Beauclair ; 
^^^  facetiou9  as  ever !  You  have  arrived 
"^t  a  -most  lucky  moment.  Here,  Fitios- 
bert,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Vivian  to  you. 
Vivianv  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  whom  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  see  at  Bath,  when  F 
^  fWl'  you,  he  is  ir  young  unmarried  fellow 
like  yourself." 

"  Is  he,  indeed?'',  said  Mr.  Vivian; 
^  well,  Fm'gladof  it, exceedingly  so,  in- 
deed! Sir,  your  humble — ^am  always  glad 
to  meet  with  a  young  man  wise  enough 
^  prefer  his  pleasures  to  the  domestic 
iWl.  Ii.  8 
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quiet  of  the  married  man's  preside.  As 
our  sentiments  appear  to  be  so  similar, 
hope  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  being 
ranked  amongst  your  intimates.^ 

"  I  have  an  idea,  Sir,''  said  Fitzosbert, 
'^  that  our  sentiments  are  extremely  dis"  . 
similar." 

^'  I  think  not,  Sir,  I  think  not.  We 
have  abjured  the  ladies,  the  peacock  and 
the  ladies^  Sir,  he!  he!  he!  I  cannot 
help  being  facetious,  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Beauclair  says,  he  !  he !  he !". 

^  And  pray,  Sir,  who  told .  you  that  t 
had  abjured  the  ladies  ?"  demanded  Fitz- 
osbert. 

' "  Oh  dear.  Sir !  I  only  suppose  it,  see- 
ing you  were  single^  Sir,  he  !  he !  he  I — 
To  be  sure  the  ladies  are  dear  delightful 
creatures,  he  !  he  !  he  !  to  talk  to,  I  m^^ 
but  not  to  live  with.  Pardon  me,  Ma'anP* 
to  Florence,  who  sat  at  a  distance,  ^^V' 
crave  your  pardon,  but  reaJly  my  wit 
runs  away  with  my  discretion,  ha !  ha ! 
ha!" 

*«  Pardon  me,  Sif^  I  ^ok  not,"  an* 
swered  Florence. 

**  Thank  you,  Ma'am,  really,  'pen 
honour,  exceedingly  obliged — ^" 

^^  I  think  ^ou  misunderstood  the  lady, 
Sir,"  said  Fitzosbert;  **  she  wished  to  ex- 
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press  that  your  wit  did  not  run  away  with 
your  discretion.'' 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,  thanit  you — ^I  did  un- 
derstand it — ^yes.  Sir,  precisely  so,  the 
ladie^,  Pm  obliged  to  them,  really  take 
great  pains  to  oblige  me." 

^^  I  wish  you  would  point  out  those  ladies 
to  me,  Sir." . 

"  Why  now.  Sir,  that  young  lady,  for 
instance — Miss  Acton,  I  think  1  heard  her 
called,  you  have  been  a  witness  of  the 
honour  she  has  conferred  on  me-^of  the 
compliment  she  has  paid  me." 

^  I  dare  say,  that  is  the  kind  of  compU^ 
ment  you  generally  receive  from  the  la- 
dies," said  Fitzosfoert. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,  yes,  but  you,  I  think,  are 
a  bachelor,  and  may  be  rather  envious-*— 
,;perhaps — pardon  me — ha !  ha  !  ha !" 

"There  is  no  necessity  that  I  should 
pardon  you,"  said  -  Fitzosbert,  "  for  it  is 
impossible  that  you  could  ever  offend." 

"  Much  obliged.  Sir,  really  I  wonder 
the  ladies  have  suffered  you  to  abjure 
them." 

*'  You  seem  perfectly  convinced,  that 
your  conjecture  is  right." 

<^  Oh,  Sir,  I  may  be  mistakien — 1  may 
be  mistaken,  and — 'tis  probable  I  am: 
but  we  bachelors  have  Itves  of  comfort — 
a  wife  is  a  bore — ha !  ha !  ha !" 


^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  tbiok  so,'^  said 
Beauclair. 

*^  Oh,  you,  tqjpr  dear  friend,  are  perfect- 
]j  right  to  advocate  your  own  condition 
— perfectly  so — but  Mr.  Fitzosbert-andl 
are  convinced  of  tjb^  superk>rity  to  be 
given  to  our  own.'' 

"  And  you  really  would  be  contented 
to  be  set  down  on  the  bachelor's  list  at 
last.'^"  said  Beauclair* 

*'  Faith  !  I  don't  know— when  one  gets 
old,  a  wife's  very  well  to  drive  away  emm 
from  a  sick  chamber — ha!  ha!  ha!  but 
whilst  I  am  in  the  prime  pf  mianhoad,  I 
Jilfe  to  enjoy  myself:  I  es^nnot  be  aatw^ 
fied  with  SL  modicum  o(  comfort  wd  plea* 
sure,  when  I  know  I  might  have  abim-- 
dance-^^heii  h^\  ha!  The  end  of  life  is 
to  live  for  oiurselvea-— or,  in  other  worcfai, 
to  enjoy  ourselves^ — ha!  ha!  ha!  and 
cannot  we  do  this  better  when  bachelors 
than  when  sober  ^iarried  B^iedicts,  I'd 
be  glad  -to  know  ?  ha !  ha !  ha !  You 
agree  with  me,  Sir,  I  see,  certamly  yoa 
do;  your  condition  is  a  proof  of  it,  and  I 
am  glad  that  my  sentiments  have  the 
,  honour  of  coinciding  with  yours*" 

"  Pshaw  I  how  contemptible  !"  mut- 
tered Fitzosbert,  rising,  and  crossing  over 
to  the  side  of  the  apartment  where  Flo- 
rence  sat  with  young  Haywood. 
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♦*It  IS  somewhat  extraordinary/ Mr. 
Vivian,''  said  Beauclair,  "  that  the  ladies 
should  hare  suffered  a  man  like  you  to 
remain  a  bachelor  so  long.'' 

"Why  to  speak  the  truth,  my  good 
friend,  I  believe  they  are  often  angry; 
they  have,  besieged  me 'frequently,  but 
my  heart  is  a  tolerably  welKdefended 
citadel,  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! — And  besides,  the 
conviction  I  feel  that  marriage  would 
miserably  curtail  my  pleasures,  the  spe- 
cimens of  wedded  bliss,  or  nomine  vero^ 
of  wedded  misery,  that  some  people  in 
our  neighbourhood  afford,  are  terribly  re* 
|RBlUnff,ha!ha!  ha!" 
*  ^  Why,  as  to  that,  you  cannot  con- 
demn the  whole  for  a  part." 

'^  But,"  said  Fitzosbert,  '^  if  there  are 
m»>re  examples  of  misery  than  happiqess 
in  connubial  life,  prudence  points  to  that 
of  celibacy,  I  imagine.^' 

}^  But  it  is  not  proved,  at  present,  that 
there  are,"  answered  Beauclair ;  "  if  we 
look  amongst  the  competent^  I  think  the 
contrary  will  be  found  trq^  :  excessive 
wealth,  or  very  elevated  rank  bear  in 
their  train  a  number  of  demands  on  the 
time  and  attention  of  their  possessors  ; 
and  by  calling  them  more  into  the  yvorld, 
estrange  the  married  pair  insensibly  from 
eaoh  other.    Poverty  is  a  proverbial  foe 
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to  faappiness ;  I  menn  not  Mie  poverty  of 
the  cotUtger,  i^ut  tha^  d*  *m>  pc»ple$ 
wfapae  edueattont  Ims  nert  feted  tfaem  t» 
sudtain  its  shockW  * 

'^  V«ry  well  uiid»  m?  dear  friofnd-^ 
adnurable  riietoric  !  ba  :  ha  !  ha  !«*-aod 
no  doubt  jou  thought  o&  all  ibia  befiNpe 
you  married.'^ 

^^  Yest  eertamlyt  I  rememier  Kke^ 
wise  reading  under  the  head  o£  Moral 
Pbilo8ophj,ideaaoD  marriagevb  whicbthe 
author^  aftef  hafvjog  laid  down  so«ie  views 
of  the.  subiectf  says,'^  ^U  (xjppear$y  fr^^^n 
M>hai  hm  been  said,  that  tot  aduk  pefsotm^ 
who  have  fortwie  suffidtaai  to  prmuk  fomi$ 
family  acmrding to  their  rank asuicoimtion 
in  life^  and  who  qsm  endued  with  the  ordinary 
degrees  of  prudent  meessdry  to  nmnage  a 
foamly^  and  ^educate  ehildrenyit  i^aduiy  ti^ 
awe  to  society  to  marry ^^ '' 

^^But  what  doegr  the  great  Bacon  a£» 
firm  ?** -said  Fitzosbert;  "that  'A»  who 
has  a  wife  and  faamly. hath  given  hostages 
to  fortune ;'  I  foi^t  the  orecise  words^ 
but,  I  koow^e  coBsiders  tnemas^impedi* 
■lenls  to  any  great  undertaking.'* 

^^  Bacon  was  not  infallible^*'  said  Beau* 

^  ThU^notation  U  selected  frftm  the  fifth  edition  of  a  work  ea-^ 
tWed  '' The  PRECEPTOR  ■•  amtaming  a  general  awrse  of  p<^ 
cducoium. "'•This  editioii  wat  published  in  1760 :  pei4iep«,  bytfair 
time,  the  work  itself  and  the  mend  principles  it  eodearours  to  in- 
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ckir;  «*ittd  I  tbiak  that  tl^  c»imlMN!r  <tf 
ftutbofs  wliacamiMised  their  mmt  eiMRMil 

Im  assertion  :  I  do  4iot  me«iD  ta  aadue^ 
MikMf  as  a  pro«f  of  conjugal  feHchy ; 
but  iridlock  certakily  did  not  fetter  kh 
gmiAst^:  Doctor  Johnson  also  was  mas^ 
riedy  and  i  veeolleet  reading  somewhere 
e£  hiDH  tiMiA  be  dfeclared  the  aiost^  ^- 
%htf^  sensatton  he  ever  esipericACf^ 
WMr  when  alter  reading  -soaie  papers  m 
^  Rimbier  to^  his:  wife,  she  said^  ^1 
fiway&kaew  you  wrotle^  well ;  but  I  »ever 
before  thouglft  jwi  covM  vftiiiB  so  weU  a0 
ibis/  By  be»veM,  Fitzosbert,  I  envy^ 
Minsen  in  thkt  incttanee  more  than  in 
all  the  fame  he  afterwards  acquired." 

^*  Tise  genersJi:^  o§  people  in  most 
ages,  howe^er,'^  said  Fitzosbert,  ^^  have 
inclined  to  think  that  celibacy  is  be- 
coming in  the  clergy :  the  Roman  com* 
munion,  you  Imowy  expressly  enjoins  it; 
and  for  many  ages  that  was  the  i^ligton^^ 
of  Christendom/*  « 

^^  And  what  disorders  did  it  not  intfio- 
duce!''  exclaimed  Beauclair ;  ^  when  the 
li^t  of  the  reformation  broke  through  the 
mists  of  ignorance  and  superstitions, 
which  had  so  long  enveloped  Europe,  this 
absurd  prohibitioti  vanished  also.  The 
ipdden  blaze  of  unsophisttoatedf  ktel^ 


Sente,  that  at  that  period  appeared,  kb- 
led  hj  the  breath  of  ^he  sapreme  Beiogj 
which  rose  so  suddenly  and  spread  so 
widely— gaye  to  men  a  luminous  j)ercepi 
tion,  as  it  were,  of  the  duties  entailed  oa 
them*  They  began  to  perceiye  that  the 
exercise  of  natural  duties,  such  as  educa- 
ting their  children,  must  enlarge  the  heart 
whilst  it  inured  the  mind  to  habits  of  self* 
denial  and  self-command — these  are  the 
two  grand  stones  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
metaphor,)  on  which  the  whcJe  iibric  of 
nporality  is  erected :  and  in  my  creed,  aio- 
rality,  independent  of  religion,  is  a  mere 
ignis  faiuus  ;  the  inference  is  obvious.''    .t^ 

'*  Admirably  argued!''  said  Fitzosbeit,' 
**  though  some  would  cavil  at  the  position 
that  morality  without  religion  is  nothings  or, 
as  you  express  it,  a*  mere  ignis  fatuusJ*^ 

**None  but  Deists,  Fitzosbert,''  an- 
swered Beauclair :  '^r  the  grand  princi- 
ple of  morality  is  to  do  unto  others  as  toe 
would  they  should  do  ynto  us :  man  cannot 

Erform  this  comprehensive  command/"^ 
-i-the  least  failure  condemns  him — as  in 
e  penal  code  of  our  own  legislature,  the 
criminal  is  as  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
if  he  transgress  one  of  its  commands  as  if 
he  were  to  violate  all :  he  is  condemned  for 
that  one,  and  though  all  others  have  been 
Regarded  by  him^  mat  will  not  acquit  bit% 


{f  six^  hm  ^ierhtt  btf twe^n  »aii  and  ma^; 
(and  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  so,)  dory^od 
mip^e  that  the  comaiands  6(  an  infinite- 
ly just  Creator  to  the  created  are  to  be 
broken  with  more  impunity  ?'^ 

^^  But  infinite  mercy  js  Also  an  attribute 
ef  the  Divinity,'' 

*'  It  id :  but  recollect,  the  Almighty, 
when  he  gave  his  commands,  did  not  say, 
**  if  ye  infringe  them,  ye  shall  die  unless 
ye  repent,"  but  positively  **  ye  shall  die :" 
Htstice  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  it  idust 
be  satisfied;  infin^  mercy  aloi^e  cduld 
£nd  a  ransom,  of  whtebdie  holocausts  uth 
der  the  ^Modaic  dispensation  yfiert  fffi^ 

^^  I  thank  you,  Beauclair,  for  these  ar- 
guments,^' saki  Fitzd^fawt,  smitnig,  «^  but 
they  weriB  soareety  rteeie^saiy  to  one  pre- 
viously as  fully  convinced  of  the  truths 
you  have  aicNaisced',  H*  yeu  ein  possibly 
be/' 

"  I  am  glad  df  it,  Charles:  but  have  we 
not  wandered  strangely  from-  the  matrt* 
monial  to  the  polemic  ?" 

*'  The  one,  perhaps,  involves  the  other,'* 
said  Fitzosbert,  smiling. 

*^  Sometimes :  be  it  your  care  to  choose 
properly  and  equalh/J^ 

Fitzosbeift  started,  and  thestaile,  that 
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was  80  becoming,  gare  place  to  an  anxious 
frown. 

*^  I  mean  equality  of  education  and  ha- 
bits,^'continued  Beauclair. 

Fitzosbert  smiled  again. 

**  Not  that  I  think  rank  dr  fortune  are 
to   be  disregarded  ;  for  if  there  be  too 

treat  superiority  on  one  side,  mutual  con- 
dence  is  often,  I  fear,  destroyed :  a  sense 
of  obligation  renders  some  minds  timid 
and  fearful  of  oflTering  advice." 

'*  But  where  the  inequality  of  fortune 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  superiority 
of  mind,"  said  Fitzosbert,  '*  I  should  think 
it  might  almost  be  disregarded." 

^^  That  is  rather  a  difficult  question ; 
and  as  I  am  sure  you,  of  all  men,  are  the 
last  to  think  of  marrying  beneath  you,  (to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,)  we  will  not  consider 

*'  Well,  for  my  part,  I  cannot,  upon  mjr 
honour,  conceive  what  the  plague  a  sensi- 
ble man  like  you, .  my  dear  friend,  can  be 
thinking  of,  to  advise  people  to  slip  their 
heads  into  the  noose — ha !  ha !  ha !  What 
good  can  it  possibly  do  thein  ?  hey !"  said 
Mr.  Vivian. 

"  The  character  of  the  sexes,"  said 
Beauclair,  addressing  himself  to  Fitzos- 
bert rather  than  to  Mr.  Vivian,  *'  appears 
scarcely  complete  when  separated.  ^The 
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strength,'  as  mj  author  has  it,  ^  firmness, 
courage,  gravity,  and  dignity  of  the  man, 
are  suitable  to  the  softness,  delicacy,  ten- 
derness, elegance  of  taste,  and  chasteness 
of  sentiment  of  the  woman.  The  mascu- 
line mind  is  formed  to  defend,  deliberate, 
foresee, contrive,  and  advise;  the  feminine 
to  confide,  imagine,  apprehend,  comply, 
and  execute.'  What  an  admirable  picture 
does  this  convey !  In  the  society  of  his  wife, 
the  husband  finds  repose  from  worldly 
cares.  By  her  conversation  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  his  public  avocations  are  allayed, 
and  his  very  nature  is  softened  and  refined. 
She  polishes  his  majesty ;  he  subUmes^  or, 
(if  you  like  the  word  better,)  dignifies  her 
softness  :  the  one  perfects  the  other; 
and  surely  the  different  mental  traits, 
which  mark  the  sexes,  prove  that  their 
union  was  a  divine  ordinance.'' 

*'This  is.  very  fine  .theory;  but  the 
practice,  ujy  friend,  ha !  ha !  ha !  the 
practice !  Co  you  make  no  allowance  for 
occasional  disagreements?  The  very 
name  of  a  matrimonial  di/et  freezes  me, 
he!  he!" 

"  The  well-proportioned  cpposition  of  dif- 
ferent or  contrary  qualities^  like  a  due  mix* 
tare  of  discords  in  a  composition  of  music^ 
swells  the  harmony  of  society  more  than  if 
they  were  all  unisons  to  each  other .^^ 
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T6r  heard  of  such  ax  thing  1  In  my  opinioir 
the  befit  word  in  the  matrimonial  cer^aot 
ny  is  obey.t  ohef!  ha!  ha!  If  ever  I 
were  to  marry,  I  would  hear  it  twice : 
yes,  certainly  I  woidd,  and  Iwoukl  take 
care  to  enforce  it  too  :  man  ought  not  to 
condescend  to  lose  tus^  supriority  by 
yieldinff." 

^^  If  both  parties  were  less  tenacidus  of 

Ererogative  I  think  much  misery  would 
e  avoided/'  said  Beauclair.  **If  the 
husband  would  allow  for  that  weakness, 
many  affect  to  think  the  natural  inheri* 
tance  of  woman,  and  if  the  wife  would 
bend  a  little  to  the  authority,  sometimes 
certainly  too  harshly  ei^rted  by  man, 
the  golden  age  would  be  revived;" 

^^  I  do  not  understand,  that  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  yield  in  these  cases,^'  said 
Mr.  Vivian ;  "  upon  my  word,  the  lady 
I  shall  select  rn/ust  not  etpect  it.  The 
least  opposition  would  throw  me  into  a 
devil  of  a  passion,  I  know  that." 

^^  I  find  a  passionate  man's  will  is  in 
general  the  least  regarded,"  said  Beau- 
clair. .  "  No  love  can  possibly  exist,  where 
violence  is  feared;  the  coaliticm  would  be 
unnatural:  and  he  who  is  observed  from 
fear,  is  never  observed  so  attentively  as 
he  who  is  observed  from  love.     Besides, 
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the  frequei^  rapetltioB  of  passion  deadens 
ihe  fe^iii^8  Qt  a  man^s  frieiwJs,  .so  that 
they  heed  it  not,  but  regard  k  a9  they 
would  the  raviogsof  a  maAaan;  with  the 
comfort,  however,  of  knowing  that  it  will 
speedily  be  exhausted  by  its  own  violence. 
If  a  head  of  a  family  really  wishes  to  be 
obeyed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  word, 
let  him  not  appear  to  exact  it  as  a  duty, 
Jbutto  request  it  as  an  obligation  ;  all  then 
will  be  ready  to  give  it.'' 

"  Yes,  y^,  very  right,  certainly,"  said 
JMr.  Vivian ;  "  but  if  the  lady  lie  a  virago, 
-r-ha !  ha !  a  termagant.  Sir,  a  Xantippc  ?'' 

u  Why,  as  the  race  of  Socr^ttes  is  ex- 
tinct, let  him.show  a  calm  but  determined 
resolution  of  keeping  every  one  to  hi9 
duty :  but  sl passionate  looman  is,  my  good 
Sir,  I  hope,  a  lusus  nc^urceJ^^ 

^'  Very  complimentary  to  the  ladies, 
upon  my  word,  ha  I  ha!  Excuse  me, 
Ma'am,"  to  Florence,  ''  but  my  little 
.  badinage  is  so  admirably  parried  by  my 
friend's  eloquence,  that,  ha  !  ha !  ha !  I 
think  you  should  rather  be  obliged  to 
me." 

*' Doubtless,  Sir,"  said  Florence,  "a 
gentleman  of  your  politeness  would  never 
advance  any  .thing  derogatory  from  female 
dignity  at  any  time,  more  especially  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  sex." 

Vol.  II.  9 
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^^  Ha!  ha!  hat  »imirabiy  hit'  off,  'poa 
honour.  Thank  you,  Ma^wa,  I  owe  you 
one;  hope  not  to  remain  lone  in  your 
debt ;  though  I  dare  say  you  wiU  not  be  in 
haste  to  compel  payment;  ha!  ha!  ha! 
— ^You  see,  Ma'am,  my  wit  is  so  redun- 
dant it  will  appes^r/' 

**  I  wonder,  Mr.  Vivian,''  said  Beauclair, 
**  what  could  possibly  preserve  a  man,  so 
universally  regarded  as  yourself,  from  Hy- 
meneal fetters." 

«'  Why  I  think,-— ha !  ha !— I  think  my 
own  prudence,  in  the  first  plac^, — yes, 
certainly,  I  am  under  great  obli^tions  to 
that  ingredient  in  my  composition,-^— ha ! 
ha!  pardon  the  metaphbr.  Ma'am.  I 
know  the  ladies  are  generally  averse  from 
tropes  and  figures." 

"  Tout  au  contraire^  I  think,"  replied 
Florence*;  "'when  introduced  seasonably, 
they  afford  an  agreeable  variety." 

*'  Thank  you.  Ma'am, — really  greatly 
obliged."  Then  turning  to  Beauclair,  he 
contmued ;  "  But  besiaes  prudence, — ^I 
mean  by  prudence,  the  determination  of 
not  impeding  my  pursuit  of  pleasure  by 
the  heavy  shackles  of  matrimony, — I 
should  not  like  to  hear  the  clanking  of 
my  chains  wherever  I  went,  ha !  ha  !  ha ! 
— Besides,  they  so  greatly  retard  one's 
progress, — ^you  comprehend  ; — but  I  had 
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yet  another  iiKlucM(ienV--^xampk,  my 

food  friend,  example, — ha!  ha! — I  think 
have  you  there. — ^Now,  Gourteney,  Mr* 
Courteney  of  Mount  Quiets  as  I  eall  his 
habitation — do  you  know  the  counsellor^ 
Sir,^'  addressing  Fitzoshert. 

^^  I  haye*  that  honour,^'  was  the  laconic 
repfy. 

'*  Well,  Sir,  you  doubtless  have  diseo^ 
vered^  and  you,  my  good  friend,  cannot  be 
ignorant,  that  the  counsellor  is  a  clever 
man — a  very  clever  man  indeed,  Sir,<— 
yet  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  I  know  he  never 
Would  change  his  condition* — ^What  an 
admirable  life  he  leads ! — ^nobody  to  dis-* 
turb  him, — no  domestic  storms,— all  pla- 
cidity,— and  that  in  some  cases  is  impossi- 
ble. — ^Wbo  ever  heard  him  express  a  wish 
,for  change  ?— No,  no, — ^he  is  aware  he  is 
well,  said  is  determined  not  to  rush  into  the 
fire,— ha!  ha!  ha!'' 

A  smile  passed  over  the  countenances 
of  three  of  the  party,  as  they  recollected 
l|ow  widely  different  Mr.  Coorteney's 
practice  had  been  from  his  theory. 

"There  is  another  example  ior  Tou,'' 
aaid  Beauclair,  "  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Murray." 

"»Ye8,  and  an  exceedingly  clever  man 
that  also.  He  does  me  the  honour  to 
agree  with  me  in  several  points.    I  recol- 
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l^t  one  day,  when  ffie  had  been  ^cours- 
on  this  subject ;  *  Friend  Vivian,'  said  he 
to  me,  ^  I  have  too  high  an  opink^n  of  your 
discernment  to  suppose  you  in  any  dan- 
ger; but  if  ever  you  mtmld  be  luimtk 
enough,'  meaning,  I  presume,,  infected 
-with  ^  moon-struck  madness,' — ha !  ha ! 
ha  ! — *  if  ever  you  shouldhe  lunatic  enough, 
-=— mark  my  words, — ^you  could  as  easily 
hope  for  quiet  and  comfoi't,' — I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  the  very  words, — but  some- 
thing it  was  that  demonstrated  it  to  be  as 
difficult  as  squaring  the  circle*" 

Beauclair's  propensity  to  laugh  would 
be  indulged ;  but  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr. 
Murray  did,  in  fact,  know  enough  of  Eu- 
clid to  be  aware  that  this  was  an  unsolva" 
ble  problem. 

•  The  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Beauclair  with  Faucon- 
berg  and  Rosa,  prevented  Mr.  Vivian's 
self-complacency  from  suflfering  any  dimi- 
nution. 

Rosa's  blushing  countenance,  beaming 
with  love  and  happiness,  quickly  banish- 
ed th^  remembrance  ^f  hel*  having  qoit- 
ted  the  apartment  In  distress ;  and  Mr. 
Vivian  soon  withdrawning  with  A  pro- 
mise of  seeing  them  agdiri  Speedily,  mey 
were  left  to  the  comfort  of  social  converse. 

Fauconberg  had  too  much  regard  for 
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his  brother  ta  expose  tJie  faults  ef  A«r 
wife  more  thaa  was  absolutely  necessarj, 
and  therefore  those  events  of  his  own 
life,  which  were  connected  with  hers, 
were  not  comoMitiicated  to  any  but  the 
parties  immediately  o^ncemed. 
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CHAPtERXIX. 

Extratt  from  a  Letter  frw^  Charki  FUz* 
osberti  Eiq.  to  Mtg^t  Hetbm. 

Bobmds. 

**  Some  very  importabt  events,  dear 
HeHbert,  have  oocurred,  which  wx^ 
plead  my  excase  fitt*  this  so  long  dehjy 
in  answering  your  last.  A  tvmding  is 
one  of  these  events ! — important  enough 
certainly— to  me,  most  important — 

'*  Now,  dear  Major,  are  you  not  on 
the  '  tmter'kook&*  of  impatience  to  be 
enlightened  on  this  subject? — Are  you 
not  beginning  to  suspect,  that  you  must 
hail  me,  when  next  we  meet,  as  ^  Bene- 
dict the  married  man  ?' — No,  no,  Her- 
bert, .things  are  not  come  to  that  pass  at 
present. 

"  This  marriage  then  is  important  to 
me,  because  I  have  observed  the  happi- 
ness it  has  bestowed  on  two  people,  and 
because  one  of  the  qvivers  (to  give  tbis 
sublime  subject  all  the  metaphorical  orna- 
ment it  deserves)  from  which  you  drew 
the  shafts  of  ridicule,  that  you  were  wont 
to  aim  at  me,  is  broken. 

4«  Descending   from    the    altitude  of 
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%uraitve  fmjnfc2|jfid»%,  (I  break  no  hm 
itk  coining  t^orSy)  I  will,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, tnform  you,  that  Fauconberg, 
ulrboni  t  first  ititroduoed  to  your  acquatnt- 
a(nce  aa  a  nlist^tbrope,  but  whimi  you 
have  since  recognised  as  a  scl)olar  and  a 
gentleMUi,  is  one  of  the  dramatis  personce 
m  this  usual  termination  of  scenic  exhibit 
tions,  and  that  Rosa  Cambell,  who  has 
bcien  so  u^(u\  a  friend  to  your  sarcastic 
quill,  played  a  part  with  him. 

^  Heaven  grant  them  happiness  !•»** 
Mine  was  not  the  only  heart  that  uttered 
this  aspiration,  when  they  retraced  their 
steps  from  the  yillage  altar,  on  which 
d^ir  mutual  tows  were  deposited. 

"  To  resume  my  usual  joumaKsin^ 
method,  I  must  inform  you,  that  on  the 
first  of  December  we  quitted  the  gayeties 
df  Bath  for  the  peaceful  retirement  of 
Rolands. 

"  I  must,  however,  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  thosd  occurrences  wjiich 
diversified  the  days  intervening  between 
the  date  of  my  last,  and  that  on  which 
we  commenced  our  journey. 

*'  Lady  Cardonnel,  of  whom  I  spoke 
in  tny  last,  as  being  in  some  degree  in- 
terestii^g  to  Fauconberg«  proves  fo  be 
one  of  tne  numerous  tribe  of  false  hedrted 
damsels,  who  conceal  their  cloven  feet  in 
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the  neat  si^pper^  but  not  id  the  foUk  of 
their  drapery.'^Fdir  ladies  !  I  entreat 
your  paraoD  T — I  am  too  very  a  Goth  to  be 
regarded^ — In  short,  Lady  Cardonnei  and 
Fauconberg  are  the  dmmei  (the  phrase,  I 
assure  you,  has  the  sanction  of  fashion) 
of  certain  people  of  your  ac^uaiiitanoe 
— videlicet — IsaW  Seymoinr,  and  Filz? 
osbert 

^^  Heigh-ho  j~-if  the  ladies  would  ren- 
der their  hearts  as  l^yelr  as  their  looks—* 
why— what  th^d  ?•— Oh  !  nodiing,  but 
that  it  is  possible  I  might  not  five — ^a 
Bachelor — 

(•  I  reelect  relating  to  you  a  rencontre^ 
that  tooK  place  between  Faucbnl^i^  and 
Lady  Cardonnei  in  a  jeweller's  shop. 
The*^  day  succeeding  this,  the  impending 
union  was  formally  announced,  and  our 
friend  Beauclair,  unwilling  that  it  should 
take  place  at  Bath,  proposed  returning  to 
Holands  sooner  than  we  nad  once  intended. 

^*  On  this  evening  I,  in  company  with 
several  others,  amongst  whom  were  Mrs. 
Beauclair  and  Miss  Acton,  was  at  the 
theatre.  The  house  was  very  full,  for  it 
was  the  night  of  the  gtadoso^  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  procure  front  seats,  we 
took  our  places  on  the  second  row  ot  a 
stage-box. 

<^  The  occupants  o{\he firsts  were  a  la- 
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djr  and  gefiHemmf  who  rep^Ued  al^  en^^ 
deavours  to  take  a  seat  on  their  row^*-^ 
the  lady  was  Viscountess  Cardonnelt  and 
the  gentletoan  her  caro  ^se. 

^^Beauclair)  Faueonberg,  Rosa^  and 
Lad  J  Mary  I^rcdnrt,  formed  a  partte 
quarn  dt  home,;^ 

*^  By  some  unlucky  chance^  I  was  plac- 
ed exactly  behind  Lady  Cardonnel,  and 
cifae  condescended  to  address  me,  presume 
ing  on  the  introducttoii  that  had  fojmerly 
taken  place,  in  the  interval  between  the 
i^cond  and  third  acts* 
'  "  She  addressed  some  trifling  observa- 
tions to  me  on  the  performers  and  compa- 
ny-^noticed  Florence  Acton,  who  sat  on 
my  r^hthand-^and  then  mquired  after 
Mr.  Fauconberg ;  and  without  allowing 
me  time  to  reply,  introduced  Lord  Car- 
donnel,  as  his  brpther. 

"The  Viscount,  I  understand^— ^ and 
his  looks  demonstrate  it,  is  more  than  ten' 
years  the  senior  of  Fauconberg  ;  free  liv- 
ing has  engendered  the  gout,  whose  fre- 
quent attacks  have  debihtated  his  consti*" 
ttttion,  and  rendered  him  also  pettish  and 
tyrannical.  To  the  last  fact  the  anathe- 
mas of  his  lady  on  elder  brothers  bear  un- 
deniable witness. 

"  Where  is  Fauconberg  ?''  said  his 
Lordsliip,  addressing  me.' 


*•  Engaged  at  home,  nagr  Lord,''  r€{dbd 
I,  **  verj  agreeably  I  dare  affirm." 

"  Agre68a)ly  indeed !"  said  the  Vis- 
couot;  ^^  do  tell  hhn,  will  jou,  from  me, 
that  after  a  ten  years'  absence,  I  think, 
when  chance  had  rendered  as  inhabitants 
of  the  same  place,  he  might  have,  takra 
some  opportunity  df  seeing  a  brother,  who 
has  nerer  forgotten  him." 

*' Your  Lordship,"  I  answered,' *' will 
extend  forgiveness  for  his  apparent  inat- 
tention, when  I  tell  you,  that  titt-j^sterday 
he  was  ignorant  that  you  were  at  Batlu'' 

^^  It  is  probable,"  said  he,  after  musing 
a  moment ;  ^  yes,  it  is  higt^ly  probable,  for 
I  seldom  walk  iJMrther  than  the  pump- 
room,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  most 
others  have  quitted  it.  But^  certamly,  he 
must  have  heard  of  Lady  CardonnePs  be* 
%ing  here." 

**  When  I  tell  you,  my  Lord,"  said  I, 
^^  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  that  of  this  also  he 
was  ignorant" 

Whilst  I  uttered  this  sentence,  I  fixed 
my  visual  orb  intently  on  the  face  of  the 
Viscountess  :  anger  illumined  her  really 
beautiful  eyes,  but  she  spoke  not. 

^^  And  on  whom  is  he  bestowing  his 
mme  ?"  inquired  Lord  C. 
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«^Oi  Miss  €ambeU :  perhaps  yout 
Lordship  is  acquainted  with  some  of  thu 
fimiJy  r 

"  rerhaps  nDt ;"  answered  he-— ^*  is«he 
young?'' 

^  Yes,  my  L^^  scarcely  eighte^,  and 
exceedingly  bea|i^y.''  ^':k    i 

*^  Ah !  doubtless  fhmxtij  Is  one  of  the 
temptations  the  devil  holds  out  to  the  un- 
wary ;  I  ho{)e  to  hearen  the  girl  has  some- 
thing more  substantial." 

^^  She  ij^pxceedittgly  amiable.'' 

^^  How  should  a  young  and  beautiful  fe- 
msde  be  otherwise  before  marriage  ?  all 
then  is  fair,  and  soft^  and  submissive  :  but 
afterwards  they  talJI  Uft^  anotbw  tale,  to 
©ur  cost." 

^^A  fine  lesson  this  for  us  bachelors, 
Herbert ;  but  be  it  remembered,  that  am- 
bition was  the  only  inducement  to  this 
union  on  one  side-— and  admiration  of  a 
beautiful  exterior  on  the  other. 

"  I  will  not  relate  any  more  of  a  con- 
versation which  must  appear  stupid  ttf 
you.  Lady  Cardonnel  exerted  herself  to 
please,  and  if  I  had  not  been  prejudiced 
against  her,  she  could  i^areely  nave  failed 
of  success. 

^  I  regretted  to  see  how  completely  she 
fascinated  Miss  Acton,  who  considered  the 
agitation  evinced  by  Fauconberg  in  (he 


^wteller^s  shop,  as  the  eflfect  of  suddeiriii- 
Visposition.  And  so  it  was,  bai  not  of  the 
kind  she  supposes. 

•*  Of  course,  I  delivered  tojf auconberg 
the  message  with  which  I  wal^fentrusted 
byjhl^yiscoiipt;  arfSi^|il«««n^eqtience  of 
^If'm^rQthers  havM&^^e  agiiin. 

"  Nothing  traSftpired'  concerning  tiss 
interview,  except  that  tiady  CardonocI 
certainlj  was  not  present  We  may  veiy 
well  suppose  what  two  brothers  would 
have  to  entertain  each  other  itftli,  after  so 
long  a  separation. 

''  I  was  rejoicing  to  think*  we  should 
9&  soon  hp  out  of  anynkfilger  from  the 
unwendf^nchantf^HB^it'mA  Sir  Philip  Sa- 
ville,  a  distant  relation  of  yours  f  belike, 
informed  me,  that  her  Ladyship,  attend- 
ed by  her  Lord  and  my  kinswoman,  the 
Countess  Leslie,  and  the  Ladies  Wakle- 

gijavc,  Lord  George  and  Lady  Maiy 
[arcli^urt.  Lady  Saviiie  and  himself,  were 
to  be  down  in shire,  at  a  newly  pur- 
chased seat  of  the  Viscount'sj  five  miles 
only  from  Rolands,  on   the  fifth  of  this 


^>^^'i¥II  thd  {iifeaitire  1^ had  been  antici- 
j5^tfng,  vanished  at  this  torpedizing  intel- 
ligenefe  j  in  four  days,  all  the  quifet  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  miis't  vari?s1ij  for,  of 
Cfurse,  the  intercourse  between  Rolands 
and  Fellows  College  (as  Lady  Carcjlpiel 
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has  iaatafiticsdlj  denominated  her  Lord% 
seat)  will  be  frequent.  '^ 

.  ^  I  know  that  very  few  of  the  guests 
have  the  least  respect  for  their  hostess — 
tiie  SaviUis  and  Lady  Mary  Harcourt 
especially,  fimt^nebbdy  thjnks  of  reusing 
an  invitation  to  i^fMi  her  Iord!s''nC[fa!6^4j^ 
attached,  and  the  Vii^^dbnte^s  might,  if 
ahe  pleased,  by  tl^  influence  of  a  few 
nm^ieal  ^reds  of  paper,  yclept  cards  of 
invitatiQB^  summon  the  wnole  of  the  fa- 
sbionable'^orld  around  her. 

"I  have  also  another  source  of  vexa- 
tion in  the  attentions  that  young  cox« 
tcomb  Haywood  pays  to  Florence  Ac- 
ton* Not  that  i  4ikn*interestdl'ifhthem, 
ewept  that  she  is  so  very  uncommon  a 
character— and  you  know  the  veneration 
I  always  had  for  good  originals — that  I 
ahould  not  Kke  to  see  her  degrade  her- 
self^ as  I  think  she  would,  bycaarrying 
this  boy,  even  though  he  be  the  heir  of  a, 
baronial  title,  I  believe  t — but  her  mind  is 
so  superior. 

*'  If  I  were  to  indulge  myself  by  en- 
larging on  this  theme,  I  should  exhalfst 
four  patience.— Adieil  i  then,*  dear  Miajd*^ 
shall  soon  trouble  you  again  with  an- 
other pele  m^le — till  when,!  am 
*'Ydur's 

^^  Charles  FtTSosK]^.^ 

Vol.  IL  10 


EXTRACT  SECXmDb 

Frwn  C.  Fitzosbert^  E9q.  to  Major  Herbert. 

Roknd^ 

^  Trouble  not  thywlf  to  rrfly  anj 
longer,  dear  Herbert,  for  the  mtsctud'  ut 
done,  dnd  I  cannot  brar  it. 

'*  A  iew  years  ago,  what  ^loold  I  bare 
tbouffht  of  a  man  who  would  hare  told 
me  that  such  woeld  be  the  bomiei0ersmuMt 
of  all  these  sentiments  which  were,  in 
fact,  htredUary^  and  which  edumtioH  and 
incUnaiion  nurtured  ?  SboaM  I  not  have 
pronounced  him  a  madman  ? — 

"  I  hinted  to  you,  in  my  last,  the  anx- 
iety I  endured,  concerning  the  proximity 
of  Fellows  College  to  Rolands :  I  thought 
not,  that  that  would  have  torn  away  the 
mask  that  hid  me  from  myself* — 

"  The  Viscountess  pretends  to  have  a 
great  affliction  for  Florence  Acton ;  Flo- 
rence repays  it  in  truth,  and  «/be  forms 
one  of  the*  numerous  guests  at  the  Cbl- 
Jege ! — ^I  wish  to  heaven  a  strong  easterly 
wind — ^boM,  good  qutlUin  time.— • 

**  And  that  puppy  flay  wood  has  .g»n- 
ed  an  invitation  also  !«— ai^ed  for  it,  no 
doubt ! — Contemptible  meannMs  !-^ 
'^  Three  days  since  I  heard  all  this  dis- 


agreeably  intelligence — it  sent  me  to  bed 
devoured  by  chagrih  i-^-^nd  my  curtain 
eo^itatiom  ^  tnught  me  l^aogfa  if  you 
w^ll  Herbert,  but  never  let  me  know  it- — 
tl^t  I  would  e^en  relinquish,  my  bachelor's 
bonoups  and  comforts  to  become  the  Bene- 
dict of  Florence  Acton. — 

*'  A  farmer's  daughter^  too !— but  what 
are  the  distinctions  of  birth  or  wealth? 
Are  we  not  all  descended  from  one  com* 
m&n  parent  ?  Must  not  the  whole  human 
race  return  to^he  dust^f  which  they  are 
composed  ?— Shall  such  a  cwitemptible 
ciaisideralion  influence  me,  who  daily  feel 
the  imperfections  that  a//  ^^  flesh  is  Tieir 
to.''  . 

i.*^And  as  to  what  the  world  may  say, 
I  value  it  not  ?  Wbat  has  it  to  do  with 
my  actions  ?  Nothing : — ^if  it  choose  to 
give  an  opinion  on  what  it  cannot  under- 
stand, who  woirfd  regard  that  opinion  ? 
Not  the  possessor  of  common  sense  cer- 
tainly. 

*' Yet  what  has  bewitched  me  in  tWs 
Florence  Acton,  1  cannot  discover — not 
cu^€(mipli9hmmtS9  ibr  I  know  a  thousanjl 
women  more  acc^spplished ; — ^not  beauty, 
•**^or  expression  only  fenders  Florence 
handsome-^her  wit  ^e  seldom  displa^ys ; 
*— her  exeellent  sound  sense  as  seldotn ; 
-*-What  is  it  then  ? — For  sl^  has  ap- 
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p^ared  ta  wish  for  any  tbmg  rather  than 
for  mjf  esteem. — Perhaps,  that  very  cir- 
cumstaoce  may  soWe  thi»  enigsMu 

^^  You  know,  dear  Herbert,  that  the 
world  of  Saiot  James'  satiated  me  with 
flattery ;  it  was  so  ddightfuUg  noTei  to  hm 
disregarded — ^by  an  inferior  too  ! — but 
DO ! — let  me  recal  that  word : — Florence 
Acton  \m  not  inferior;  in  every  thii^noble^ 
she  is  equal  to  the  most  exalted* 

^'  But  do  sot  think,  Major,  that  I  have 
so  far  committed  myself,  as^  to  let  her  see 
this ;  she  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  her  pow- 
er, for  I  am  past  that  age  which  loves  and 
confides  instantly. 

^^  I  have  ^een  too  much  of  the  world  to 
proceed  incautiously.  I  shall  weigh  ainl 
deiiberatey  and  observe  /carefully  and 
without  prejudice. 

^^  I  hope  I  am  not  suspicious ;  but  sure- 
ly that  were  safer  than  toirust  blindly  to  a 
girl  new  to  the  world  and  to  admiration. 

'^  Besides,  young  Haywood  is  a  lachf^s 
moHi  stinl  perhaps  she  may  have  enough 
of  the  woman  in  her  to  prefer  him ;  if  she 
has-^why  I  shall  thank  heaven  for  my 
escape. 

"  But  surely  tt^re  is  little  probability 
of  such  an  event ;  her  naturally  strong 
mind  could  not  repose  on  his  for  advice 
and  guidance;  without  flattering  myselft 


I  ^Mk  my  ffiU^re  MSMild  amk  bcMer  aa^ 
iHfDilate  with  hew.  ^" 

^^  The  pros{)eiCt  of  a  ti^le  id  reveraioD  inm 
baVe  no  weight  with  her:i(l  thought  it 
bad,  I  should  despise  heri  and  «^^,  for 
heaouring  auch  a  beiag  with  mj  regard. 

*'  I  WQoder  how  that  sentiment  woqld 
be  analyzed^  which  renders  me  anxious  to 
possess  her :  it  is  not  love^as  I  have  lizard 
il  described  ;  and  esteem  is  too  cold  a 
oame;  though  perhaps  it  maj  express  a 

Krt  of  it.  It  is  scarcely  friendship,  for  I 
ve  not  been  in  the  habits  of  frequently 
conTersing  with  her  i-  it  is,  in  short,  a 
sentiment  compounded  of  so  many  hete- 
rogeneous qualities,  that  I  can  find  no 
name  for  the  whde* 

**  After  all,  it  mnrt  be  love^-loveof 
what  ?— ^person  or  mind  ?  for  the  soul  of 
me  i  cannot  separate  them;  the  one  ani^ 
nmtes  the  other  ^—tlie  ethereal  mingles  so 
perceptibly  with  the  corporeal,  tdat  to 
say  it  is  with  this  or  that,  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  it  is  with  both,  but  I  verily  behave 
that  admiration  for  the  latter  predomi-i 
nates. 

^  So  far,  bowevQT,  from  permitting  her 
t&  imagine  that  she  possisses  any  power 
ever  me,  I  treat  her  with  studied  coldness, 
a^d  perhaps  even  wilb  haughty  reserve* 
If  she  appear  ui^ppy,  and  yet  preserv^i 
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the  MtM  bauteur  of  deaieMoor,  wiiiefir 
generally  charactemesher  beha?tdur  i^ 
mose  she  dislikes ;  why  I  b^eTe,«traage 
ds  the  sentiment  itiay  ap()ear,  I  shall  ^t« 
all  mr  scrtiples  to  the  wind,  if^— one  oAer 
f^if  she  escape  the  Gontaj^on  of  dtssipiH 
tion  and  pleasure^  which  will  assaitfaer  at 
'Fellows  College. ' 

^^  I  find  I  hare  some  rerr  old  Bachelor- 
like  particu/bnVte^,  which  I  must  hasten  to 
deyest  myself  of;  one  of  them,  perhaps, 
k,  that  I  intend  Florence  to  love  me  erea 
for  them. — Laugh,  if  yoa  choose,  Her- 
bert— to  you  I  open  my  whole  h^trt. 

<^  She  leaves  Rolands  for  Lady  Car- 
donnel's  in  a  few  days;  our  having  been 
80  lon^  inhabitants  of  the  same  roof,  will 
authorize  my  presenting  her  with  a  ring, 
which,  if  she  values,  must  be  for  tb^sake 
of  the  giver  only,  for  I  shall  take  care  that 
it  be  not  so  splendid  as  to  induce  her  to 
value  it  for  itself. 

"  Bat  this  Haywood  ! — ^1  wish  I  could 
gethim  out  of  my  head ! — Chratitude  per- 
haps may  influence  her  decisbn  respect- 
ing him  ;  for  I  doubt  not,  she  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  give  one;  the  boy  lives  but 
in  her  presence.-«»- 

(«  Fauconberg  imd  Rosa  are  at  his  for- 
mer residence,  which  is  now  metamorpho- 
sed into  a  very  mc^ni&cent  abocte.    They 
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have  deeKfled  tha  mTitaCion  to  Fellows 
CoUeg0^  for  I  dare  sajr,  though  Rosa  does 
dot  io  reality  doubt  the  strength  of  Fau- 
conberg^i^  attachment,  that  it  will  be  as 
well  to  keep  him  from  danger.-— 

• '  **  I  wish  Lady  Gardonnel  tiad  not  mtrU" 
ifacfinto  our  neighbourhood  ;  she  certatn- 
ly  dislikes  me,  yet  I  shall  trouble  her  with 

.  frequent  calls,  whilst  Florence  Acton  con- 
tinues her  inmate. — 

^  I  begin  to  suspect  you  will  not  thank 
me  for  troubling  you  with  such  information 
as  this  contains ;  nevertheless,  till  you  for- 
bid me,  I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you. 
"Most truly  yours, 
.     **  Charles  Fitzosbert." 


EXTRACT  THE  THIRD. 

From  C.  Fitzosbert^  Esq.  to  Major  Herbert. 

Rolands. 

•*  Florence  departed  yesterday  from 
us,  and  yet,  dear  Herbert,  I  call  on  you 
for  congratulation. 

"  Young  Hay  wood— after  all,  he  is  a  sen- 
sible and  perhaps  a  handsome  youth — has 
made  proposals  to  Florence,  authorized  by 
Lord  Vere^  his  father. 
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^  Beftuclair  tolls  md$  thai  she  rejected 
them  decidedl J,  but  with  ouK^fa  gratitude ; 
and  laa^oted  her  iiaprude&ce  in  deluding 
him,  however  uoiateaiionally,  with  a  false 
hope. 

**  Haywood  generously  blamed  his  own 
presumption,  in  construing  the  indulgence 
With  woich  she  had  U^eated  him,  into  ^ 
proof  of  ft  deeper  interest  than  friend* 
ship. 

**  Florence  still  even  wept  her  indisere- 
tipn^  and  as  Beauclair  gave  me  the  re- 
cital, I  sat  trembling,  expeettog  to  hear 
evei^y  moment,  that  she  consented  at 
length  to  repair  her  fault  by  devoting  her 
life  to  him. 

^^  But  no  such  denouement  occurred ;  it 
appears  young  Haywood  is  too  senti- 
mental to  be  satisfied  with  a  hand  with- 
out a  heart,  and  only  drew  from  her  an 
almost  unwillipg  permission  to  offi^r  her 
those  attentbhs  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  him,  in  the  hope  that  in 
time  he  might  make  such  an  impression  on 
her,  as  to  induce  her  10  bestow  herself 
on  him. 

"  She  frankljr  declared  her  conirictioii 
of  the  impossthiritf  ef  any  such  change 
as  that  he  alluded  to  ever  taking  {dace^ 
She  had,  she  said,  regarded  him  as  a  deiat 
friend,  or  a  brother.— «i— I  do  not  1^ 
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this  friend] J  and  fraternal   afi^tion   so 
well  in  the  repeating,  as  I  did  when  I' 
first  heard  it*-*the  transition   from    that 
to.  a  warmer  sentiment  is  too  easj. 

"  What  an  egregious  fool  am  I,  to  fan- 
cy a  danger  of  this  kind  !  What  plague 
does  a  man,  who  has  been  a  determined 
bachebr  for  five  years,  ehtail  on  himself, 
when  his  inclinations  veer  round  like 
1  can  find  no  simile  that  bears  so  strong 
an  analogy  as  the  t^m^  on  a  church  steqpk. 

^^  I  gave  Florence  the^  ring— an  emblem 
of  that  I  hope  aome  time  to  prevail  on  her 
to  accept  irom  me— but  do  not  think  I 
told  her  so  :  .no,  believe  me,  I  managed 
the  affair  quite  in  another  manner* 

^^  We  had,  as  usjtid,  been  sparring  all 
dinner  time,*  for  I  ai^sore  you  I  have  abat- 
ed nothing  of  my /9nV/<e:  Florence,  as  is 
her  custom,  rose  to  walk  in  the  shrubbe- 
ry, and  by  c^nc^  (I  te^w,  you  will  not 
suspect  me  of  design)  I  met  hen 

**  She  was  passmg  on  with  a  silent  in- 
clination of  the  head,  and  looked  so  calm, 
and  so  di^ified,  and  tajny  idea  so  fascina- 
ting, tl^t  if  I  had  not  been  the  most  pru- 
dent fellow  on  earth,  I  should  at  that  mo- 
ment have  rendered  all  future  caution 
useless. 

*^  joined  her,  and,  though  I  fancied 
she  was^iiot  displ^sed,  I  could  extort 

•9 
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from    her  Dothii^  but  cold  noBosylla* 
•Wes. 

^  <  I  beliere  we  shall  regret  the  lo$s 
ofyour  SQcietj  to-morrow,  Miae  Acfon,' 
said  I9  and  notwithslaodiDg  mj  endea- 
vours to  prevent  it^  1  fear  my  voice  bad 
a  very  Utile  tenderness  in  it. 

^'  She  looked  Aill  at  me,  and  reading 
nothing  in  my  countenance,  I  suppose, 
that  could  lead  her  to  suspect  me  of  in<* 
'sincerity,  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  I. 
discovered,  positively -fpr  the  first  time, 
that  the.  most  finely  formed  lids  in  the 
v^orld,  were  fringed  w^th  beautiful,  loi^^ 
silken,  black  eye-lashes. 

«« ^  You  are  very  obliging,'  said  she,  at 
length. 

^^ '  I  speak  my  real  sentiments,^  answer- 
ed I ;  though,  by  the  bye,  this  was  a  great 
falsehood,  lor  if  I  bad  spoken  my  real  sen- 
timents, I  should  bave  said  much  more ; 
*for  surely j'  1  continued,  'you  do  not  ima- 

fine,  that  your  delightful  iiacUnage,  though 
irected  cniefly  agamst  myself,  has  render- 
ed me  the  less  your  friend.' 

*' '  You  are  very  kind  to  call  my  flippan- 
cy by  so  extenuating  a  name^'  repKea  she ; 
'I  am  sure  it  has  sometimes  bordered  on 
rudeness/ 

^* '  Even  if  that  ^ere  tbe  case,'  si^  T, 
*  such  an  ackaowledg^ent  would   be  an 
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ample  satisfaction.  Will  you  condescend 
to  wear  this  trifle  as  a  memento^  that  when 
hereafter  we  may  hurl  a  shaft  at  each 
other,  it  will  be  en  amds,^ 

^  She  didnot  understand  the  compre- 
hensive n^aning  I  attached  to  this  sen- 
tence, nor  did  I  wish  her  to  do  so. 

^  She  received  the  ring  with  a  bashful- 
ne^s  almost  approachii^  to  mauvam  honte^ 
and  stammerea  out  her  almost  unintelKgi* 
ble  thaiJLS^  I  am  not  certain,  whether  I 
di^  not  tiiink  her,  at  that  moment,  really 
beautiful.  Perhajps  the  novelty  occasion* 
ed^sueh  a  conviction  or  supposition,  for  I 
have  seen  enough  of  self  possession.'^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

It  18  very  obyioos,  that  Lady  C«doa&el 
did  not  iDTite  Florence  to  FeOows  firom 
aoy  seotiment  of  v^ard  taherseif :  a  dis- 
like of  Fitzoebert  was  Ae  real  motive. 

That  dislikearose  the  meniiBg  on  whieh 
she  met  Fauconberg;  it  mcteased  wbsn 
she  perceived  the  evideni  contempt  Fitz- 
osbert  entertained  for  l^r;  and  the  in* 
formation  he  gave  of  the  approachbg 
nuptials  of  her  former  lover  aaded  to  it. 

Lady  Cardoimel  knew,  that  she  was 
regard^  as  an  umverstd  endumtrtsij  md 
it  was  her  ambition  todeserm  the  appella- 
tion ! — She  was  irritated,  themfore,  ^t 
a  man,  whom  she  tmd  formerly  captivated, 
should  so  far  banish  her  from  bis  heart 
as  to  become  the  husband  of  another. 
She  was  also  enured  that  Fitzosbert  ap- 
peared to  rejoice  in  Fauconberg's  eman- 
cipation from  her  thraldom,  and  that  him- 
self contemplated  her  attractions  without 
danger. 

To  obtain  the  universal  empire  of  (be 
heart  at  which  she  aimed.  Lady  Cardon- 
nel  had  found  it  necessary  to  observe  die 
diflferent  traits  that  impercepiibfy  mark 
the  mind  of  man,  and  give  a  cirfouriag  to 
his  sentiments* 
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Having  obtained  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  this  science,  so  necessary  to  the 
woman  of  the  world,  it  was  very  percep- 
tible to  her  on  the  night  of  the  play  at 
Bath,  that  Fitzosbert  was  attached  to  Miss 
Acton.  To  wound  him  in  this  point,  she 
therefore  invited  Florence  to  her  house. 

She  preserved  ah  appearance  of  civil 
Iriendship,  which  the  slight  acquaintance 
subsisting  between  Fitzosbert  and  herself 
required,  so  that  he  occasionally  made 
one  in  her  party.  She  considered  ^oung 
Haywood,  whose  attachment  to  Florence 
was  rumoured  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
a  means  by  which  she  might  attain  her 
end. 

But  she  was  resolved,  that  Fitzosbert 
should  marry  Lad^  Anna  Waldegrave: 
—-she  understood  his  character  sufficient- 
ly to  be  aware,  that  a  peculiarity  in  his 
sentiments  concerning  wnales  in  general 
was  a  leading  trait ; — Lady  Anna  was  an 
apt  scholar,  and  she  doubted  not  that  I^r 
ends  would  be  obtained. 

Hqw  slight  is  the  offence  a  woman,  un- 
accustoni^  to  opposition  in  any  of  her 
plans  and  wishes,  will  employ  herself  to 
revenge  most  cruelly !—    ' 

It  m^J  be  necessary  to  notice  here,  for 
the  formation  of  those  who,  perchance, 
may  wonder  that  the  name  of  the  master 
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o(  the  oiandion  so  seMotn  occurs  Id  the  fol- 
lowing fmges,  that  be  was  at  this  time  a 
valetudinarian,  confined  to  his  own  apart* 
ment8ii  leaving  to.  his  ladj  the  regulation 
of  his -establishment^  consoling  himself 
for  her  long  absences  by  vetiting  his 
spleen  on  her  whenever  she  appeared. 

To  see  his  wife  the  cjnosure  of  fashion 
had  been  the  Viacount^s , ambition :  he  was 
gratified,  and  though  he  could  not  but 
confess  rt  added  little  to  his  happiness,  he 
had  nol  the  resolution  to  snatcn  her  from 
thai  circle,  to  which  he  liimself  had  intro- 
duced her. 


The  Countess  Leslie  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  talents  of  the  Vts- 
coimtess  Cardonnel,  and  felt  assured,  that 
if  once  she  could  prevail  on  her  to  aid 
her  schemes  for  the  matrimonial  advance- 
ment of  the  Ladies  Waldegrave,  they 
would  be  tolerably  certain  of  success* 

The  Indian  cabinet,  which  had  been 
won  by  Lady  Anna  at  the  raffle  in  Bath, 
accompafMedthe  Countess  into  the  dress- 
ing room  of  her  hostess. 

Having  seen  it  placed  there,  and  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  attendant,  slie  answered 
Lady  Cardonnel's  inquiry  concerning  it, 
by  saying,  **  that  as  Lady  Anna  Walde- 


grave  knew  Lady  Ciirdonnel  very  muob 
admired  it,  she  bad  greai  pleasure  in  of- 
fering it  to  her  acceptance.'' 

The  Viscoufitess  liad,  indeed,  eagerly 
desired  to  become  its  possessor:  but  she 
knew  enough  of  Lady  Leslie  to  be  con- 
vinced, it  was  meant  as  a  douceur  rather 
than  an  offering  of  friendship;  she  doubted 
not,  that  she  Was  required  to  assist  in 
forming  connexions  for  the  Ladies  Wal- 
de^rave,  as  many  scheming  matrons  had 
solicited  her  services  in  that  Jine. 

She  had  already  disposed  of  Lady  An- 
na by  her  own  plans,  and  she  felt  no  dis- 
inclination to  afford  the  Countess  all  the 
assistance  in  her  power  to  procure  an 
advantageous  estabiishtnent  for  Lady  Je- 
mima. 

The  cabinet  was,  therefore,  most  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  Lady  Leslie  was  in- 
vited to  the  tite  a  tite  she  had  for  some 
time  been  wishing  for.  . 

The  Viscountess  knew,  that  she  vras 
expected  to  open  the  conversation,  and 
with  the  most  suave  courtesy,  shf?  began 
by  expressing  her  wonder,  "  that  Lady 
Jemima  Wajcfegrave,  who  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  fashionable  world  du- 
■  ring  the  last  season,  should  yet  be  un- 
married.'' 

"  Your  Ladyship  can  be  no  strjanger  to 
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Jemima^s  love  of  sportivmess^^^  said  the 
CouDtess  in  reply^  ^^  and  perhaps  she 
imagines  that  matrimony  will  render  it 
necessary  for  her  to  subdue  her  really 
enchanting  vivacity.'' 

^^  A  sadly  outre  idea  that,  my  dear 
friend !''  answered  Lady  Cardonnel  with 
a  shrug ;  "  we  understand  each  other,  I 
hope,-'  added  she,  looking  earnestly  at 
her  companion. 

**Oh,  certainly,  my  Lady,  certainly!'^ 
replied  the  Countess,  strengthening  her 
affirmative  by  an  inclina.tion  of  tba  head. 

"  Well  then,  you  and  I  know  perfectly 
well,  Lady  Leslie,  that  marriage  is  valua* 
ble  because—"  the  Viscountess  hesitated. 

Lady  Leslie  smiled,  and  said^  ^^  your 
Ladyship  is  going  to  declare  an  acmow^ 
kdged  fact  only," 

There  is  a  certain  decorum  of  senti- 
ment, the  value  of  which  is  too  perfectly 
known  to  women  of  the  world  to  induce 
them  to  throw  it  aside,  even  in  moments  of 
confidential  intercoorse,  unless  they  are 
certain  that  the  person  with  whom  they 
are  conversing,  will  declare  his  or  her  ac- 

3uiescence  in  an  advanced  opinion :  such  a 
eclaration  is  the  best  possible  safe  guai^ 
agabst  breach  of  confidence ;  being  in  the 
power  of  each  other,  interest  binds  both  to 
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secrecy,  when  honour^  te  serve  a  private 
end^  would  be  disregarded. 

Thftv^heory  om^  two  w8lnen  of  high 
rank  were  now  deducing  to  practice,  and^ 
as  raay  be  observed  frorn  th^ir  conver- 
sation, were  proceeding  with  cautious 
car^. 

"  Marriage  is  v^aluable  then,'^  pursued 
L^y  OiPirdonnel,  ^**  because  it  gives  a 
name,  an  establishment,  and  a  license  to 
that  vivacity,  which  is  deemed  levity  in 
the  unmarried.  Lady-  Jemima  Walde- 
rrave,  therefore,  judges  most  erroneously 
ifi  rejecting  an  establishment  on  such  a 
plea."  ^    ; 

**  Since  I  may  isvedk  confidehlialty  tc 

frotir  Ladyship^'^aia  the  Countess, "  1  be- 
ieve  the  offers  Jetoiima  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived, are  not  equal  to  her  ambition." 

"  Whither  boint^  her  ambition,  Lady 
Leslie  ?''  asked  the  Viscountess ;  "  to  pre- 
cedence of  rank,  or  splendour,  or  both.^"' 
"  The  Is^ter  would  certainly  be  the 
more  desirable,^ answe'red  the  Countess, 
**  but  such  speculations  are  so**  hazardous, 
and  Jemima  has  W  otOT  rank,  that  splen- 
dour would  be  pi^eferable  for  her.'' 

^^  Indians  are  so  tyrannical,  that  even 
the  Asiatic  splendour  of  their  establish- 
ments will  not  counterbalance  their  jea- 
lous  irritability,"  said  Lady  CardonncI,. 
11* 
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^ana6o&,  therefwet  I  hme  always  <^« 
sidered  as  a  derniire  resort j  preferable  to 
nothing  but  old  maid-im.^^ 

*'  I  i^ree  with  your  Ladjahip,''  replied 
Lady  Leslie:  ^^  younger  brother».  en- 
riched by  partial  uncles  are  gmmJk  ob- 
jectionable on  the  same  score^  ana  be« 
sides  the  wife  of  the  elder  brother  takis 
precedence,  which,  in  the  seme  famibfi 
'  IS  disagreeable. '' 

"  But  what  objection  can  Lady  Jemi- 
ma possibly  have  to  Lord  Francis'flar- 
court  ?'^  demanded  Lady  Gardonnel^  ^^iin- 
less,  indeed,  his  brother  the  Duke  is  likely 
to  be  obtained." 

•'Oh,  no!  the  farthest  from  it  of  any 
thing  in  life;  such  an  enterprise  were 
certainly  worth  the  trial,  if  it  promisect 
the  most  remote  success :  but  the  thing  is 
absolutely  impossible.^' 

«'  Then  in  Lord  Francis  there  is  eireiy 
thing  desirable,'' ^id  the  Viscountess 
with  the  ahr  of  t>ne  who  is  laying  down 
an  axiom. 

"The  faat  is,"  observed  Lady  Leslie, 
*'  that  Lord  Francis  will  not  come  to  the 
point." 

*'  Leave  that  to  me,  Lady  LesHe,"  an- 
swered Lady  Cardonnel,  '^  if  young  toeo 
.  d6  not  know  their  own  minds,  they  must 
be  compelled  to  do  so :  the  prospects  of 
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'yoiuig  women  are  not  to  be  destroyed  t^ 
their  caprice." 

^^I  commit  Jemima  to  your  Ladyship 
with-  the  .certainty  of  establishing  her 
weiy^  said  Lady  Leslie,  bowing,  ^^  and  as 
to  Anna — ^" 

^^  In  my  opinion,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  keep  <a  aistont  relation  with  a  large 
estate  in  the  family,"  remarked  Lady 
Cardonnel,  ^^  unless^  indeed,  political  can' 
fMpions  are  indispensable ;  for  then  it  is 
as  well  to  unite  the  interests  of  two  fa* 
milies,  especially  if  they  have  borough" 
influence:^  tnat,  howerer,  is  a  considera- 
tion rather  out  of  place,  for  Lady  Anna 
has  not  bemi  educated  to  prompt  a  mi-- 
^nister^  or  to  influence  the  decrees  of  the 
cabinet.^^ 

^^ Certainly  not;  I  once  had  some 
thoughts  of  directing  the  talents  of  the 
Ladies  Waldegrave  to  that  point,  but  af- 
fairs, on  a  sudden,  took  a  turn  so  widely 
different ;  certain  ministers  were  displa- 
ced, and  others  of  opposite  views  appoint- 
ed in  their  room,  so  that  I  considered  the 
speculation  as  hazardous  at  best." 

^^  You  were  right ;  and  besides  all  this, 
to  direct  politicafintrigues,  requires  acpn- 
stant  exertion  of  capacity,  and  produces 
no  greater  satis&ction  than  a  celebrity 
much  more  easy  of  attainment :  as  to  La- 
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dy  Anna  WaUegraTe^  why  has  she  not' 
married  Mr.  Fitzosbert  lofig  before  this  ?'* 

^^  Does  your  Ladyship  know  any  things . 
of  him  ?"  inquired  the  Countess* 

^.I  have  seen  him  seldom,  but  i  com^ 
prehend  him,''  answered  Lady  Cardonnel 
with  a  prof^uiid  air; 

^  Doubtless  then  your  Ladyship-  has 
discovered  how  changeable  he  is^f  1  re- 
member well,  he  used  to  dec0)r  effrontery, 
and  sejf  possession  ;  to  accomoiodate  htm. 
Lady  Jemima  disphyed  every  feminine 
grace,  in  deference  to  bis  opinion ;  this  did 
not  answer,  and  we  are  fearful  that  this 
desirable  coonexion  must  be  res^^d*'' 

*^  No,  I  think  not.''  said  the  Viscoun- 
tess ;  ^*  the  matter  to  be  considered  is,,first, 
that  you  completely  misunderstood  him. 
Strength  of  nund,  originality,  hM  akoays^ 
correctness  of  sentiment,  are  the  arms 
which  must  subdue  him ;  we  must  des- 
patch ihai  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  I  fear 
tt  will  be  too  late." 

** How?"  exclaimed  Lady  Leslie,  in 
alarm. 

**  DoeB  your  Lftdyship  remember  a 
Miss  Acton,  whom  Mrs.  Beauclair  chape- 
roned ?" 

^  Perfectly  :  but  surely  5fe#~" 

**  I  understand  you,  my  dear  Countess, 
but  such  IS  the  fact     I  am  conviiy^d  (he 
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seeds^  at  least,  of  a  very  foolish  partiality 
lie  in  her  bosom;  the  girl  is  plebeian^ 
and  she  must  not  defeat  Laay  Amm 
Waldegrave/' 

^  Least  of  all  should!  have  suspected 

"To  a  cursory  observer  it  is  impercep* 
tible^  but  I  saw  it  instantly ;  to  circumvent 
their  views,  I  have,  as  a  primary  step,  in- 
vited the  girl  to  the  College :  it  is  surely 
l>etter  that  they  should  not  be  in  the  same 
house.  Young  Haywood,  the  only  son  of 
Baron  Vere,  is  dying  for  her,  to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase ;  he  is  in  the  house,  and  will 
reinam  here  some  time ;  therefore  I  need 
say  nothing  of  him.  The  girl  is  a  natural 
character^  f  believe,  and  does  not  love  him ; 
on  that  foolish  plea  she  has  refused  a  very 
supeHor  establishment,  for  Haywood  had 
extorted  the  consent  of  his  father  to  itn 
union  with  her.  I  intend  that  the  disinte- 
restedness of  the  youth  shall  not  be  unre- 
warded; but  of  that  more  hereafter:  at 
present  we  must  use  him  as  an  implement 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  this  proud  rela- 
tion of  yours :  I  know  his  character^  and 
I  affirm,  that  this  will  be  successful.  He 
will  despise  her,  and  then  trust  to  me  for 
arrangir^  matters  so  as  to  make  him  com- 
mit his  honour  with  Lady  Anna.^' 

"  But  the  girl,  my  Lady ; — unless  she 
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is  tnanagedy  the  qfmr  will   be  imperfect,'' 
said  the  Countess.  ' 

^  Leare  her  intirely  to  me,  only  inform 
the  Ladies  Wald^grave  to  preserve  a 
coldness  of  conduct  towards  her;  for  I 
have  known  proud  people. piqued  bj  this 
means  into  marrying  a  suitor  they  would 
otherwise  have  rejected,  that  their  own 
rank  might  be  on  a  parity  with  their's 
who  had  previously  despised  them.'' 

**  I  agree  withyour  Ladyship  in  everj^ 
point,"  said  the  Countess,  rising ;  **  your 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  humao 
character  enables  you  to  point  out  ways 
and  means  which  no  other  could  have 
contrived.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  thanks 
for  your  kindness,  my  dear  friend,  and  to 
p.ssure  you  of  my  eternal  grsUitude." 

Lady  Cardonnel  knew  very  well  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  words  ^'  eternal 
gratitude  ;^^ — she  returned,  however,  an 
answer  **  bland  and  c6urteo«9,"  arid  the 
intriguantes  separated  perfectly  satisfied 
with  each  other,  after  having  agreed  that 
nothing  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Ladies  Waldegrave,  except  directions  {&v 
their  conduct  to  Florence  ;  but  that  in- 
structions  should  be  given  them  from 
time  to  time  o(  their  sphere  of  action. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  Florence 
Acton  arrived  at  Fellows  College,  and' 
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utas  received  by  Lady  Cardoijnel  with 
those  marks  of  affection  which  had  first 
fascinated  her. 

.  A  total  stranger  to  the  Viscountess^ 
real  character,  it  is  ^y,  suprisiug  that 
the  friendship  of  a  wo&an.oi  her  Lady- 
ship's talents  ^iid  high  considrraiion  in 
the  world,  should  have  excited  a  reci- 
procal sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Florence  ; 
for  her  reason  CK)uld  suggest  no  possible 
reason  for  Lady  CardonnePs  flattering  no- 
tice ofher,  btit  disinterested  affection, 

Havhig  adjusted  her^  dress,  she  yiras 
Conducted  by  ner  friend  into  an  apartment 
where  the  Countess  Leslie,  the  Ladies 
Waldegrave,  Lord  Francis,  and  Lady  Ma- 
ry Harcourt,  Sir  Philip  and  Lady^ville, 
and  the  Hopdurable  Mn  Haywood  were 
assembled. 

The  Countess  returned  her  respectful 
yet  dignified  courtsey,  With  a  frigid  incli- 
nation of  the  head;  the  Ladies  Walde-. 
grave  answered  her  inquiries  concerning 
their  health,  with  bows  equally  stately, 
and  Florence  could  not  repress  a  smile,  as 
she  contrasted  their  conduct  at  Bath  j^^ith 
that  in  the  country. 

Lady  Saville,  from  having  Bef  n  in  the 
same  house  with  the  Beaucla'u*s  at  Bath, 
had  been  much  with  Florence,  and  bad 
iittbibed  a  warm   affection  for  her :  FJo- 
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rence  was  doubly  grateful  for  the  warm 
ndaternal  embrace  with  which  her  Tene- 
rable  frieDd  honoured  her  ;  as  it  must  be* 
confessed,  that  the  insolence  of  the  Lia- 
dies  Waldegrave  had  mortified  her. 

By  the  otnerpart  of  the  group  she  was 
received  with  triendly  politeness ;  by  Mr. 
Haywood  with  apprenensive  delight,  and 
by  Lady  Mary  Harcourt  with  the  warmth 
of  a  heart  which  had  gained  a  companion 
that  could  assimilate  with  it. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,'^  whispered 
Lady  Mary,  when  Lady  Jemima  Walde- 
grave  resumed  that  discourse  which  Flo- 
rence's entrance  appeared  to  have  sus- 
pended— ^''will  you  let  me  talk  to  you 
as  I  was  used  at  Bath : — ^ah !  that  brings 
io  my  recollection  that  your  friend,  the 
beautiful  Miss  Cambell,  is  married :  she  is 
very  happy,  for  I  am  sure  she  loved  Mr. 
Fauconberg.'* 

^^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you  that 
she  is,"  answered  Florence;  **she  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  the  Castle.^' 

'^  I  will  persuade  Lady  Saville  to  take 
me — ah !  see  how  happy  Lady  Jemima 
Waldegrave  is  ! — Sir  Philip  is  holding 
her  silk  for  her  as  she  winds  it.'' 

Florence  looked  on  the  pale  cheek  and 
tearful  eye  of  the  beautiful  speaker  with 
pity,  and  regretted  the  triumph  of  art 
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^  over  pure  affection,  as  she  turned  to  view 
the  flushed  4;heek  and  sparkling  eye  of 
Jemima.  . 

Unacquainted  with  the  able  ally  the 
Countess  had  secured  for  carrying  into 
effect  those  schemes  for  the  regaining  of 
Lord  Francis  Harcourt,  which  Jemima 
had  of  late  abjured  as  hopeless,  she  had 
returned  with  renewed  ardour  to  her  at- 
tack on  Sir  Philip  Saville,  and  rejoiced  in 
unmerited  success. 

Lady  Mary  Harcourt  did  not  complain 
to  her  protectress  of  indisposition,  but 
the  watchful  Lady  Saville,  had  observed 
pain  in  the  diminished  lustre  of  her  yet 
bright  black  eyes,  and  in  the  faded  carna- 
tions that  once  bloomed  on  her  cheek. 
But  she  knew  no  medicine  could  '^  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased  ^  neither  would  she 
remonstrate  with  her  son ;  for  she  waited 
patiedtly  till  Lady  Jemima  sliould  in  some 

^  -oaiapily  unguarded  !?iQiweuiuispiay  herself 
in  ner  true  colours. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Some  few  days  passed  on  tinmarked  bj 
any  change,  belore  Lady  Cardonnei 
judged  it  expedient  to  agitate  her  plans. 

At  length,  one  morning  as  Florence 
was  ascending  to  her  dressing  room  to 
equip  herself  for  a  walk,  the  Viscountess 
met  her  and  said,  **  if  you  can  consent 
to  resign  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
our  friends  on  their  excursion  this  morn- 
ing, my  dear,  I  should  be  glad  to  talk  a 
little  with  you." 

Florence  readily  consented,  and  they 
entered  the  sitting-room. 

♦'  Do  yon  know,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Cardonnei,  when  they  were  seated,  ''that 
I  consider  you  a  merciless  little  tyrant'^ 

'*  Madam  ?"  said  Florence,  in  surprise. 
^x^''  Yes^my  dear,  it  is   very  true :   I 
haveTnore^^®pe5sir.-j  ou  poor  Mr^Haj^ 
wood  than  you  nave,  it  seems." 

"  On  Mr.  Haywood,  my  Lady  ?" 

*'  On  Mr.  Haywood,  Miss  Acton :  poor 
young  man,  how  altered  he  is  of  late !  he 
used  to  be  of  a  vivacious  temperament, 
but  now  he  Is  generally  miserably  dull, 
sometimes,  indeed,  when  ayoun^  friend  of 
mine  condescends  to  smile  on  him,  a  ray 
of  his  former  cheerfulness  darts  forth— 
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♦cms  of  despondence  you  just  now  no- 
ticed ?" 

'^  ije  pays  too  much  regard  to  your 
^ords,  my  dear;  and  the  constant  fluc- 
tuation of  hope  and  fear  that  agitates  him 
as  he  hears  themy  or  observes  your  actions, 
occasions  those  alarming  symptoms  every 
one  regrets  to  see." 

Florence  instantly  began  to  fear  that 
her  esteem,  and  perhaps  pity  for  Mr. 
Haywood,  had  led  her  to  regard  him  with 
more  attention  than  she  ought  to  have 
done.  She  severely  blamed  her  own 
want  of  caution,  and,  oppressed  by  an 
overwhelming  sentiment  oi  self  reproach, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,"  said  the  Viscount- 
ess, taking  her  hand,  '*  that  you  will  for- 
give me  the  distress  I  have  occasioned 
you,  arid  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you, 
that  my  friendship  for  you  dictated  the 
few  harsh  truths  I  have,  with  consider- 
able oain,  allowed   myself  to   utter.     I 
trust,   my  ^e,  that   you  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerityof  my  regard  for  every  thing 
that  may  coniuce    to   your  happiness  ; 
Weigh  well  wltat  Ihave  said  to  you,  and 
oo  Dot  suffer  a  Relight  of  empire,  which, 
t  am  confident Ais   foreign  to  your  na- 
ture  "  V  \  o  J 
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Lady  Cardonnel  was  interrupted  hy 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  imme- 
diate entrance  of  Fitzosbert. 

Florence's  tears  had  increased  during 
the  Viscountess'  last  address  to  her,  and 
returning  no  answer  to  Fitzosbert's  stately 
bow,  she  rushed  from  the  apartment. 

He  observed  her  departure  with  indig- 
nant displeasure,  and  accepting  Lady 
Cardonnel's  invitation  to  sit,  he  haughtily 
expressed  his  fear,  that  he  had  unfortu- 
nately interrupted  a  most  interesting  con- 
versation. 

'*  To  confess  the  truth,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,'' 
said  the  Viscountess,  with  courteous 
frankness,  ^^  we  were  indeed  discussing  a 
theme  of  no  common  interest 

"  I  judged  so,  my  Lady,  from  the  agi- 
tation expressed  on  Miss  Acton's  counte- 
nance, when  she  so  abruptly  quitted  the 
apartment  on  my  entrance. 

"lam  sure  you  will  have  the  noiiti- 
ness   to  excuse  bcr   apuarent   ni'lenf* 
when  I  tell  you,  that  \         '  '       '   ^ 
coursing  on  the  visibly  n  r.     -^  =P^* 

fiitionof  Mr,H?iywocnK^' 

"Young  Hay  woo  1  !"  /icUioied  F't2- 
osbert,  as  his  eyes  Uil,*m\^if^^  ^^le  pene- 
trating glance  of  I  f  f!y;  ^Jardooneh 

"  Yes :  you  musi  ty  aw^r^  ^^^^  ^'^^ 

/  4 
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Acton  is  necessarilv  Inierested,  very  deep* 
Ij  interested  for  hira.^' 

^^  I  was  not  aware  of  so  detp  an  interest, 
my  Lady." 

**Oh,  my  good  Sir,  I  think  yoo  have 
seen  enough  of  the  world,  and  of  females 
in  fi^eneral,  not  to  know  better  tlian  to 
understanc^a  lady  very  literally,  when  she 
affirms  she  has  no  thoughts  oif  acceptmg 
sticb  or  such  a  gentleman.  We  all  of  us, 
all  of  us,  my  good  Sir,  have  a  very  little 
coquetry  in  our  composition,  and  have 
no  objection  to  feel  me  dear  delight  of 
giving  pain." 

"But  I  trusted— I  thought,  that  Flo- 
rence — 'l^at  Miss  Acton  was  devoid  of 
these  littlenesses."  • 

"My  youn||  friend,  Mr.  Fitzosbert, 
bas  a  great  share  of  sense,  undoubtedly, 
but  she  has  sufficient  imperfection  to  re- 
mind ufi  now  and  then  that  she  is  mortal; 
this  little  coquetry  to  which  I  just  now 
alluded,  is  a  tolerably  plain  demonstra- 
tion of  it.  I  trust,  however,  that  my  per- 
suasions will  induce  her  to  act  more  ra- 
tionally ;  indeed,  her  present  emotion,  on 
mentioning  his  indispositi&n,  and  to  which 
you  were  m  part  a  witness,  proves  that  I 
am  correct  in  my  opinion.  Prudence  cer- 
tainly must  advocate  Mr.  Haywood's 
cause,  and  perhaps  feminine  ambition,  for 
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you  know  he  is  heir  to  a  baronial  tide.^ 

^*  To  a  Viscountcy,  I  believe.  Madam,'' 
said  Fitzosbert,  struggling  to  conceal  a 
sigh  in  a  smile. 

^  Sq  much  the  better  for  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, then ;  it  is  a  degree  higher,  and  no 
doubt  will  obtain  due  consideration.  In- 
dependent of  this,  Miss  Acton^  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
affection,  and  thus  her  gratitude  (a  strong 
sentiment  in  the  heart  of  a  girl  hke  her) 
must  be  secured  ; — with  sCiperior  edu- 
cation and  refined  ideas,  the  society  of 
herplebeian  equals  must  be  irksome.'^ 

Fitzosbert  coloured  and  started ;  his 
emotion  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of 
the  Viscountess,  wno,  penetrating  its 
cause,  continued. 

"  To  be  removed  from  the  very  illite- 
rate sphere  of  society  to  which  she  is 
generally  confined  by  her  present  rank, 
must  be  a  great  inducement;  few  young 
men  could  be  induced  to  overlook  the 
vulgarity  of  her  nearest  connections." 

Lady  Cardonnel  had  touched  the  dis- 
cordant string  with  a  master's  hand  ;  for 
a  few  moments  Fitzosbert  sat  painfully 
abstracted,  and  then  suddenly  inquired 
"  if  her  Ladyship  had  spoken.'' 

>^I  was  merely  saying,"  replied  she, 
«^  that  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Acton,  I  should 
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certainly  rejoice  in  one  point  of  view ;  but 
alas  !  an  unequal  marriage  generally  pro- 
mises but'a  very  small  portion  of  felicity.^' 

Fitzosbert  was  all  attention. 

^^  I  may  speak  confidently  on  this 
point,''  continued  her  Ladyship,  «^for,  I 
am  sure,  I  can  speak  feelingly. — ITes  ! 
unequal  marriages  do  generally  produce 
unbuppiness.  I  iirill  not  say  universally ; 
ior  the  sake  of  my  young  friends,  I  hope 
otherwise.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Haywood 
is  not  a  proud  man,  and  therefore  will 
not  feel  such  acute  mortification,  when  he 
is  necessarily  in  the  company  of  his  wife's 
relations,  as  some  others,  who  possess 
greater  iMiughtiness,  or  more  refined  sen- 
sibility : — such  an  one  as  yourself,  for 
instance,"  added  the  Viscountess,  dart* 
ing  on  Fitzosbert  another  soul-searching 
glMce. 

**  I  think — that  is — I  believe,  indeed," 
replied  he,  ^Mhat  the  friends  of  Miss  Ac- 
ton  have  no  claim  to  rank." 

" i?a»A: .^— oh,  no! — scarcely,  to  re- 
spectability^ I  believe  :  so  much  the  worse 
for  their  chance  of  happiness,"  said  La- 
dy Cardonnel ; — **  Miss  Acton,  Jiowever, 
measures  her  gratitude  by  this  scale,  and 
whatever  her  sentiments  may  once  have 
been,  she  certainly  is  deeply  interested  for 
Mr.  Hay  wood  now." 
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^'Is  bis  complaint  serious  in  its  na- 
ture ? — ^Areany  fatal  consequences  appre- 
hended ?^ 

"  Oh  !  none  in  the  world !  Few  peo- 
ple suspect  any  indtsppsttioa ;  but/ft^nJ- 
ship—picnd$hip^  you  know^  is  easily  alarm- 
ed : — and  I  really  believe,  that  Miss  Ac- 
ton^a  tears  were  occasioned  almost  as 
much  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  I  af- 
firmed Mr.  Hay  wood^s  perfect  health,  as 
by  her  fears  for  him.  reople  do  not  like 
to  hear  the  utightest  indispositions  of  those 
they  love,  treated  lightly.^' 

Fitzosbert  rose  suddenly,  and  l^iving 
a  complimentary  message  for  the  party  at 
the  College,  he  departed.  p 

Lady  (^rdonnel  instantly  went  to  the 
dressing-room  of  Florence,  whom  she 
found  more  composed,  but  still  dejected* 
"Mr.  Fitzosbert  is  gone,  my  dear,'' 
said  the  Viscountess,  "  and  ^all  we  re- 
snme  our  conversation  below,  or  will  yoo 
allow  me  to  be  your  visiter  ?*' 

"  Pray,  dear  Lady  Gardonnel,  do  not 
say  another  word  on  that  distressing  sub- 
ject ;  I  am  sure  it  has  already  been  more 
*"  than  sufficiently  discussed,  and,  as  I  fear, 
you  wiirnot  be  more  disposed  to  believe 
me  now  than  you  were  before,  I  would 
much  rather  say  nothing  about  if 
"  Just  as  is  most  agreeable  to  yourself. 
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my  dear;  but  you  will  not  refuse  to  let 
me  remain  jour  companion^  until  the  re* 
turn  of  our  friends  from  their  pedestrian 
tour ;  therefore  I  shall  take  a  seat.'' 

Her  Ladyship  began  to  employ  herself 
busily  with  her  knotting,  and  then  slight- 
ly asked  if  Florence  were  not  acquainted 
yrith  Mr.  Fitzosbert. 

**  We  were  in  the  same  house  for  some 
time,  Madam,''  replied  Florence ;  "  you 
know  Mr.  Fitzosbert  is  visiting  at  Ro- 
lands, and  your  Ladyship  undoubtedly  re- 
collects, that  I  came  from  thence  to  Fel* 
lows  College." 

•'  True,  my  dear,  you  did  so,''  said  the 
Viscountess^  then,  fifterpausingaiSw  mo- 
ments, she  added,  ^^  do  you  not  think  Mr. 
Fitzosbert  is  a  proud  man  .^" 

«^Mr.  Fitzosbert  has  certainly  some 
pride/'  answered  Florence,  blushing,  she 
knew  not  why. 

^'  Some  pride  ?  oh,  my  dear,  a  vast  deal 
of  it,  indeed  :  and  I  do  not  know  any  per- 
son in  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  has  more ;  and  I  certainly 
tbink,  that,  rf  I  were  single,  and  in  very 
inferior  rank,  I  would  not  accept  of  hk  of- 
fered hand." 

Florence  felt  painfully  confused,— ^rose, 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  ot  the  room : 
13* 
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and  then,  without  anj  obrioas  purpesei 
4)faaiured  her  seat 

,  ^  We  were  talking^^'  resumed  her  La* 
dysbip ;  ^  of  a  gendemao  of  my  acquaint- 
aooe^  who  is  oo  the  poiat  ot  marriage 
with  a  TouDg  person,  his  toferior  in  rauk 
oertainl?.  Mr«  Fitzosbert,  with  a  ^rug, 
laugbedf  sarcastically,  and  pamted^  in  m- 
tber  exaggerated  colours,  the  embarrass- 
tneot  the  Mntleman  would  feel,  when  aof 
of  his  lady's  relations  visited  him  at  a 
mal'afMroppe  moment— when  surrounded 
bj  his  own  friends,  for  instance/' 

^^Mr.  Fitzosbert  i$  certainlf  vefy 
proud,''  said  Florence,  regainmg  4ier 
aelf-possession^  as  she  uttered  the  sen- 
tence. 

^^  He  is :  and  I  consider  him  the  least 
likely  person  of  my  acquaintance  to  ibrm 
a  matrtmottial  connexion  with  an  inferior: 
is  not  this  your  opinion  also  ?" 

"  Probably— -that  i&-*-yea,  I  beUeveso" 
replied  Florence,  painfuUy  *confused,  and 
stooping  tosearchfor-»-notfaiBg ! 

^^lam  sure  so,  my  dear:  indeed  be 
safed  ae  much  this  mxHming.  h  he  not 
indiaed  to  disregard  ^w  Irfat  lightly  the 
distress  of  others  ?" 

^Nb^HuuI  am  sure  he  is  not,"  answered 
Florence,  warmly. 

^^  Why,  my  dear,  |  should  not  have  ask- 
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ed  the  question,  hut  I  am  rare  you  would 
not  like  to  hear  what  he  said,  on  observ- 
ing that  jou  left  the  room  deluged  in 
taerytnab  (that  was  his  ei^ression;  on  his 
entrapce  :— ->how  tenacious  be  iis  oi  his  own 
superior  rank,  and  how  heedlessly  be 
wounds  the  feelings  of  those  whom  acci- 
^bnt  has  placed  beneath  him.'^ 

"This  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Fita- 
osbert's  usual,  manner,"  said  Florence,  in 
m  low,  tremulous  voice. 

"  The  sentiments  he  presumed  U>  utter' 
in  my  presence  khen,  were  more  disgrace- 
ful to  nim,  as  tney  regarded  one  object,'^ 
observed  the  Viscountess,  filing  her  eyes 
intently  on  the  glowing  countenance  of, 
Florence,  with  an  expression  too  pointed 
to  admit  a  doubt  of  the  identity  of  that 
me  persoo.  ^  Mr.  Fitsosbert,"  continued 
the  Viscoiuitees^  ^  is  very  i^apr icious,  I 
faiow.*^ 

"Indeed  he  orast  be,^  amwered  Flo- 
jmcet  n»  she  recottected  the  Ijast  conTief- 
Mlion  she  bid  bad  with  him. 

"  I  can  positively  a^rm  that  to  be  true,^' 
-aaid  Lad^  <3ardonnd  ;  ^^  his  c^Hiduct  tP 
Xdidv  Anna  Waldegrave  declares  it;  /or 
•would  you  believe,  my  dear,  that  nptwith- 
ffttending  Ihe  crael  ^^Idness  with  which 
ffae   tmAs  her,  he  is,  I  sm  igibrm^dt 
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from  indisputable  authority^  engaged  te 
her-'' 

^^  Impossible  ?"^  exclaimed  Florence  ; 
and  then  ashamed  of  her  vehemence,  she 
added,  ^'  I  have  indeed  mistaken  Mn  Fitr- 
osbert "  ,        * 

*^  He  would  deceive  a  more  experienced 

Krson  than  you,  my  dear,  or  rather,  I  be- 
ve,  I  should  say,  baffle  their  penetra- 
tion. His  engagement  to  Lady  Anna 
Waldegraveis  not  miV^e^surprismg;  yo« 
must  be  aware  that  Mr.  Fkzosbert  fays 
great  stress  on  the  dignity  of  his  farntbf^ 
and  as  Lady  Anna  is  a  relation,  he  con»- 
ders  her  his  equal,  which  you  know,  my 
young  friend,  is  baying  a  great  deal,  when 
we  consider  hrs  universatly  acknowledged 
pride." 

^^His  pride,  however^  my  JLiady,  has 
dignity  in  it,"  observed  Florence. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  ifiy  dear?"  dsked 
Lady  Cardonnel,  incredulously,  and  with- 
out allowing  Florence  to  give  utteraii^ 
to  the  sentence  that  was  escaping' |^ 
}ipS)  she  continued,  <^if  tt  be  so,  it  is^n 
argument  in  favour  of  Lady  Anna,  for 
^yroper pride  would  dictate  a  different  be- 
laviour :  I  know  she  is  very  partial  to 
lim,  and  she  has  beauty,  elegance,  and 
:  ashion  enough  to  render  his  onion  with 
her  in  every  respect  eligible  :  vvhen  it'  . 
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does  take  place,  it  will  be  suddenly,  I  dare 
say,  for,  perhaps,  Mr.  Fitzosbert  appears 
(for  it  can  be  but  in  aj)pearame)  indifl^rent 
to  Lady  Anna,  to  avoid  thoee  j€ti:r  cPesprits^ 
which  are  expected  in  icases  of  this  Kind, 
and  which,  i  should  imagine,  would  be 
particularly  disagreeable  to  a  man  of  his 
temperament.'' 

Florence's  ey^s  were  fixed  on  a  ring 
that  adorned  her  finger,  with  an  expres* 
sion  that  induced  the  Viscountess  ta  be- 
lieve something  of  a  nature  alarming  to 
her  views  was  connected  with  it.  She 
was,  howeverv  prevented  from  noticing  it, 
by  the  return  of  the  tourists. 


Extracts  from  a  Letter  from  Charles  Fitz* 
odert^  Esq.  to  Major  Herbert. 

Rolands. 

^."I  deserve  your  raillery,^  Major; ^11, 
aoil  more  folly  than  you  have  charged  me 
with,  I  acknowledge :  yes,  1  do  acknow^ 
kdge  myself  an  egregious  fool. 

^vBut  is  it  not  a  liltle^hard  that  I,  who 
have  been  so  cautious,  should  be  deceived' 
at  last  ?  That  I,  who  have  observed,  and 
compared,  and  considered  so  long  and 
deeply,  shopld  find  all  my  observations 
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iDcl  comparisons,  and  consideratioDS,  end 
ID  being  deceived  ? 

^  But  what  business  had  I,  who  have 
heex^  almost  thirtjsummers,  and  have  pass- 
ed the  last  seven  in  inveighing  against  the 
sex, — what  business,  I  sa J,  had  Ito  fall 
in  love  at  last  ? 

"  FaU  in  love! — ^how  I  despise  myself, 
when  I  write  so  boyish  a  term  !e— Pshaw ! 
when  I  wted  the  boy^  I  surely  need  not 
hesitate  to  utter  a  boyish  phrase, 

^^  But  I  did  not  act  the  boy;  not  quite 
so  bad  as  that  either !  I  did  not,  as  a 
boy  does,  rush  headlong  into  the  mighty 
sea  of  love !  I  proceeded  cautiously-^ 
perhaps,  too  cautiously.  If  I  had  given 
Floreftice  Atton  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  *was  an  object  of  interest  to  me^  she 
mi^ht 1  will  not  conclude  the  hu- 
miliating sentence. 

"  What  a  sex  it  is ! — Even  the  best  of 
them  are  attracted  by  the  gaudy  lure 
of  wealth  and  rank!— Surely,-  then,  I 
ought  to  congratulate  myself,  that  I  have 
escaped ! 

"  rerhaps — ^yes,  there  is  a  remote  pos- 
sibility— that  Florence  Acton  may  love 
this  child^— this  Haywood — for  himself 
alone.  If  this  be  the  case,  if  b^r  heart  be 
interested,  at  least  it  exonerates  her  from 
the  imputation  of  being  seduced  by  ^  tin- 
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sell'd  greatness.'  ^Notwithstanding  this^ 
I  thought  differently  of  Florence's  under- 
standing ;  I  did  not  think  a  specious 
exterior  would  have  deluded  her  mdg' 
ment — would  have  rendered  her  hlmd  to 
character :  but  this  Hajwood  is,  I  believe 
—I  am  told — an  mniable  man — Higood-na" 
iur^boy^  I  presume^:  kind  to  tenants,  and 
60  forth ;  but  as  to  his  talents,  people  maj 
talk  of  their  superiority,  but  I  believe^  I 
judge  from  his  countenance,  that  they  are 
not  so  very  sfAendid. 

*^  Haywood  is  no  older  than  Florence ; 
is  this  circumstance  in  his  favour,  I  won- 
der? If  it  ie— why  I  am  too  old.  Ah! 
Herbert,  lay  aside  your  cynical  propen- 
sities, and  do  not  waste  whole  years,  as  I 
have  done,  in  inveighing  against  the  sex — 
to  be  entrapped  by  them  at  last! 

^^  Beauclair  says,  he  is  certain  from  ob- 
servation, that  there  never  was  an  old  ba- 
chelor, who  did  not  repent  severely  some 
time  Jn. his  life.  Where,  I  ask,  shall  we 
find  the  married  man,  who  nm)er  repent- 
ed ? — '  Youi  question,'  said  he,  *  is  em- 
barrassing: but  remember,  though  the 
implied  supposition  may  be  correct,  the 
time  of  a  bachelor's  repentance  is  of  thd 
same  extent  as  his  life !' 

"  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  Flo- 
rence had  refused  Haywood }  Lady  Car- 
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4onnel  affirms  it  was  mere  coquetry ; 
she  adduced  her  evident  partiality  as  a 
proof  of  this  assereratioD  :~K>h  wonum  ! 
woman —  •       ^ 

^  You  will  ridicule  my  mcoBeisteney, 
Herbert;  I  do  not  deprecate  your  sar- 
casm; for  you  know  that  ^  a  lover,  as  long 
as  he  continues  b  bis  sdber  senses,  en- 
deavours to  treat  his  own  passion  with 
raillery  and  ridicule.  It  is  the  only  style 
in  which  he  cares  to  hear  of  it,  because 
it  is  the  only  style  in  which  he  himself  is 
disposed  to talkof  it' — ^And  whilst  I  can 
write  thus,  you  will  not  doubt  that  I  am  in 
my  sober  senses ! ! 

^  You  will  imagine,  Herbert,  what  an 
acSute  sensation  of  uneasiness  this  obser- 
vation of  Lady  CardonnePs  produced. 
The  vulgarity  of  Florence's  relations 
would  be  terribly  annoying:  of  what 
folly  have  I  been  guilty,  to  suffer  my  hap- 
piness to  depend  on  one  so  humbly  allied ! 
But— — 

"Again,  what  care  I  for  the  world? 
Shall  1  be  guilty  of  greater  foUy  than 
many  wise  men  have  bem^  and  still  are  ? — 
But  will  the  sin  of  another  excuse  mine? 
—Pitiful  palliative !" 

"  But  where  lies  the  sin  ?  I  do  not  dero- 
gate from  the  dignity  of  ancestral  claims 
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in  seeking  ^n  alliance  with  nobility  of 
soul:— how  Qiucfa  superior  is  that  to  rank! 
*  Though  an  honourable  title  may  be  con- 
veyed to  posterity,  yet  th^  ennobling 
qualities  which  are  the  soul  of  greatness, 
are  a  sort  of  incommunicable  perfections, 
and  capnotbe  transferred.  If  a  man  coutd 
bequeath  his  virtues  by  will,  and  settle  his 
sense  and  learning  upon  his  heirs  as  he 
can  his  lands,  a  noble  descent  would  then, 
indeed,  be  a  very  valuable  privilege.' 

"  See,  Major,  how  I  study  for  argu- 
ments! There  is  a  natural  logic  I  am 
convinced;  for  I  observe  that  men,  of 
whatever  ability  or  education,  seldom  are 
deficient  in  arguments  to  prove  the  expe- 
diency of  doing  that  to  which  inclination 
prompts  them^ 

"  What  say'st  thou,  Wise-One  T— that  all  powerfd  love 
**  Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove. 
**>  IVor  is  it  strange,  that  wordi  should  wed  to  worthy 
«» The  jMi<fe  (ff  genius  with  the  pride  <^  6ir/A." 

"  Rut  for  one  unlucky  word^  these  lines 
would  be  admirable :— 4ot?c — I  cannot  ac- 
commodate my  ears  to  the  sound! — 'In 
love^  implies  so  much  that  is  foolish^  and 
contemptible,  and  insipid !— -Do,  dear  Ma- 
jor, find  another  word  to  distinguish  me 
from  the  common  herd  of  'puling^  school* 
boy  lovers. 

Vol.  IL  14 
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^'  Poets  and  philosophers  are,  you  see^ 
by  turns  empfc^ed  to  defend  my— not 
weakness,  x  ou  will  believe  that  I  conr 
sult  the  latter  oftener  than  the  former, 
for  you  know  I  seldom  purloin  from 
poets. 

^'  Since  I  can  condescend  to  write  thus, 
you  will  affirm,  dear  Herbert,  that  my 
fiye  senses  are  pursuing  Astolpho's  tract 
— ^these  are  the  fruits  of  railing  a^inst 
women  for  so  many  years,  and  oecoming 
— ^a  fool,  at  last !'' 


Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Miss  Fkretue 
Jieton^  to  Mrs.  Beaudair. 

Fellows  CoUe^e. 

**  You  allow  me,  dear  Madam,  to  ad- 
dress you  when  I  please — to  ask  your 
idvice  on  all  occasions:  of  this  permis- 
sion I  hasten^  to  avail  myself— and  intreat 
you  will  oblige  me  with  yoijr  candid  judg- 
ment. 

^  ^^  I  am  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing 
situation,  and  1  am  taufht  to  believe  that 
I  am  indebted  to  my  own  imprudence  for 
it;  Lady  Cardonnel  condescends  to  ad- 
vise me ;  her  counsel,  however,  I  carrot 
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BCCept,  it  is  60  very  repugnaDt  to  my  indi- 
nations. 

.^^I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
give  a  very  perspicuous  detail  of  the  case : 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  too 
great  prolixity  in  some  points,  and  too 

freat  brevity  m  others.  I  presume,  dear 
fadam,  to  address  you  with  the  sisterly 
freedom  you  so  considerately  proposed^ 
and  perhaps  shall  detain  your  attention 
longer  than  1  ought. 

"  You  are  no  stranger  to  the  partiality 
with  which  Mr.  Haywood  honoured- — 
1  fear  I  must  say,  yet  honours  me,  since 
to  that  I  am  indebted  to  my  embarrass- 
ment. 

♦*  You  are  aware,*  my  dear  Mrs.  Beau- 
clair,  that  the  splendid  proposals  he  offer- 
ed, were  rejected  by  me  ;  I  thought  «»e- 
quivocally  rejected :  Mr.  Haywood  still 
persisted  in  distinguishing  me  most  pain- 
fully, and  as  he  is  really  amiable,  and  his 
discourse  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any 
other  person  at  Fellows  College,  Lady 
Mary  Harcourt,  Lady  Saville,  and  some^ 
times  Sir  Philip,  only  excepted,  I  have,  it 
seems^  paid  him  an  attention  which  may 
be  construed  into  a  proof  of  preference. 

*' And  would  you  believe  it,  dear  Ma- 
dam, Lady  Cardonnel  has  openly  apcused 
me  of  coquetry.^  She  derided  my  protes- 
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tatioDS  of  sincerity,  and  awakened  my 
remorse,  by  displaying  in  appalling  array, 
Mr^  Haywood's  evident  indisposition,  and 
impending  dissolution. 

"I  was  grieved — inconceivably  ^eved 
-^ — and  as  much  astonished  ;  an  idea  of 
Mr.  Haywood's  suffering  from  any  mala- 
dy never  entered  my  mind.  But  since 
Lady  Cardonnel  hazarded  the  supposi- 
tion— or  rather,  the  affirmation — I  nave 
thought  it  was  not  incorrect 

"  Favour  me  with  your  counsel,  my 
dear  friend^  (as  you  permit  me  to  call 
you.)  Tell  me,  do  you  think  I  have  been 
so  very  imprudent  as  Lady  Cardonnel  in- 
sinuates— I  am  quite  unconscious  of  hav- 
ing treated  Mr.  H.  more  familiarly  than  I 
should  have  done  any  valuable  acquaint- 
ance." 


From  Mrs.  Beduclair  to  Miss  Acton. 

Rolands. 

^*  I  despatch  this  by  a  special  messenger, 
that  you' may  the  sooner  be  aware  of  my^ 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  your  embar- 
rassment. 
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^^  First,  then,  my  dear  Florence,  I  m« 
tirelj  acquit  you  of  tl^  charge  of  inteH" 
tional  coquetry :  but  remember,  mjr  friend^ 
there  is  an  unfortunate  incomiaerateH^s 
9(  manner,  which  leads  a  superScial  ob-^ 
server  to  form  uncandid  conclUdionfiu 

"  Having  premised  thus  generally,  let 
me  Consider  the  circumstances  of  thQ 
case. 

,  ^  I  know  that  Mr.  HayWood  did  offer 
what  I  and  Mr.  Beauclair  considered 
unexceptionable  proposals ;  you  '  unequu 
votaihf  (I  bon:ow  your  own  word,  my 
dear)  rejected  them}  bow  reasonably,  we 
shall  presently  determine. 

**  I  have  heard  you,  Florence,  frequent- 
ly declare  that  you  will  never  marry,  until 
you  meet  with  a  man,  who  possesses  a  de- 
cided superiority  of  intellect;  I  am  con- 
vinced, tnat  you  decfeive  yourself  in  ima- 
gining such  a  character  the  only  one  with 
which  you  could  live  happily ;  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  good 
nature,  is  as  much  as  you  or  any  girl  ought 
to  require. 

^  When  I  say  good  sense^  observe  I  do 
not  mean  those  very  profound  intellectual 
acquirements  on  which  you  insist  so  much, 
but  that  sense  which  is  possessed  by  any 
man  of  liberal  education,  and  whom  no- 
body could  pronounce  deficient  in  mente! 
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acquirementa.  In  short,  it  ib  not  the  deep- 
ly^eatea  mine,  nor  yet  the  massive  bul- , 
lion  that  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
constitute  a  man  of  literature,  hut  rather 
the  ready  stamped  coin  that  passes  cur^ 
rent  every  where.'  ~ 

"Haywood  embentljr  possesses  tms; 
he  can  enUven  the  convivial  honr  by  hu) 
cheerfulness,  and  drive  ennm  from  the 
domestic  fire-side  by  ratioMU  discourse, 
without  entering  into  those  subtler  dis- 
quisitions on  metaphysics  and  their  con- 
oomilant  et  ccetera,  which,  though  they 
may  disperse  tedium,  often  raise  a  more 
annoying  fiend.  , 

« His  claims  to  good  nature,  to  gooa 
breeding,  and  to  personal  attractions,  are 
generally,  and  by  you,  individuaUjr,  al- 
lowed ;  what  then,  Florence,  could  iDflo- 
ence  your  decided  refusal  ? 

"  I  will  banish  fastidious  delicacy  wbe» 
thus  confidentially  conversing  with  you, 
andjdirect  your  attention,  for  a  motaibt, 
to  the  uncoDgenial  minds  of  your  tetu- 
ral  relatives.  .  How  shaU  you,  mr  dear 
Florence,  endure  the  prospect  of  agaiB 
relapsing  into  the  habits  of  former  Ii»» 
^ter  having  moved  in  a  sphere  so  supe* 

«i  will  not  insult  you  by  saying  *•»>' 
mj  home  will  always  be  yours ;  fknof 
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too  well  the  propensity  of  your  mind,  to 
inu^pe,  that  such-  an  overture,  though 
mam  by  disinterested  friendship,  would 
be  accepted; J  know  that  you  would  de* 
spise  the  idea  of  even  nominal  dependence. 

'^  Can  you,  Florence,  be  certain  that  on 
returning  to  die  Rectory,  or  Rolands- 
farm,  yoQ  can  dispel  every  regret  after 
those  scenes  in  which  you  have  lately 
ipoved  ?  Recollect,  my  dear  friend,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  pursue  those  means  of 
advancement  which  Providence  holds  out 
to  us,  if  we  can  do  it  consistently  with 
our  principles: — if  not,  theyjare  merely 
temptations,  and,  consequently,  to.be  re- 
jected. ^ 

^^  By  these  consideratiois,  independent 
4f  those  arising  from  your  own  impru- 
dence, ^if,  indeed,  any  such  have  arisen,) 
I  conceive  it  to  be  your  duty  to  marry 
Mr.  Haywood,  unless  he  is  absolutely 
disagreeable  to  you ;  which,  however,  I 
have  not  noticed— or  unless  you  prefer 
another. 

^^  If  this  be  the  case,  let  no  considera- 
tion, whether  of  ambition  or  of  comfort 
to  yourself,  or  a  conviction  that  you 
GCNud,  nevertheless,  fulfil  your  duty  to 
Mr.  Haywood,  influence  your  accept- 
ance. I  strenuously  advise  you  to  reject 
him  now  and  for  ever^  if  you  find  in  your 
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heart  the  shadaw  of  partiality  for  aoo- 
then  For  nevery  never,  Florence,  cbange 
the  marriage  bleseiag  into  a  direful  ana* 
thema,  bjTajiag  on  it9  altar  vows  which 
the  Ifptt  only  prooounced. 

^^  Neither  be  mtnaeed  into  matrimony^  if 
this  be  the  case  ^  for  I  confer  the  censure 
with  which  Lad?  Cardonnel  threaten^ 
you  as  an  impliecl  metmce  i  nor  be  cc^oled 
into  it  by  her  blandishments  against  your 
conscience. 

^^  The  idea  of  Mr.  Haywood^s  being  so 
sariouslY  indisposed  as  to  render  his  life 
doubtfuii  is  too  puerile  for  refutation  :— 
it  is  a  monster  of  Lady  Cardonners  crea- 
tion, and  depend  lipon  it,  will  vanish  when 
she  pleases.  Fear  has  occasioned  you  to 
ftmcy  what  she  has  pleased  to  suggest ; 
but  believe  me,  dying  of  love  is  no  very 
easy  matter.  The  proverbially  constant 
Petrarch  was  dpng  of  that  same  com- 
plaint for  man^  years,  and  gave  it  the  slip 
at  last,  by  owmg  his  decease  to  old  age  T 
Few  lovers  are  so  foolish  as  to  die  of  this 
malady  ;  a  certaid  manni^  pride  is  aq  ex- 
cellent antidote.  Banish  all  fear,  there- 
fore, on  this  head,  and  do  not  give  your- 
self to  Mr.  Haywood  through  |>fVy^  if  you 
cannot  esteem  him. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you,  my  dear  Miss  Ac- 
ten,  to  say  explicitly  that  you  love 
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other ;  such  a  reason  is  the  only  admis- 
sible one  for  your  refusal  of  Mr.  Hay- 
wood.   If,  therefore,  you  persist  in  this 

'refusal,  you'  must  allow  me  to  draw  my 
own  inference.  Give  some  time  to  the 
consideration  of  these  hints  ;  and  if,  after 
a  candid  examination  of  yourself,  you 
continue  positively  determmed  to  refuse 
Haywood,  throw  gradually  a  degree  of 
reserve  in  your  manner  to  him,  that  may 
repress  his  rising  hopes,  and  prove  to 
those  who  suspect  you  of  contemptible 
coquetr;^,  that  your  conduct  is  actuated 
by  a  superior  motive :  observe,  Isay^^ra- 
dually^  for  if  you  were  to  adopt  different 
manners  suddenly^  still  would  ^you  be  alk 

^cusedi^f  coquetry.  So  fine  is  the  thread 
on  which  female  reputation  hangs,  that  not 
only  intentional  faults  sever  it,  but  even 
actions  i^hich  o We  their  source  to  virtuous 
considerations. 

^^  You  will  ask  me  how,  then,  you  are 
to  avoid  calumny  ?  But  subjecting  even 
your  most  virtuous  sentiments  to  the  con- 
trol of  PrticK^ce-r-she  is  the  surest  safe- 
guard you  can  select,  and  will  assist  yoy 
to  steer  your  course  clear  of  the  innu- 
merable dangers  that  must  necessarily 
beset  your  path**' 


Rsttact  from  a  IjAtnfrom  Mm  Actxm  /# 
Mrs.  Btauclair. 

Feibws  College. 

1  mil  give  to  the  man  I  marry  undi- 
vided respect  as  well  as  love ;  I  must  feel 
him  mj  superior,  and  therefore  I  will 
take  care  that  bis  age  shall  exceed  my 
own.  Mr.  Haywood's  scarcely  equals  it, 
and  this,  with  me,  is  an  important  consi- 
deration. 

^^  I  have  examined,  with  the  eye  of  a 
rigid  cens«r,  the  whole  of  my  conduct  to- 
wards him,  since  the  commencement  of 
our  acquaintance,  and  I  find,  that  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  me- 
dium between  prudery  and  coauetry .  Of 
what  then  can  he  complain?  Of  nothing; 
—but  surely  it  is  not  manly,  it  is  not  ge- 
nerous in  him,  to  take  advantage  of  Lady 
CardopnePs  favourable  disposition  to- 
wards him,  by  remaining  in  this  bouse  so 
very  long. 

^^1  have  considered  those  faints  you 
gave  me,  concerning  my  return  to  my 
own  connexions ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
that  I  shall  not  regret  the  necessary 
change,  but  it  is  far  prefbrabl^  to  barter- 
ing my  conscience  for  station. 

**  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Haywood, 
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for  his  openljr-acknowledged  partialityi 
but  no  more ;  and  romantic  as  the  asser- 
tion may  seem,  I  would  rather  remain 
fiw  ever  in  my  orlmna)  obscurity  than 
become  his  wife,  feeibg  for  him  a  senti- 
ment  no  warmer  than  uiat  which  at  pre- 
sent animates  me. 

"  Lady  Cardonnel  persecutes  me  inces- 
santly with  his  praises';  whatever  may  be 
the  commencement  of  our  discpursc^  thi^ 
subject  always  terminates  it :  I  do  not  sus- 
pect Mr%  Haywood  of  so  great  meanness 
as  %o  prompt  her  Ladyship,  neither  can  I 
imagine  wky  it  should  so  much  interest 
her.  Perhaps  the  Viscountess  is  pleased 
with  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  ta- 
lents in  the  imtchrmahing  line,  for  1  ob- 
serve she  even  condescends  to  use  chica^ 
nery  in  r^ard  to  some  others  of  the  par- 

'*  Perhaps  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to 
leave  Fellows  College,  which  I  assure 
you  I  shall  do  with  but  little  regret,  for 
Lady  Mary  Harcourt  is  about  to  accom- 

Ijany  Lady  Saville,  attended  by  Sir  Phi- 
tp  and  Lord  Francis,  on  an  excursion  to 
the  North.  Lady  Jemima  Waldegrave 
has  disgusted  Sir  rhilip  by  her  coquettish 
airs,  and  I  think  Lady  Saville^s  wishes 
will  soon  be  accomplished  by  his  union 
with  Lady  Mary.'' 


CHAPTER  XXIC 

We  arc  not  relating  the  history  of  Sir 
Philip  Sarille  and  Lady  Mary  Harcourt  ; 
we  snail  not,  therefore,  trace  the  manoeu- 
vres of  Lady  Cardonnel,  through  all 
thdr  evolutions,  but  merely  sketch  the 
circumstances  that  blasted  the  hopes  of 
Lady  Jemima  Waldegrave  for  ever. 

Her  Ladyship  had  condescended  to  re- 
ceive Sir  Philip^s  attention  as  her  dernier 
ressortj  after  Lord  Francis  Harcourt's  de- 
sertion ;  Lord  Francis  knew  this,  and  to 
show  Saville  Lady  Jemima^sreal  designs, 
he  renewed  his  flirting  attack  with  her. 

The  united  art  of  Lady  Cardonnel 
and  Lady  Leslie  Was  insufiicient  to  lull 
the  awakened  suspicion  of  Sir  Philip ;  he 
observed  the  faithless  fair  more  minutely, 
and  those  observations  terminated  in  a 
conviction  of  Lady  Mary's  superiority  io 
every  thing  that  was  desirable. 

At  his  suggestion,  therefore.  Lady  Sa- 
ville planned  an  excursion  to  the  North  ; 
and,  not  at  his  ^ggestion.  Lord  Francis 
Harcourt  made  nis  conge  also. 

Lady  Jemima  was  enrage  ;  but  that  was 
.of  no  avail ;  the  ruse  d^umitie  had  succeed^ 
ed,  and  the  enemy,  who  had  so  ably  con- 
ducted this  counter-monoeuvre,  was  gone ! 
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^  Upon  mj  hoiiour,  this  is  a  terrible  && 
&Lir!'^  said  Lady  Cardonnel  to  the  Coun* 
tess  Leslie. 

^^It  is,  iodieed;  \vho  couid  have  sus- 
pected Lord  Francis  of  so  intrigiHBg  a 
spirit,^'  said  Lady  Leslie. 

^*  I  never  |;ave  him  credit  for  possess*- 
ing  half  so  much  iogenuity^'^  observed 
LadF  OardoDDeL 

*^Nor  I,"  echoed  Lady  Leslie. 
'^Fitzosbert  must  not  escape  thus,'' 
said  Lady  Cardonnel. 

^  A  second  defeat  would  be  insupport- 
able,'' replied  Lady  Leslie. 

'*  This  girl's  afl&iir  with  £Uiy wood  must 
be  precipitated,  or  I  will  not  answer  for 
consequences." 

^  I  confess  I  think  so  too." 
^  Think  !  oh  you   may  be  sure  of  it 
)9ow  the  best  possible  way  would  be  to 
produce  some  of  her  family." 

^The  means,  the  means,  Lady  Car- 
donnel!" 

^  If  I  were  ijo  accept  some  of  them  as 
my  visiters?"*— 

^^  That  would  give  food  for  ^spiftion  ; 
that  plan  would  not,  I  am  convinced,  sue* 
ceed.  But  could  you  not  dismiss  the 
girl  ?  Once  buried  m  her  original  obscu«* 
rity,  V affaire  est  f ait. ^^ 

^^  I  am  willing  to  do  every  thing  that 
Vol.  II.  15 
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can  serve  jour  lltdyship ;  but  are  you 
sure,  that  Fitzosbert  will  continue  his 
visits  when  she  is  gone  ?^' 

*^  His  relationship  to  us,  Lady  Cardon-^ 
nel— consider !" 

^  I  do  consider,  my  dear  Madam,  and 
I  give  you  my  honour  I  think  that  will  be 
of  little  avail.''  . 

Lady  Leslie  made  no  reply :  they  were 
standing  at  a  window,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment saw  a  stage  coach  stop  at  the  park 
gate,  and  a  female  figure  alight  from  it. 

The  gate  was  locked,  and  the  person, 
after  having  in  vain  looked  round  for 
some  other  entrance,  proceeded,  malgr6 
her  unwieldy  bulk,  to  mount  five  bars  !    '' 

She  performed  the  difficult  achieve- 
ment With  much  eclat^  and  receiving  a 
bandbox  from  the  guard,  who  followed 
with  two  portmanteaus,  tripped  li^tly 
over  the  park. 

^^  Good  heaven,  who  can  this  woman 
be  ?"  said  Lady  Cardonnel,  '^  she  entered 
confidently  enough,  however;  I  suppose 
she  comes  to  some  of  my  people.'' 

^Mndeed,  indeed,"  said  a  voice  from 
without,  "  you  must  not  go  in  to  my 
Lady— I  teli  you  she's  engaged,  and 
must  not  be  interrupted." 

**  I  tell  you,  I  vill  go  in :  and  who's  you 
as  purtendis  for  to  say  (  sban^t.    Things 
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ai*e  cbtne  to  a  fiae  pass,  if  a  citizeo 
knight^s  Lad/s  to  be  talked  to  and  taken 
to  task  by  sitch  as  you !'' 

The  door  flew  open«  and  the  Lady^ 
whose  size  somewhat  exceeded  en  ban 
pointy  iltalked  majestically  up  to  the  Vis- 
countess—- 

*^  My  dear  cousin,^  said  she,  seizing 
Lady  CardonneFs  unwilling  hand,  ^^  I  de- 
sires youMl  turn  avay  that  imperent  feller 
as  wouldnH  give  me  von  civil  vord,  for 
all  I  told  hioi  a  hundred  times  as  I  was 
your  cousin,  and  a  Lady  in  my  own 
right." 

Lady  Cardonnel  had,  by  this  time,  re^* 
covered  from  the  dismay  the  entrance  of 
the  eitizm  knigMs  Lady  had  caused,  and 
had  speedily  digested  a  plan  by  which 
this,  at  first,  disagreeable  mtruder  might 
be  made  useful.  She,  therefore,  received 
her  relation  with  suave  complaisance,  dis^ 
missed  the  staring  hquais  with  a  repri- 
mand, and  introduced  "Lady  Fellows'' 
to  Lady  ^Leslie. 

**Now  I  durst  to  say  you  vender  how 
I  corned  to  take  such  a  ureak  in  my  head 
as  to  visit  you,  cousin,''  s^id  Lady  Fel- 
lows, throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  *^  and 
especially,  as  it's  my  Lord's  Mayor's  feast 
coming  on,  and  you  knows.  Sir  J  acob  and 
me's  always  van  ted  to  advise,  or  some- 
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the  truth;  I  have  been  rafftly  ailmg,  aa 
a  bodj  may  say,  since  last  A^y^day^  and 
90  I  vanted  to  wtnt  some  place  of  fa- 
shionable retort,  where  I  mi^t  ckiskthe 
vaters  and  get  coverksctnt.  But,  sftys  Sir 
Jacob, '  I'll  tell  you  vat,  vife,  there's  my 
grand  cousin  as  lives  down  in  the.  coun- 
try, vould  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you ;  for 
afore  she  vas  married  to  a  Lord  dtm  vaa 
fond  of  coming  up  to  town,  and  vitb  her 
yeu  may  take  air,  and  get  quite  well 
vithout  a  farthing'^  expense ;'  so  I .  as^ 
cended  to  Sir  Jacob's  opmion,  aad  here  1 
am." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  thoi^  Ladjr 
Cardonnel  was  as  desirous  of  marrying 
Fitraisbert  to  Lady  Anna  Walds^ave  as 
she  affected  io  be,  she  would  most  gladly^ 
have  suffered  the  total  defeat  of  her  pro* 
jects  to  have  obtained  the  power  of  aiH 
nihilating  Lady  Fellows. 

That  power,  however,  she  bad  not  ^ 
and  the  citoyenne  was  domesticated  at 
Fellows  College,  the  sport  of  the  WaWe- 
grates,  the  contempt  of  Lady  Cardomie], 
and  treated  by  Florence  alone  wiA  po** 
liteiiess. 

Fellows  College  had  aever  been  90  di:dl 
daring  the  time  of  Lady  Cardontiel's  re^ 
sidmce  there  :  unwilling  to  expose  (he 
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▼ulMrity  of  her  relatton,  the  VisGountesff 
decfined  iaTitiog  any  parties,  and  the  La* 
dies  Waldegrave  were  compeiied  to  while 
away  the  hours  as  diey  could. 

To  their  great  joy  they  discovered  that 
Ltdy  Fellows  was  an  excellent  jfutV,  and 
they  determined  to  allow  free  exercise 
to  uteir  desire  of  quizzing. 

**  Now  do,  dear  Lady  Fellows,''  said 
Jemima,  one  day,  ^^  do  give  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  ail  you  have  seen.  For,  do  you 
know,  though  we  have  lived  so  long  in 
London,  Mamma  never  would  let  us  pass 
to  the  east  of  Temple  Bar.'' 

*^  Laws  a'mercy,    what  a  sin  and  a^ 
shame !  and  so  you  tiever  saw  none  of 
them  places  as  is  the  wonderment  of  the 
whole  vorld,  and  of  France  into  the  bar*> 
gain." 

^I  daresay  we  never  did;  do  tell  us 
about  them." 

^^  I'll  inscribe  them  as  veil  as  I  c^n,  to 
oblige  your  La'ship;  and  first,  there's 
that  magnanimous  building,  St.  Paul's 
Church,  and  the  Moniment,  as  shakes  so, 
it  certamly  vill  tumble  down  some  of 
those  days,  and  laws  o'mercy  what  a  com- 
motion all  Lunnun  will  be  in !  Yell,  and 
then  there's  the  great  bell  at  St.  Paul's  as 
never  tolls  but  when  some  of  the  royal 
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fftttily  ^tm,  nxd  tbea  it  ahftktt  all  the 
hoiBMiiiesri  and  ■  ^  - 

But  as  it  is  probable  the  reader  raaj 
not  derive  the  same  amuaettentfr<»&  Lar- 
(hr  Fellow'a  eloquence  as  the  iM^ea 
WaUe^rave  did,  we  will  tre^i^  no  Imig- 
er  on  Ihs  patience*  . 

For  several  dap  after  her  wrival  at 
FeUowsCott^fl^dy  Cardomiel  impa- 
tiently waiUKl  for  the  presmice.of  Fitw- 
faert  At  length  he  came,  at  m  orptopOB 
moment,  when  tl^  Visoonntoss  and  liar 
guests  were  asseml^ed* 

Lady  Fellowe  \m8fdrmon  otU ;  every 
vulgar  trmt^  of  ber  character  ei^bited. 
Fkzosbert  was  di^sted-^he  thought^— 
what  he  thought  will  be  b»t  skiwn  by 
the  £oHowing  letter. 


To  Major  Herbert. 

Rolands. 

"Certainly,  Herbert,  nothing  can  be 
more  annoying  to  the  possessor  of  com- 
mon sense  than  the  pride  of  the  vxilgar 
rich. 

"  A  relation  of  Lady  CardonnePs — the 
wife  of  a  citizen  knighted  in  his  mayor- 
alty—is at  Fellows  C5>llege:  every  thing 
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thatisi&siiffsiraUjr  Tulgaris  oeriaioly  te 
be  found  in  her  pers<Hi :  bliod  igiM>raaee« 
or  rathw  pecidiar  Belf-complacency  ren- 
ders her  tbe  butt  for  ridicule,  the  subject 
of  scarcely  disguised  laughter  :— and 
such,  in  a  degree,  is  the  mother  of  Flo- 
i^ence  Acton ! 

^  Now,  can  I  bear  that  a  woman  so  yul- 
gar,  and  so  meabi  j  descended,  and  with- 
out that  great  palliatiiriGi  of  hoih-f^richee 
•—should  consider  herself  so  aearly  coo* 
aected  with  me  as  my  marriage  with  Flo- 
rence Acton  would  allow  her  to  do  ? 

^  But  %Dh>se  censure  should  I  provoke  ? 
— *that  of  those  only  who  hare  nothing 
but  wealth  or  birth  to  value  themselves 
eo.  And  shaTI  I,  who  have  prided  my- 
self, and  perhaps  not  entimy  without 
reason,  on  strength  of  mind,  shall  I  sacri- 
fice my  happiness  to  a  dread  of  those 
whom  in  my  heart  I  cannot  but  despise  ? 
-^For  to  resign  Florence  Acton  would 
render  me  unhappy — I  will  not  resign 
her. 

**  In  short,  Frank,  I  must  marry  her,  or 
I  never  can  be  happy. 

^^  Here's  Beauclair  rallying  me  on  my 
determined  backelorhoody  ridiculing-'— argu- 
icgo^-^-and  illustrating,  and  I  obliged  to 
support  the  contrary  side  of  the  question, 
because  I  do  not  choose  to  publish  my  re- 
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captation  of  fomer  opinioDSy  at  present: 
ie  not  ibis  one  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
bachelor^s  miseries^  and  one  that  I  m^bt 
have  a?oided  but  for  my  former  foUy  r 

^*  Young  Haywood  has,  at  length, 
quitted  Fellows  College,  and  is  preparing 
io  make  the  grandtourf  as  it  is  called ;  so 
Lady  CardonnePs  fine  asseverations  were 
—it  would  be  ungallant  to  apply  the  g^ie- 
ral  term  to  a  lady's  mistmfrehensions—l 
will  call  them,  therelore,  notions. 

^^  I  have,  at  length,  so  fully  nmde  up 
my  mind,  that  I  am  actually  going  to 
make  proposals.  It  will  he  by  letter 
though,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  subject  my- 
self to  the  insinuations  of  the  ^  V  iscoim*^ 
tess,  by  seeking  a  tite-a-tite  with  Florence 
at  h&r  nouse. 

^^  Get  married,  Major,  as  soon  as  you 
can ;  wits  of  all  ages  have  chosen  your 
class  as  a  proper  mark  for  ridicule,  and  to 
be  the  butt  of  a  teit^  is  something  worse 
than  to  be  the  butt  of  a  fool  Beauclair 
brought  me  this  morning  a  volume  of  the 
Spectator  to  look  at,  and  with  a  very 
grave  face  pointed,  out  to  my  notice  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  the  papers,  in  which 
the  writer,  supposed  to  be  a  servant,  after 
having  given  an  account  of  some  other 
situations,  says,  v  ^  the  next  I  lived  with 
was  a  preevish  single  man,  whom  I  stay- 
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ed  frith  for  a  year  amd  a  half.  Alost  part 
of  the  time  I  passed  very  easily ;  for  when 
I  l^gan  to  know  him,  1  minded  no  more 
than  he  meant  what  be  saM ;  so  Uiat  one 
day  in  good  humour  he  said,  /  was  the  best 
man  he  ever  had^  b}f  my  want  of  respect  to 
him  !  !  /' 

^'  I  tUnk,  Herbert,  this  is  the  very  last 
quality  for  which  you  and  I  shoi^ld  com- 
mend a  doarestic.  It  is  one  of  the  mis^ 
ries  of  a  baeluJor'^-Han  o/i  bachelor  I 
meaih— to  be  ill-served  and  but  little  res* 
pected. 

*'  I  leave  you  to  reflect  on  this  sage  ob- 
servation at  your  leisure  \ — ^meanwriile,  I 
mm  hastening  to  quit  your  fraternity. 
"  Yours, 

**  Charlbs  Fitzosbbrt." 


TmMissAetm* 

Rokmds. 

^^Yout^U  doubtless  be  surprised  to 
receive  a  letter  bearing  nnr  signature ; 
and,  perhaps,  more  surprised  as  you  read 
its  contents,  for  if  I  have  given  you  rea* 
son  to  suspmit  the  interest  I  have  m  you,  I 
have  not  regulated  my  conduct  as  I 
ought  to  have  done. 
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«^  I  candidly  confess  to  you,  diat  it  is 
after  infinite  pain,  and  many  stru^les, 
that  I  have,atlmgth,  prevailed  on  myself 
to  make  this  declsu*ation.  Florence,  jou 
are  necessary  to  my  happiness,  and  I  be* 
lieve  it  is  in  my  power  to  increase  yotirV. 

^^I  am  not  goin^  to  enter  into  a  florid 
description  oi  sentiments,  I  do  not  feel, 
and  cannot  comprehend.  I  am  not  goii^ 
to  tell  you  that  hTe  without  you  will  be  a 
burden,  but  I  am  going  to  say  that  with 
you  it  would  be  happier*  I  am  not  made 
for  a  common-place  lover,  and,  perhaps, 
because  mine  is  not  a  commofirplace  aflfec- 
tion. 

^'  If  you  have  observed  my  cbaracter^ 
Florence,  you  can  imagine  the  strength 
of  that  sentiment,  which  could  thus  induce 
me  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  my  long 

established  {Principles  of  aristocratic* 

pridcf  perhaps.  I  do  npt  pretend,  that  I 
am  bhnd  to  the  unavoi^ble  mortifica- 
tion the  connexion  of  your  family  with  nay 
own  will  entail  on  me,  but  I  would  urge 
this  consideration — seeing  iit  ^11,  as  I  do 
see  it,  in  its  true  colours,  have  I  not  a 
greater  claim  on  your  gratitude  by  de- 
monstrating a  regard  which  renders  even 
these  inconveniences  but  mmor  consi- 
derations ?  — 

**  I  am  going  to  brave   the  ceniure  of 
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die  worid  generally,  and  of  m j  own  fami- 
1 J  particularly.  Perhaps  I  can  command 
their  countenance,  but  I  need  not  impressr 
on  you,  Florence,  the  consideration,  that 
their  compliance  will  bring  with  it  a  de- 
gree of  mortification  in  the  reflection  that 
my  toife  will,  need  countenance  ! 

^^  I  avow  that  all  these  points    have 
been  a  subject  of  painful  consideration  to 
tne ;  at  length  I  have  surmounted  them  all, 
and  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me 
**  Eternally  yours, 

**  Charles  Fitzosbert.'' 

On  the  first  perusal  of  this  letter,  Flo- 
rence's heart  trembled  with  something 
like  indignation^  and  a  decided  refusal 
was  written. 

She  read  it  once  again:  every  line 
showed  pride  bending  to  love  :  that  sen*- 
timentat  least  must  be  strong! 

Florence  penHsed  it  a  third  time,  and 
•be  felt,  that  Mr.  Fitzosbert  was  not  a; 
comaioh>place  lover,  but  that  his  letter 
breathed  very  little  affection — if  any !  It 
was  merely  a  selfish  passion,  which  had 
its  own  gratification,  and  not  that  of  its 
object  in  view ! — 

Florence  read  it  a  fourth  time :— her 
sentiments  were  the  same,  and  she  des^ 
patched  the  ibllowing  answer  :-^ 
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To  Charks  Fitzosbtrt,  Rq. 
Sir,  fWtms  CoBige. 

^^  You  were  right  in  anticipating  tbe 
surprize  your  letter  did  most  assuredly 
occasion,  and  you  were  right  also  in  mB 
belief,  that  i  did  not  suspect  such  were 
your  sentiments  of  me.  The  humble 
Florence  Acton  never  aspired  to  so  exalt- 
ed a  distinction— ej:a/if6c{  indeed — since  in 
your  estimation  H  appears  to  be  higher 
than  in  her  own  I — 

^^  I  regret  the  ^  infinite  pain  and  many 
struggles,'  the  making  of  such  a  dedafa- 
tion  has  occasioned  to  you ;  and  as  I  think 
the  manner  in  which  mat  declaration  has 
been  made  proves,  to  demonstration,  th€ 
strength  of  that  senthnent  that  does  actu- 
ate you  ^  excuse  me  if  I  ascribe  to  it  less 
merit  than  you  suppose  it  deserves. 

"Do  not  call  my  gratitude  in  question ; 
I  acknowledge  the  immense  distance  these 
is  between  us  (greater,  perhaps,  in  your 
eyes,  nevertheless,  than  in  my  own.) 
You  stand  on  one  side  the  gulpb,  and  I 
on  the  other  ;  you  kindly  open  my  eyes 
to  the  dangers  that  must  mevitably  attend 
the  courageous  leap  ;  no  wcmder  then 
that  I  do  not  venture,  though  you  Irtretch 
forth  your  hand  totud  me! 
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"^^  I  hape  your  wife  will  nev^r  Heed  th« 
countenance  of  your  relations ;  if  her  sen- 
timents should  be  like  mine,  I  fear  she 
would  not  be  inclined  to  repay  them  that 
grateful  veneration,  they  znd  you  would, 
perhaps,  expect. 

''  [  would  recommend  you.  Sir — not  to 
wear  the  willow  for  life,  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  your  regard  for  one  so  unwor- 
thy as  myself — but  still  to  continue  a 
bachelor :  for  let  your  wife  be  as  exalted 
as  she  may  be,  there  are,  in  all  stations, 
such  things  as  humble  connexions,  who 
might  cause  you  to  blush  for  the  same 
vulgarity  you  so  much,  and  so  needlessly, 
dread  experiencing  from,  mine, 

"  You  may  trace  a  pride  in  this,  I  fear, 
which  bears  too  near  an  alliance  to  your 
own.  I  have  pride ;  but  it  does  not  re- 
semble yours :  it  cannot  be  the  contemp- 
tible pride  of  valuing  one's  self  for  the 
dignitj  of  another,  and  therefore  mmi  be 
superior  to  yours  ;  the  vulgar  pride  of 
Lady  Fellows,  is,  in  itself^  scarcely  less 
contemptible. 

*'  What  is  this  boasted  dignity  of  family  ? 
Let  the  genealogist  trace  from  son  to  fa- 
ther for  generations,  and  still  the  highest 
point  is  Adam,  the  common  parent. 
Adventitious  circumstance  has  ennobled 
some,  and  degraded    others  :  ennobled 

Vol.  ir.  16 
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UieaEi  for  deeds  a  mati  iir  tfacM  tim^of 
dtiUndoD  would  blush  to  perfoim 

«^  Such  is  the  light  ifi  which  I  coDsiddr 
hereditary  dignitj;  and  when  you  knot 
that  such  «re  my  sentiments^  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  believe,  that  you  will  recei?^ 
my  refusal  with  gratitude :  it  is  the  ooly 
species  of  gratitude  which  I  should  bi 
glad  to  receive  frcwn  you,  that  Aus  we 
may  not  be  indebted  to  «acb  other.  Mf 
gratitucfo  you  will  the  more  jlistly  esU- 
mate,  when  you  are  aware,  that  I  consider 
the  unmerited  and  unsought— far  hoDO» 
you  have  done  tne^  as  scafcely  an  equi- 
valent for  an  inisult  which  m^ht  have 
been  spared  me.  ^ 

"Perhaps  1  am  wrong:— yoU  rgw^f* 
me  with  humble  birth — that  was  Bot  A 
my  power,  and  therefore  I  eanool  be 
blamed  for  it.  You  have  not  sad  tbrt 
my  inind  was  as  humble— ^o^  the  rert 
I  can  forgive  you :  I  will  not  condescew 
to  estimate  such  paltry  reflections  so  hij^ 
in  the  scale  of  injuries  as  to  denominate 
them  insults  t 

*•  It  may  be  long — perhaps  we  mj 
never  meet  again :— I  will,  therefore,  ba- 
asard  giving  you  offence  by  prcsumiDg  ^ 
offer  you  my  farewell  advice.  . 

**  Why  should  you,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  who 
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might  justfy  YBitie  jourstlf  £Mr  Mip4Mriof 
injteilectual  endowments,  for  a  thousand 
nobie  qualities  which  few  possess,  ob- 
scure the  lustre  of  these  brilliant  oma* 
ments  by  placing  an  inordinate  value  on 
human  distinetions  ?  Why  should  yout 
who  might  command  the  admiration  of 
ali-^who  can  Justly  appreciate  for  recti- 
tude, generosity,  and  sufcdimity  of  senti- 
ments,  except  in  mu  point,  claim  ob- 
servance from  thai  opposmg  cause  alone, 
and,  regardless  of  those  more  Justifiable 
claims  to  respect,  wrap  yourself  in  sullen 
reserve  or  unsocial  dignity,  forgetting  that 
€tU  mundane  distinc{i<m  will  one  cby  be 
dissolved — when  every  distinction  will  be 
comprised  in  two  words — the  good  and 
the  Dad ! — 

^^  I  am  consdous  that  I  have  intruded 
long  on  your  attention ;  place  this  obtrv- 
siveness  to  my  disif^&r^^^  desire  of  per- 
forming towards  you  a  last  service,  in 
return  for  some  acts  of  noble  considera- 
tion you  have  shown  towards  me. 

"  1  will  not  ask  you  to  forgive  the  pe- 
tulence  of  some  parts  of  this  letter,  oe- 
cause  it  was  what  I  really  felt,  and  be- 
cause I  know  you  cannot  avoid  being 
offended,  if  you  would. 

"Adieu,  Mr.  Fitzosbert!  Henceforth 
our  spheres  of  action  will  be  widely  dif- 
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ferent:  may  we  fulfil  the  duties  of  our 
respective  stations ! 

*^  Florence  Acton.'' 

Fltzosbert  read  the  first  paragraph, 
and  though  in  his  closet^  as  deep  blushes 
tinged  his  cheek  as  x(  he  Were  exposed 
to  the  scrutiny  of  an  individual,  who  was 
aware  of  the  rejection  imphed  in  it 

For  a  few  moments  he  suffered  the  let- 
ter to  lie  neglected  on  the  table:  fie  took 
it  again,  and  proceeded  in  the  perusal. 

He  read  the  ^lVo  subsequent  parai 
graphs,  beginning,  "  I  regret  the  infinite 

fain,''  and  concluding,  "  no  wonder  then 
dare  not  venture."  "How  humbled  am 
I  in  my  own  estimation  at  this  moment," 
said  he,  rising  and  pacing  the  room;"! 
will  read  no  more  of  this  Hisulting  letter," 
and  placing  it  in  his  escrutoire,  he  pushed 
it  with  violence  from  him. 

Agaiii  seating  himself,  he  placed  his 
folded  arms  on  the  table,  and  hid  his 
head  on  them,  buried  in  deep  reflection. 
The  door  opened,  and  Beauclair  eDierei 

**  Heyday !  Fitzosbert V^  said  he, ''  what 
old  bachelor's  vagary  has  seized  jou 
now  ?'' 

"  None :  I  am  going  to-morrow: — '  ^^ 
obliged  by  your  hospitality,  and  have 
been  happier  with  you  than  I  have  been 
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ibr  some  ttme;  but  you  know  we  bMhe- 
lora,'^  contiiuied  he  with  a  faiDt  8mil% 
*^are  always  seeking  for  novelty,  even 
though  we  procure  it  at  the  expeose  of 
our  comfort" 

'*  Fitzosbert,  you  shaU  notfto.'^ 

^^  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Seauclair^  I 
must  be  peremptory :  I  am  going  to  re- 
sume my  old  profession  of  wandering." 

"  Why  should  Jpu? — ^Marry,  marry, 
Fitzosbert,  and  give  your  princely  man- 
sion of  Haut-lieu  a  mistress,  who  will, 
render  it  jr  terrestrial  heaven.'^ 

^^  Where  will  such  a  mistress  be  found  ?^ 
said  Fitzosbert. 

^  If  you  had  taken  my  advice — but  its 
no  use  advising  you — ^I  see  plainly  you 
are  pursuing  a  mere  ignis  fatutis^  and  wiU 
waste  your  Jife  in  the  search." 

^'  No : — ^you  are  deceived ;  I  shall  never 
marnr." 

*^Ha!  ha!  ha! — I  perceive  you  are 
aware  of  the  impossibility  that  I  should 
give  credence  to  such  an  assertion,  by 
your  frequent  iteration  of  it,"  said  Beau- 
dair. . 

^  Beauclair,  believe  me  I  never  sbalL 
lle^  who  has  once  felt  the  pain  of  a  re« 
fusal— " 

Fitz(»bert  stopt,  fearing  he  had  gone 
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too  far ;  bui  Beauclair  onderstood  it  only 
as  ntk  allusion  to  Isabel  Seymour. 

^^Poh!  choose  better  another  time. 
There^s  Fauconberg  now !  he  was  refused^ 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  might  better 
have  authorized  his  total  renunciation  of 
the  sex  than  any  rejection  you  have  met 
with :  yet  he  chose  again,  and  now  reaps 
the  reward  of  his  prudence-^to  be  sure^ 
he  underwent  a  ten  year's  probation,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  done  so  also.'' 

Fitzosbert  wasetigaged  in  painful  rumi- 
nation on  the  half-read  letteiMthat  was 
safely  deposited  in  his  escrutoire,  and  an- 
swered Beauclair  with  a  sigh. 

"  Charles,'^  said  the  latter,  ^*  have  you 
received  unpleasant  news  ?  you  really 
are  so  ^  deep  in  the  dolefuls,'  and  have  so 
much  the  air  of  a  love-strickeri  swain,  that 
if  I  were  not  convinced  you  had  too  miich 
pride,  I  should  imagine  you  Yf ere  bona ^e 
m  love." 

*'  What  has  pride  to  do  with  love  ?" 
said  Fitzosbert,  with  quickness. 

^^  The  least  of  any  thing  in.  nature," 
answered  Beauckir,  laughing,  ^^and 
therefore,  whilst  you  possess  the  one,  I 
am  sure  you  are  safe  from  the  other." 

*'  What  good  will  my  pride  do  me  ?— 
Detestable  monster ! — ^Would  to  Heaven, 
Beauclair,  I  could  get  rid  of  it !" 
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"  To  tctshy  and  to  efectj  in  things  of 
that  nature,  are,  I  believe,  one  and  the 
same  thing;  but  pray,  ndy  good  fellow, 
when  did  you  and  that  same  pride  quar- 
rel ?'' 

^*  Oh,  we  shall  soon  shake  hands  and 
be  good  fi*iends  again,^'  said  Fitzosbert, 
affecting gayety;  "  I  shall  find  my  old  com- 
panion too  useful  on  my  travels  to  part 
with  him  so  easily.*^ 

^^  And  are  you  realltf  resolved  on  going, 
Charles,'' 

**  Yes,  really  ;  perhaps  I  may  visit  Haut- 

lieuHall,  or shire;  perhaps  neither; 

in  short,  I  am  undetermined." 

**  And  so,  you  are  going  to  leave  your 
friends  to  gratify  a  mere  whim — a  ram- 
bling jSropensity  that  will  never  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you?" 

•  "  To  confess  the  truth,  Harry,  I  am 
just  now  80  discontented  with  myself, 
that  I  am  determined  to  conceal  my  ill 
humours  from  every  one :  you  know 
enough  of  me  and  my  obstinacy,  my  dear 
Beauclair,  to  be  aware  that  my  resolution 
is  unalterable." 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  cslnnot  help 
it.  Will  you  see  the  Fauconbergs,  or 
Miss  Acton  before  you  go  ?" 

"  No :"  said  Fitzosbert,  *'  let  me  dedi- 
cate this  last  ^ay  to  friendship." 
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Beauclair  wrong  bb  hand,  aiid  left  faiin; 
Fitzosbert  once  more  began  to  read  Flo- 
rence's letter. 

He  glanced  his  eye  oyer  the  first  lifie, 
but  as  if  unwilling  to  remember  what  had 
so.  greatly  pained  him,  he  quickljbegaa 
at  Uie  paragraph  ^*  I  hope  your  wife  will 
never  need)  &c/' 

"  The  vulgar  pride  of  Lady  »j 
scarcely  less  contemptibis  /"  said  be :"  Good 
God !  what  must  she  think  of  me  ?  Sure- 
ly I  did  not  deserve  this  !" 

He  continued  reading  "  what  ts  this 
boasted  dignity  of  family  f  Ijct  thegeneab' 
gist  tracefrom  son  to  father  for  generattonsx 
4md  stiU  the  highest  point  is  Manh  the  com- 
mon parent  P^  At  least  this  is  just,'' said 
he,  "  ah,  Florence,  who  is  like  yo^? 

^Receive  my  refusal  with  gratttude- 
^'  alas !  how  little  do  you,  Florence—hoW 
little  did  /  myself  know  the  entire  dero- 
tion  of  this  heart  to  you  ?" 

^  She  scarcely  considers  the  honour  Jhave 
done  her  as  equivcdent  to  the  insult  /"  Unjust, 
and  in  your  turn,  insulting  Florence,  sure- 
iy  this  IS  neither  noble  nor  generoMS. 

"  Reflections  too  paltry  to  be  denomnotea 
insults  r  Heavens  !  how  I  despise  the  fol- 
ly that  tempted  me  to  subject  roysew  to 
animadversions  such  as  these !" 

^  It  may  be  long— perhaps  toe  may  ^J^ 
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77icet  again  P^  it  is  plain  she  wishes  our 
separation,  and  /  will  never  intrude  mjr 
presence  on  her  again. 

"  How  affectionate  I  how  tender  !'* 
said  he,  as  he  concluded  ;  "  surely  she 
could  never  write  thus  to  a  being  for 
whom  she  felt  but  little  interest.  Per- 
Iiaps,  after  all,  this  may  be  but  a  womanish 
trick  to  enhance  her  value,  and  to  increase 
my  passion.'* 

Wiih  such  sentiments,  he  read  the  let- 
ter over  again  ;  but  alas  !  for  his  self-love  ; 
he  discovered  no  traces  of  coquetry,  no 
desire  to  captivate,  no  affected  withhold- 
ing of  the  real  thoughts;  all  that  was 
said  was  meant ;  and  by  the  time  Fitzos- 
bert  had  gone  through  the  second  perii- 
sal,  he  began  to  perceive  that  there  was 
no  room  for  quibbling;  and  that  of  what 
faults  soever  Florence  might  be  accused, 
coquetry  was  not  amongst  the  number. 

"Of  what  a  woman  has  my  pride  de- 
prived me !''  sighed  he  once  more,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  line. 

^'What  do  I  regret,''  exclaimed  he, 
*'  but  the  loss  of  a  girl  who — who  was  too 
noble  to  wed  rank  and  wealth  for  them- 
selves alone!  I  shall  never  meet  with 
such  another :  the  thing  is  impossible ! 
— I  shair  therefore  never  marry,  and  by 
that  meaos  escape  the  laugfa  of  the  world 
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But  who  woqld  nptice  this  drmied  Uiieh ! 
Not  I,  certainly,  and  I  widi— yea,  l  do 
wish  Florence  woM  have  accepted  my 
proposals,  that  I  might  have  proved  to 
this  world  how  little  I  notice  it.  But, 
however,  the  thiog  is  done :  we  are  se- 
parated for  ever.  Florence  will  become 
the  wife  of  some  country  curate^  or 
apothecary,  or  sotd-less  fellow,  who  will 
never  know  how  to  appreciate  her  worth, 
whilst  /shall  live  a  solitary  isdated  being, 
burdensome  to  myself,  and  useless  and 
disgusting  to  others.  Such  are  the 
effiscts  of  pride  !'* 

Thus  soliloquized  Fitzosbert,  and  hav- 
ing mentally  harangued  thus  far,  he  re- 
coUected  it  would  be  extremely  proper 
for  him  to  send  a  fere  well  note  to  Flo- 
rence ;  and  though  his  pride  was  still  so 
unsubdued  that  he  would  not  make  any 
concession,  he  had  a  secret  pleasure  in 
conjecturing  that  ther^  still  was  a  latent 

E reference  in  her  breast     His  note  was 
riefly  thus : — 

^  Mr.  Fitzosbert  Imis  the  honour  of  pre- 
gentinghis  farewell  compliments  to  Miss 
Acton,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  return- 
ing her  bis  thanks  for  the  very  unequivo- 
M?  manner  in  which  she  has  declared  her 
sentiments. 
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*^  Mr.  fitzosbert  has  the  honour  of 
wishing  Miss  A.  all  the  felicitj  imagi- 
nable,'' 

^'  Rolands^  Thursday  Morning.^ 

To  this  the  following  answer  was  re- 
turned :— 

«^  Miss  Acton  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  and  her  wishes  for  his 
health  and  happiness.^ 

^  Fdlotos  Ci>Uege^  Thursday  Morning.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Florence  dismissed  her  letter  to  Mr. 
Fitzosbert,  and  then  sat  down  to  reflect 

"Here  I  have  refused,''  thought  she, 
"one  of  the  first  private  gentlemen  in  the 
kingdom :  unexceptionable  in  point  of 
figure,  age,  and,  above  all,  in  mind. 

•'What  would  the  world — what  would 
my  mother  say,  if  they  knew  this  ? — 
They  would  both  condemn  me,  for  they 
could  not  understand  my  reason ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  most  certainly  do  well  to  for- 
get that  such  a  thing  has  ever  been. 

"  Well,  certainly,  Mr.  Fitzosbert  must 
have  entertained  a  strong  regard  for  me, 
as  he  expresses  it — ^let  me  see,  what  does- 
he  say  ?  '  /  cfo  not  pretend  that  I  am  blind 
to  the  unavoidable  mortification  the  comneo 
tion  of  YOUR  family  with  my  own  will  «n- 
tail  on  me,  but  I  would  urge  this  considera^ 
tion — seeing  it  all^  as  I  do  see  it^  in  its  true 
colours^  have  I  not  a  greater  claim  on  your 
gratitude  by  demonstrating  a  regard  which 
renders  even  these  Hneonvemences  but  minor 
*  eonsidercOions  ?'' 

"There  is.  some  truth  in  that  argu- 
ment, however,  ^ut  ought  he  to  mark 
vouR  family  so  emphatically  ?    What  abo* 
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uinable  pride  dp  those  repeated  strokeii 
of  the  pen  demonstrate* 

^^  At  all  events,!  have  done  r^ht  in  re- 
fusing him. 

*' There  was  Mr.  Hayyirood,  the  heir 
to  a  Viscountcy,  of  a  family  almost  as  an- 
cient as  Mr.  Fitzosbert's,  and  more  noble ; 
he  never  uttered  a  reflection  of  this  kind, 
or  any  thing  approaching  to  it.  He  left 
all  sense  of  obligation  to.  me,  and  if  I  had 
not  considered  myself  as  obliged,*  would 
never  have  told  me  I  ought  to  havp  done 
so.  But  this  man  kindly  points  out  the 
immense  difference  between  himiself  and 
me,  and  then  iBsi8t3  on  this  conviction  as 
a  proof  of  greater  love  on  his  own  part. 

^^  There  is  a  point  to  be  considered  be- 
tween Mr.  Haywood  tod  him ;  whether  it 
be  the  greater  proof  of  affection  not  to 
discover  the  disadvantages  annexed  to  thi^ 
possession  of  the  person  beloved,  or  being 
fully  aware  of  them,  still  to  persist  in  the 
desire  of  possessing  her. 

^^  Abler  casuists  than  I  am  must  solve 
this  question  :  but  I  am  sure,  /  should  be 
much  more, liable  to  rush  into  danger 
with  my  eyes  shut,  than  li  I  were  to  see 
the  difficulties,  for  then  some  very  great 
reward  only  could  impeK  me  to  essay 
them." 

When  Florence  had  cogitated  thus  far, 
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the  note  mtiiiiatiDg  Fitzosbert's  iDtended 
departure,  was  brought  to  her.  Without 
a  oioBieDt's  hesitation  she  despatched 
the  answer  mentioned  in  a. preceding 
page. 

.  ^^WeW  continued  she«  pursuing  her 
reflections  on  her  pillow,  ^^  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  people's  manner  of  showing 
their  preference,  certainly;  now  here  was 
young  Mr.  Haywood ;  I  refused  him ; — 
very  weU,  he  resolved  to  try  wl^tber 
time  and  assiduity  could  not  vanquish  my 
objections. 

^  But  Mr.  Fitzosbert  tries  no  sudi 
remedy.  No,  believe  me,  he  flies  off  at 
the  first  word,  glad,  |>erbaps,  that  I  did 
not  take  him  at  his  :  proud  to  the  vejy 
,Ja$t!  Well,  it  certainly  was  very  proper 
to  refuse  hinu'' 

Florence  went  to  sleep  without  know- 
ing in  what  this  great  propriety  consisted. 
Florence  had  her  dreams  too,  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  train  her  thoughts 
had  taken.  At  one  time  she  fancied  her- 
self ascending  a  rugged  hill  with  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, whose  steps  sne  was  obliged  to  sup- 
portf  and  from  whose  path  she  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  the  stones :  at  another 
time,  Fitzosbert  waa  her  companion ;  he 
chose  for  her  the  safest  ascent,  carried  her 
over  the  difficult  place%  and  conducted 
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iier  in  safety  to  thesummit;— *what  woiv 
ders  were  to  reward  their  toil,  Florence 
Wdis  prevented  from  ascertaining,  by  beii^ 
at  that  moment  awakened  by  a  servant- 
maid,  who  presented  a  letter. 

The  girl  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
bringing  a  candle  with  her,  and  Florence, 
with  a  throbbing  heart,  opened  the  note : 
^  Perhaps  he  will  not  go  after  all,^^  thought 
she. 

The  lines  stie  read  were  these  : 
**  Dear  Sister, 

^  Father  is  dying,  and  if  you  would 
like  to  see  him  alive,  would  have  you 
come  with  all  convenient  speed.  Have 
sent  our  chaise  to  bring  you  to  the  farm, 
as  perhaps  It  may  not  be  exactly  agreea- 
ble to  the  great  Lady  youVe  with,  to  lend 
you  her  carriage.  Fanny  and  mother  are 
lA  great  trouble ;  I  remam, 
Your  affectionate, 
but  afflicted  brother, 

James  Simpson*'^ 

Rolands  Farm. 

Whatever  disappointment  Florence 
felt  on  first  perceivmg  that  the  band  wri- 
ting of  the  note  was  not  that  she  had  ex- 
pected, was  no  longer  thought  of,  when 
she  read  the  contents* 
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With  .all  iungpaable  speed,  assisted  by 
the  maid  servant,  she  equipped  herself; 
and  leaving  a  verbal  farewell  to  Lady 
Cardonnel,  requesting  the  girl  to  pack 
up  her  clothes,  promising  to  senci  for 
them  in  the  course  of  the  day,  sh^  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  giving  one  last 
sigh  to  the  magniQcence  she  was  quit- 
ting, mounted  into  the  vehicle,  where  sat 
the  man  who  was  to  drive* 

Whoever  h^  arisen  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  sun  has  dispelled  the  mist 
of  a  hazy  atmosphere,  must  know,  that 
the  depression  of  the  spirits  is  equal  with 
and  increases  in  proportion  to  the  chill- 
ness  of  the. body.  Fbroiice.was  going 
on  a  melancholy  errand ;  hex  mind  was 
also  disturbed  by  the  incidents  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  drawing  her  veil  over 
her  face,  she  indulged  in  a  copious  flood 
of  tears. 

The  sun  was  just  appearing  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  horizon  when  they  passed 
Rolands  Hall ;  a  groom  was  walking  a 
horse  beibre  the  gate  ;  in  a  few  moments 
a  person  equipped  in  a  travelling  dress 
came  forward,  spoke  to  the  grootn, 
sprang  on  the  horse,  waved  his  hand  to 
the  wmdow,  and  then  galloped  off.  The 
figure  was  Fitzosbert's. 

"He  is  gone!"  said  Florence  to  ber^ 
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seify  and  her  sobs  became  louder,  and  her 
tears  more  copious. 

During  the  remainder  of  her  short 
ride,  her  ideas  wandercid  from  her  father 
to  her  lover,  from  her  mother  to  Lady 
Cardonnel,  from  vulgaritj  to  gentility, 
and  from  gentility  to  her  dying  father 
again,  with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  once 
littracted  to  that  point,  they  continued 
firm  until  the  vehicle  stdpt. 

The  window  shutters  were  half  open* 
ed:  the  mastiff  run  the  length  of  his  chaid, 
and  growled  at  the  intruders ;  then,  as  if 
recognising  the  faces  of  friends,  whined 
piteously,  and  retreated  to  his  kennel, 
Florence's  heart  was  full,  and  in  scarcely 
articulated  sounds,  she  faintly  inquired  of 
her  brother-in-law,  who  came  to  assist 
her  in  alighting,  if  all  were  over  ? 

**  Yes,''  was  the  reply, 

Florence  thought  it  unfeeling; — she 
Was  mistaken;  Mr.  Smpson  was  a  good 
farmer,  and  a  charitable  man ;  but  he  had 
no  idea  of  preparation  in  cases  of  this  kind;  - 
he  knew  the  worst  must  be  told  some 
time»  and  why  not  at  first  as  well  as  at 
last  ?— 

The  grief  of  Mrs.  Hicks  was  clamorous, 

nevertheless  it  was  sincere,  and  those  who 

affirm,  that  mute  grief  is  always  the  most 
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excessive,  hare  not  studied  the  human 
mind  in  all  its  gradations.  ^      i 

In  the  course  of  three  days,  ]^r.  Hicks 
was  buried ;— but  amongst  those  who  at- 
^  tended  his  funeral  was  one  whom  Flo- 
rence did  not  recollect  to  ha?e  seen  be- 
fore, .  .- 

His  name  was  Dumenit,  and  he  had 
beeii  sent  for  to  assist  on  this  melaoeho/f 
occasion,  as  sole  executor  of  the  decea&eo.     i 

This  gentleman  was  a  distant  relatitpn  ' 
to  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Hicks;  eveiy 
body — that  is,  all  those. who  had  heard 
the  affair  mentioned,  wondered  that  he 
should  be  appointed  executor: — ^but  there 
was  no  accounting  for  people's  fancier 
and  as  Mr.  Dumenil  was  a  rich  maJ, 
and — moreoyer — ^a  bachelor^  why,  after 
,all,  there  was  nothing  very  wonderfnl  in 
it.  Though,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Simpsoo, 
the  son-in-law  was  as  good*  a  man  as 
needs  be ;  but  theft  it  was  as  well  opt  to 
leave  the  mother  and  sister  too  much  in 
his  power. 

So  said  the  gossips  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  no  one  besides  interfered  in 
the  business. 


*  If  the  reader  haj  read  Lorcr's  Vows,  he  will  recollect,  that 
IB  an  answer  to  a  Question  of  Amelia's  concemiag  the  meanmg 
of  the  word  "g-oorf,"  the  Count  says,  **  in  France  it  means  so 
and  so,  in  Spain  so  and  so,  and  in  Enrland  it  raeaqy  a  rUh  mm,'' 
or  words  to  that  offccl. 
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Mr.  Dumenil  appeared  more  than  fifty- 
.  five,  and  from  a  Wbit  of  stooping,  very 
much  shorter  than  he  really  v^as.  His 
countenance  was  not  unpleasant,  and 
Florence  thought  it  might  once  have 
beeti  called  handsome.  But  Florence 
was  a  partial  observer:  Mr.  Dumenil 
had  received  her  into  his  favour. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  farmer  Hieks, 
his  wife  was  entitled  to  the  interest  of 
three  thousand  pounds  during  the  term 
of  her  natural  life ;  at  her  demise  it  was 
to  be  divided  equally  between  his  chil- 
dren, or  iti  case  of  one  dyin^,  the  other 
was  to  be  sole  heiress.  Beside  this,  he 
bequeathed  them  one  thousand  pounds 
each,*  to  be  holden  in  trust  for  them  and 
their  issue  by  Mr.  DumeniC 

This  gi^i^tleman  was  inclined  to  do 
something  more;  Fanny,  he  said,,  was 
well  provided  for,  having  a  husband  in 
Nourishing  circumstances ;  Mrs.  Hicks 
was  equal  to  the  management  of  her  own 
estate  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
her  son-in-law,  and  Florence  would  be 
rather  a  hindrance  than  an  assistance  to 
[*  her. 

I  What  he  proposed  therefore  was,  to 
adopt  Florence,  having  no  nearer  rela- 
tion, and  being  at  times  exceedingly  dull 
at  his  old  mansion  in shire. 
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Mt9^  Hicks  cheerfuHjff  MMnteii,  nor 
,W&8  Florence  less  pleasra  :  the  mdnneris 
and  appearance  of  Mr.  Diimenil  were 
those  of  a  gentleman,  bis  8t)rle  of  liTing 
was  said,  to  oe  in  unison  with  tfaem,  and 
a  change  of  scene  would  be  particularljr 
grateful  to  Florence  at  this  period: 

Mr.  Dumenil  agreed  to  remain  at  the 
farm  during  the  next  three  weeks,  and 
during  this  time  she  paid  her  farewell 
visits. 

First  she  called  on  Ladj  Cardonnel, 
l>ecause  her  house  was  the  least  agreea- 
ble. 

In  the  ordinary  sitting-room,  Ladj 
Leslie,  her  daughterly,  Ladjr  Fellows  and 
the  Viscountess  were  seated. 

The  latter  lady  had  no  tt^^  for  Hd- 
rence  now,  and  therefore  did  not  affect 
a  degree  of  affection  she  did  not  feel. 

"  Why,  Miss  Acton,  your  swain  has 
deserted  you  af  last,  it  seems,"  said  La- 
dy Jemima  Waldegrave,  who  imieigined 
the  loss  of  a  lover  was  as  important  t6 
every  body  as  it  was  to  herself. 

"  My  father  is  dead,  my  Lady,'^  an- 
swered Florence,  turning  a  tearful  but 
stern  eye  on  hev^-^or  once— abashed  in- 
quisitor. 

«  Dear  me !  how  shocking  V^  said  La- 
dy Anna  ;/^  I  can  imagine  how  great 
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must  have  been  the  shock  your  filial  feel- 
ings sustained  when  the  chord  of  life  was 
rent  asunder,  my  dear  Miss  Acton* 
Memory  still  portrays  too  faithfully  the 
agony  that  rent  my  heart  when  Lord 
Leslie^s  spirit  took  its  flight  to  better  re- 
gions." 

*'  My  dear  Anna,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  you  must  not  measure  Miss  Acton's 
feelings  by  yours ;  there  can  be  no  possi** 
ble  resemblance  between  Mr.  Hicks  and 
the  Earle  of  Leslie," 

"  Except  that  both  returned  to  their 
parent  dust,"  said  Florence,  in  vain  stri- 
ving to  repress  her  emotion;  "  you  for^ 
Set,  Madam,  that  death  levels  the  paltry 
istinctions  of  title,  raiik,  or  fortune :  at 
that  moment  he  who  has  lived  the  best, 
is  most  worthy  ^  envy." 

^  Vastly  troo,"  said  Lady  Fellows, 
^y  Vm  sure.  Miss,  you  speaks  like  a  orr- 
ncfe,*  and  that's  vhat  I  and  Sir  Jacob 
often  converses  about.  I  hopes.  Miss, 
as  your  good  father  died  vorth  something 
to  keep  your  head  above  vater,  because 
it's  money  makes  the  mare  to  go  now-o'- 
days,  ancl  I  never  seed  nobody  do  much 
good  without  it."  ^ 

"  My  father  ac^swered  the  expectations 
of  his  family^  Madam." 

♦  Ofacle. 


> 
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**  Veil,  Pm  sure  Tm  vastly  glad  to  hear 
that :  my  uncle,  Mr.  Justice  FentcMi,  a6 
died  vorth  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  lived  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
Yon  hundred  a  year,  and  ve  all  thought 
he  vasnH  vorth  more  than  his  business — 
he  vas  as  respectable  a  tallow-chandler 
as  you  shall  meet  with  in  the  whole  city. 
So  you  see  he  did  not  answer  our  expecta- 
tions, and  ve  vasn't  wery  sorry.** 

^  I  presume  that  was  not  the  case  with 
Mr.  Hicks?**  said  Lady Cardonnel, in  ah 
inquiring  tone;  and  then  continuing,^! 
suppose^  Miss  Acton,  we  are  to  consider 
you  as  the  cause  of  Mr.  Haywood's  de- 
parture ;  pray,  are  you  aware  tliat  Mr. 
Fitzesbert  is  no  longer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?** 

*^  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  it,  mj 
Lady.** 

^Indeed!  well,  I  believe  we  omitted 
forwarding  his  P.  P.  C.  card  to  you ;  vre 
received  one  directed  for  you,  amongst 
several  others ;  for  of  course,  after  ba- 
ying resided  so  long  under  the  same  roof, 
politeness  compelled  him  to  notice  you 
thus."  ^  _ 

Florenqe  was  not  partidularly  foind  of 
subjecting  herself  to  insults;  she  there- 
fore immediately  bade  her  polite  hostess, 
and  her  no  less  polite  guests,  farewell. 
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Mr.  Simpson  bad  lent  Florence  bis.gig 
and  servanti  to  make  these  callsi  and  she 
proceeded  next  (o  Fauconberg  Castle. 
.  The  magnificentf  and  in  some  places 
almost  ruinous  structure  told  the  observer 
such  a  tale  of  mortality,  that  Florence  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  regard  it  with  com- 
posure. *'  Such  is  man !"  thought  she, 
^^  in  the  vigour  pjf  nianhood,  how  often 
he  forgets  tnat  he  must  fade  thus !'' — 
'  The  interior  was  widelv  dffierent  from 
the  external  aspect ;  happmess  and  cheer- 
fulness reignedf  throughout ;  Rosa  was  as 
happy  as  a  human  being  can  be,  and  re* 
ceived  Florence  tsritb  ail  that  warmth  of 
affection  which  she  displayed  to  everj 
one  she  loved. 

We  do  not  detail  their  parting  sceneic 
Florence  quitted  the  castle  in  tears ;  and 
crossing  the  spacious  hall,  sighed  as  she 
wondered  if  Mr.  Fitzosbert's  residence 
of  Haut-lieu,  wasfi^  magnificent. 

Her  visit  to  Beauclair  was  the  most 
unpleasant : — not  because  the  behaviour 
of  the  family  ws^  less  affectionate  than 
usual,  but  because  it  occasioned  certain 
reminiscences,  that  were  at  this  time  par- 
ticularly painful. 

It  was  paid  however,  and  Florence, 
with  ^  heart  somewhat  heavier,  returned 
to  Rdlands  Farm. 
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Mn  Williams  had  consented  to  yield 
Florence  to  Mr.  Dumenil  the  more  wil- 
lingly, because  at  this  time  a  widowed 
sister  died,  and  bequeathed  to  his  care  a 
large  family. 


From  Charles  Fiizosbert  To  Major 
Herbert. 

**  You  will  see  by  the  date,  that  I  have 
left  Rolands,  Herbert ; — Yes !  I  am  now 
many  miles  from  thence,  many  miles  from 
Florence  Acton-^deserted,  and  alone. 

"  *  I  am  writing  to  you  from  the  mise- 
rable parlour  of  a  miserable  littte  place 
called  a  public  house;  the  beauties  of  a 
mud'Wall  bound  my  prospect,  which  in- 
deed is  scarcely  perceptible  on  account 
of  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  immense  volumes  of  smoke,  that,  is- 
suing from  the  chimneys  of  half  a  dozen 
thatched  cottages,  appear  concentrated 
in  one  focus  Just  before  my  window.  A 
score  of  hali-dressed  ufehins,  with  their 
porringers  of  milk,  are  shouting  most 
manfully  over  against  me,  amusing  them- 
selves at  intervals  with  throwing  moisten- 
ed clay  agd  sand  at  my  window ;  the  girl, 
virho  acts  in  the  treble  capacity  of  waiter, 

*  The  subsequent  descriptiea  ii  a  fact 
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scullion,  and  ostler,  is  exerting  the  voice 
of  a  stentpr,  desiring  them  to  desist,  and 
they  are  deriding  her  threats  and  intrea- 
ties.  The  wind  is  chill,  and  gains  free 
admission  into  this  apartment,  through  a 
broken  pane,  and  a  door-place  deprived 
of  the  door.  I  asked  the  landlady  the 
reason  of  this  privation;  "Please  your 
Honour,'^  said  she,  ^^  the  wood  was  so 
scarce  last  winter,  we  were  obliged  to 
take  the  old  door  for  fuel." 

"  Why  did  not  you  get  another  ?" 

*'  Please  your  Honour,  the  times  are  so 
bad!" 

"  You  would  be  amused  to  hear  the 
various  questions,  to  which  this  decisive 
answer  is  returned.  I  observed  the  girl 
blowing  the  ^re  with  her  mouth;  her  oc« 
cupation  seemed  to  place  her  in  such  dan- 
ger of  suffocation, that  Icould  not  avoid  in- 
quiring, why  she  did  not  use  the  bellows  ? 

**'  The  times  are  so  bad,  we've  got 
none^  an'  please  your  honour.' 
-  **  Some  time  afterwards,  I  asked  for  my 
breakfast" 

***  The  kettle  does  not  boil,'  was  my 
answer. 

"  *It  is  very  late:  how  comes  it  that 
you  did  not  get  it  ready  sooner  ?  . 

"  *  The  times  are  so  bad,  Sir.' 

Vol.  II.  18 
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"  *  And  what  in  the  name  of  Heaven^ 
have  the  times  to  do  with  the  teakettle  ?' 

"  It  wants  sidings  please  your  Honour, 
and  mistress  can't  afford  to  have  it  done 
till  times  are  better." 

"  In  short,  this  answer  is  brought  in  on 
all  occasions  alike,  and  some  more  ridicu- 
lous than  those  I  have  already  cited. 

**  My  letters  were  not  used  to  be  fil/ed 
with  such  anecdotes  as  these :  cannot  you 
conjecture,  that  they  have  their  source 
in  an  unwillingness  to  relate  my  humiliar 
tion  ? 

"  Cannot  you  spare  me  the  pain  of  tell- 
ing you,  that  /  am  a  rejected  man,  en- 
during, at  this  moment,  all  the  tortures 
of  disappointed  liffection   and   wounded 
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"  At  least  Florence  Acton  must  be  dis- 
interested :  I  rejoice,  thnt  she  has  redeem- 
ed the  character  of  woman  from  unjust 
aspet^sion — well,  no  m'atter ! — if  s  all  over 
now  I — I  have  suffered  my  pride  to  gai«: 
sijch  a  mastery,  that  I,  m  my  turn,  am  its 
slave. 

*^  I  am  going\  I  know  not  whither! — 
I  care  not  !--rI  had  hoped  to  have  been 
happily  domesticated  at  Hautlieu-Hall 
this  next  summer! — But  that  is  all  over, 
and  my  steward  and  my  servants  must  oc- 
cupy it  as  usual. 

"  Behold  me,  then,  at  length,  a  Ba- 
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chelor  irrevocably : — ^how  changed  is  the 
face  of  things  ! — -"A  few  months  since  I 
contemplated  v  the  prospect  before  me 
with  content;  but  now,  what  lately  ap- 
peared smiling  fields  and  verdant  plains, 
IS  transformed  into  barren  heaths  and 
rugged  mountains. 

"  I  am  melancholy,  but  I  «till  am 
proud : — so  proud,  indeed,  that  I  will 
finish  my  letter,  lest  even  my  friend  Her- 
bert should  suspect  me  of  an  unworthy 
weakness. 

♦*  In  happiBess  or  misery,  believe  me, 
my  dear  Major,  thine  ever, 

"Charles  Fitzosbbrt.'' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Like  many  preceding  mornings,  that 
on  which  Florence  commenced  her  jour- 
ney with  Mr.  Dumenil  was  dull  and 
damp :  the  trees  were  nearly  deprived  of 
their  teaveS)  and  the  few  that  yet  de- 
pended from  the  boughs  had  lost  the 
glowing  tint  of  autumn,  and  bore  traces 
of  winter's  embrowning  hand.  The 
road,  at  first,  lay  over  ^n  extensive  tract 
of  country  usually  called  a  heathy  which 
had  been  but  lately  inclosed,  and  there- 
fore had  received  but  little  embeliishment 
from  the  hand  of  the  cultivator. 

The  bells  were  ringing  a  gay  peal  as 
she  passed  through  the  village  of  Hatter- 
wick  ;  those  bells,  that  had  a  few  weeks 
before  tolled  the  requiem  of  her  departed 
father ! — and,  however  vulgar  Mr.  Hicks 
might  have  been,  Florence  felt,  that  he 
had^  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  fulfilled 
the  relative  duties  of  his  situation. 

The  pupils  of  a  day-school  were  going 
*'  with  shining  morning  face,  creeping 
like  snail,  unwillingly  to  school;"  they 
dropt  a  courtesy  to  the  occupants  of  the 
plain  charriot,  and  passed  on  envying  aftd 
envied ! 

Mr.  Beauclair's  mansion  appeared  at  a 
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distance,  through  a  oohle  wood :  Flo- 
rence fancied,  she  could  discern  the  very 
spot  where  she  last  saw  Fitzosbert,  as  she 
relumed  from  Fellows  College. 

"  So  much  for  pride  !''  thought  she ; 
^^  I  have  sacrificedf  much  to  his  and  my 

Quitting  Hatterwick,  their  route  lay 
in  a  northern  direction ;  the  prospect  was 
bounded  by  rocky  hills,  which,  rising  in 
a  dimly  blue  line  stemed  to  mingle  With 
the  duo  clouds.  No  cottagers  were  sing- 
ing to  beguile  their  labour,  neither  were 
the  birds  carolling  in  the  air.  An  omi- 
nous flight  of  crows  was  the  only  object 
that  relieved  the  undeviating  sameness 
of  road  for  a  space  of  five  whole  miles. 

Tired  of  listening  to  the  monotony  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  cracking  of  the  pos- 
tilion's whip,  Florence  turned  to  address 
her  companion.  He  had  thrown  himself 
into  his  corner  as  far  back  as  possible ; 
and  with  eyes  half  closed,  was  observing 
her  countenance. 

She  spoke  to  him,  but  he  returned  no 
answer ;  and,  conjecturing  that  4ie  might 
possibly  be  fatigued  with  early  rising,  she 
resigned  herself  once  more  to  unpleasant 
reflections. 

But  the  reflections  of  a  young  mind, 
and  one  that  was  naturally  disposoi^to 
18* 
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"  hope  all  things,^'  will  Dot  be  always  ua- 
pleasant.  Florence  meiatally  moralized 
on  the  pride  that  had  prompted  Mn 
Fitzosbert  to  make  his  proposals  in  sueh 
a  manner,  that  her  pride  would  not  allow 
her  to  accept  them:  with  the  clearest 
logical  precision,  she  discovered  that  all 
human  misery  had  its  origin  in  pride,  and 
that  it  was  a  sentiment  totally  unworthy 
a  generous  mind. 

^^  I  should  have  thought  on  all  this  be- 
fore !'^  said  she  to  herself;  and  theo  came 
the  reflection,  ^^  it  is  never  too  late  to 
amend.'' 

Here  was  an  abundant  source  of  con- 
solation :  if  the  position  were  true,  it  was 
a  natural  inference,  that  Mr.  Fitzosbert 
might  eonquer  his. 

And  if  he  did  conquer  it,  of  all  proba- 
ble things,  the  most  probable  certainly 
Wa99  that  he  would  renew  his  proposals. 

As  this  idea  came  across  her  mind,  Flo- 
rence gave  a  sudden  bound  that  discom- 
posed her  companion. 

"What  are  you  doing,  child?'' 

*'  Nothing,  sir,  only  observing  a  curious 
plant,  that  grows  under  the  hedge,  and 
bears  a  very  pretty  flower." 

"  I  thought  we  were  entering  Lon- 
don." 
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^^ London^  sir?  Are  we  not  goiDs:  to 
-shire?"  ^     ^ 


**  Oh,  aye,  true ;  I  bad  forgotten ;''  and 
strange  as  Mr.  DumeniPs  assertion  may 
appear,  it  was  nevertheless  true* 

Mr.  Dumenil  was,  what  is  usually  call^ 
ed,  an  absent  man :  now,  though  Florence 
had  been  almost  continually  in  his  society 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  she  had  not 
before  made  this  discovery. 

Mr.  Dumenil  was  naturally  inclined  to 
indolence  ;  inattention  to  passing  occurren- 
ces had  produced  n^^ence  of  mind  i  he  had 
no  wife ;  he  had  no  children ;  he  was 
destitute  of  stimulus  to  exertion*  and  he 
lived  in  all  the  idleness^  or  if  the  reader 
choose  to  substitute  another  word,  in  all 
the  comfort  of  a  bachelor. 

Mr.  Hicks's  concerns  roused  him  for  a 
time  from  habitual  lassitude ;  when  these 
were  arranged,  he  formed  the  project  ot 
adopting  Florence  Acted;  this  and  his 
journey  had  kept  him  in  a  state  of  activi- 
ty, and  until  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  comer  of  his  chariot,  he  banished  his 
usual  supineness. 

But  when  his  object  was  attained ;— - 
when  nothing  more  was  to  be  desired  ;-— 
when  all  the  bustle  of  arrangements,  fare- 
wells, and  departure  was  over,  his  incen- 
tive to  exertion  had  also  passed  away. 
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Some  people  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Dumenil  Mras  unbappj,  but 
others  averred,  that  a  man  who  possess- 
ed ample  independence,  and  who  was  al« 
so^unincumbered  with  a  wife  or  familj, 
could  not  possibly  be  so. 

Florence  had  thought,  he  sometimes 

wandered  abruptly  from  one  subject  to 

another^  but  the  idea  of  his  being  subject 

to  absence  of  mind,  had  never  occurred 

,  to  her. 


;  The  country  now  began  to  assume  a 
totally  different  aspect. 

A  bright  October's  sun  dispersed  the 
mists,  and  gave  even  to  leafless  trees  a 
cheerful  appearance:  it  shone  too  on  nu^ 
merous  vanes  thatappear'ed  in  aline  with, 
or  higher  than,  adjacent  trees,  diversify- 
ing the  qow  extensive  prospect.  An  ed- 
dymg  stream  gradually  expancfed  from  a 
contracted  source  into  a  noble  river ;  blue 
mountains  still  skirted  the  horizon  :  and, 
in  short,  whatever  is  picturesque  appear- 
ed here. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  increased, 
Florence's  spirits  were  elevated,  and  when 
the  carriage  drew  up  before  a  sonJl  pub- 
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lie  house,  she  was  more  than  serene — she 
was' cheerful. 

Florence  did  not  alight,  but  amused 
herself  with  observing  the  country,  whilst 
the  horses  and  postilion  were  refreshed : 
Mr.  Dumenil  did  not  stir  from  his  corner, 
but  Florence  hazarded  a  remark,  on  the 
excellent  situation  in  which  a  gentleman^s 
house  stood. 

Mr.  Dumenil  indolently  turned  to  view 
it :  "  a  pretty  place  enough,''  said  he,  and  ! 
as  he  leaned  irom  the  window,  he  drop- 
ped his  gloves.  His  postilion  picked  them 
up,  and  put  them  in  at  the  window. 

Mr.  Dnmeuil  drew  them  on ;  they  had 
fallen  into  what  an  Irishman  would  call 
^^  a  Aate  little  bog,''  and  had  contracted 
no  small  portion  of  the  clammy  sub? 
stance. 

**J3ear  sir,"  said  Florence,  "do you 
not  see  your  gloves  are  very  dirty  ?" 

"  Are.  they  so  ? — You're  right*;  I  won- 
der what  the  fellow  meant  by  giving  them 
to  me  ;  I  had  better  throw  them  away,'' 
answered  he,  pulling  off  one  of  them  and 
putting  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  great 
coat ;  and  then  forgetting  alike  gloves  and 
postilion,  he  resumed  his  former  situa- 
tion. 

Floreope  did  not  remind  him  that  one 
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still  remained  on  his  hand,  for  she  at  that 
moment  caught  a  glimpse  ol  Fitzosbert's 
ggore  at  the  window  of  the  house. 

He  recognised  her,  and  browed  with 
perhaps  rather  less  pride  than  usual ;  Flo- 
rence was  about  to  return  to  it,  ^but  the 
chariot  drove  off. 


Letter  from  Charles  Fttzosbert^  Msq^ 
to  Major  Herbert. 

*^  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised^  dear 
Major^  to  perceive  by  the  date,  that  I  am 
still  at  this  vile  little  inn;  the  place  is ^ 
certainly  bad  enough,  and  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  heighbouring  gentry,  but  the 
country  is  exceedingly  fipe,  and  you  know 
that  I  never  hesitate  to  sacrifice  personal 
convenience  to  procuiH)  a  favourite  men- 
tal enjoyment 

"  Don't  imagine,  that  I  intend  to  turn 
hermit,  and  to  ramble  about  the  woods, 
sighing  to  the  winds,  and  mingling  my 
tears  with  the  rivulets.  I  am  not  very 
well  adapted  to  this  method  of  prodlaun- 
ing  my  disappointment :  my  heart  is  made 
of  tougher  materials* 
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"  As  to  Florence  Acton,  Major — 
"  I  was  standing  yesterday  at  the  win- 
dow of  my  parlour^  observing  the  pheno- 
menon of  a  chariot,  unable  for  some  time 
to  obtain  aview  of  its  occupants. 

^  An  old  gentleman  leaned  out  of  the 
opposite  window,  and  then  speaking  to 
his  companion,  a  female  bent  jforward ; — 
it  was  Florence  Acton. 

"  Good  heavens  !-^what  motive  could 
induce  her  to  marry  old  age,  when  she 
might  have  wedded  youth  and  wealth,  at 
once  ?  . 

**  The  postilion  was  the  only  attend- 
ant ; — it  could  not  be  superior  wealth, 
therefore,  that  enticed  her.  How  incom- 
prehensible is  woman ! 

"  She  did  not  deign  even  to  return  my 
bow ; — I  am  sure  she  knew  me — and  I 
believe  desired  the  postilion  to  drive  on 
to  evince,  what  she  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  prove  in  her  refusal. 

'^  I  would  enter  the  army.  Major,  for 
L  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do : — 
wealth  is  a  misery :  I  wish  I  had  been 
poor,  I  should  then  have  had  something 
to  do : — I  say  I  would  enter  the  army, 
but  for  that  promise  I  gave  my  father. 

**  I  shall  pursue  my  design  of  travel- 
ling— whither  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I 
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haye  not  myself  determined  ! — ^when  I 
have  settled  the  plan  of  mj  route,  rely 
on  hearing  from  me. 

"  Yours,  ever, 

"  C.    FlTZOSBERT.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Laurels,  which  was  the  name  of 
Mr.  DumeniPs  seat,  was  situated  in  the 
bosom  of  a  woodj  country,  three  miles 
from  the  market  town  of  Cambertree. 

The  mansion  was  a  large  old-fashioned 
building,  handsome  in  the  exterior, 
and  surrounded  with  curiously,  laid-out 
groimds.  Uncouth  figures,  representing 
divinities  of  whom  mjthologists  never 
heard,  were  admitted,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  the  contrast  be- 
tween ^ood  ana  bad  taste.  Somepf  the 
walks  intersected  each  other  at  right 
angles;  some  displayed  the  forms  of  va- 
rious letters,  as  Z,  and  L ;  others  wound 
in  serpentine  evolutions  through  groves 
and  open  plains,  and  by  rivulets  in  laby- 
rinthine maze.  An  Ihdian  pagoda  stood 
^s  the  watch-tower  of  a  Chmese  bridge : 
a  Gothic  summer-house  was  erected  at 
the  distance  of  three  feet  from  an  Italian 
music-room.  In  short  every  whimsical 
contrariety  was  jumbled  together  with- 
out taste,  and  apparently  without  a  de- 
sire of  producing  beauty. 

An  old  house-keeper,  who  had  lived 
in  the  family  since  the  birth  of  its  present 
chief,  and  who  bad  hitherto  exerted  de- 
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spotic  aothoritj  over  the  household,  bj 
no  means  retisned  the  intrusion  of  a  stran- 
ger. She  appeared  in  the  apartment  of 
Florence^  early  on  the  morning  subse- 
qoent  to  her  arrival. 

Florence  could  not  entirely  repress  a 
smile  as  she  contemplated  the  rueful 
countenance  with  which  the  antiquated 
domestic  offered  her  the  keys. 

^^  My  good  Mrs.  Marsden,^'  said  she^ 
^  I  am  not  going  to  deprive  you  of  that 
power  to  wnich  your  prudence  so  well 
entitles  you.  Mr.  Dumenil  does  not  ex- 
pect me  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
bis  family,  and  I  am  too  young  to  under- 
take so  important  a  trust.  Neverthelesa^ 
I  am  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  your  experience,  and  1  beg  you  wiH 
proceed  as  if  I  were  not  here.^ 

The  old  house-keeper's  friendship  was 
thus  secured,  and  she  declared  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  domestics,  that  ^  Miss 
Acton  was  certainly  the  pleasantest  aod 
most  agreeablest  lady  she  could  deaire  to 
have  in  the  house." 

Mr.  DumeniPs  establishment  consisted 
of  two  female  domestics,  besides  the 
house-keeper,  a  footman,  a  butler  who 
also  afficiated  as  valet,  and  the  coachman 
who  had  driven  them  from  Rolands. 

Nobody  knew  the  exact  extent  of  Mr. 
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DumenU's  property;  some  said  it  was 
but  fifteen  hunarecl  a  year;  others  de- 
clared it  was  nearer  seven  thousand,  and 
the  moderate  pronounced  it  to'  be  five. 

Mr.  Dumenii  associated  witli  some 
fox-hunters  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  most  expensive  part  of  his  establish- 
ment was  said  to  be  a  pack  of  the  finest 
hounds,  and  a  small  stud  of  the  best 
horses  in  the  county.  From  these  latter^ 
handsome  poney  was  assigned  to  Flo- 
rence's sole  use. 

Thou||^  Mr.  Dumenii  attended  seve- 
ral convivial  parties,  he  was  never  known 
to  have  been  intoxicated  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  not- 
withstanding some  of  bis  companions  were 
the  best-seasoned  Bacchanals  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Florence  soon  found  that  the  occasion- 
al fits  of  abseiMse  with  which  Mr.  Dume- 
nii was  troubled,  afiected  his  actions 
more  than  his  words;  and  that  they  pro- 
bably arose  firom  having  lived  fi)r  him- 
self alone. 

These  fits,  however,  did  not  affect  Flo- 
rence, for  whether  she  chose  to  work, 
read,  walk,  or  ride,  Mr.  Dumenii  never 
interfered,  except  to  express  his  approba- 
tion. 

This  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  but 
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Florence  had  be^un  to  think  that  there 
might  be  something  better  than  pleasing 
one^s  self,  and  that  was,  pleasing  a  per- 
son one  loves. 

"  If  Fitzosbert  could  see  me  now  !** 
she  would  often  saj^  to  herself;  and  with 
a  sigh  lament  his. pride,  which  had  occa* 
sioned  the  exertion  of  her's. 

There  was  a  village-church  somewfaa^ 
nearer  than  that  of  Cambertree;  Fk>» 
rence  was  satisfied  with  admiring  the 
country  ;  she  cared  little  for  the  generali- 
ty of  its  inhabitants,  and  had  never  yet 
visited  the  market  town. 

One  clear,  frcJsty  morning,  Mr*  Duroe- 
nil  offered  to  attend  her  thither,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  set  off,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  oi  the  tbrmer. 

The  town  consisted  of  two  principal 
streets ;  the  centre  of  the  larger  street 
was  denominated  the  market  place^ 
where  a  dozen  old  women  assembled  on 
a  Monday,  and  half  that  nimiber  o( 
butchers'  stalls  composed  the  market. 

The  precise  spot  where  this  was  to  be 
holden,  was  distmguisbed  by  an  antique 
cross.  A  space  scarcely  large  Enough 
for  the  passage  of  the  three  stagecoaches 
that  ran  through  Cambertree,  was  be- 
tween each  side  of  the  cross  and  the  pave- 
ment There  had  been  a  dispute  between 
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two  parties  of  the  inhabitaQts,  on  the  kn* 
portant  question,  whether  this  cross  were 
aa  ornaqfieot  or  disadvantage  to  the  town; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  should  W 
removed  or  suffered  to  remain. 

The  butter  women,  who  reposed  them* 
selves  and  their  baskets  on  the  steps  that 
ascended  to  the  circular  platform — and 
the  antiquaries,  who  pointed  it  out  as  a 
proof  ot  the  antiquity  of  the  town,  were 
decidedly  for  the  latter  measure. 

The  opposite  party  opposed  jto  these 
arguments,  that  benches  could  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  shop  windows,  which 
would  accommodate  the  market  women 
quite  as  c9mmodiously,and  more  securely, 
than  the  old  cross  would,  because  they 
would  r^ot  be  in  such  imminent  danger 
^f  losing  their  goods  and  their  lives. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  town,  these 
mti-antiquarians  were  of  opinion,  that  its 
present  welfare  was  preferable. 

The  fnobilittf  had  arranged  themselves 
under  different  banners:  on  Sunday  they 
l^rguad,  and  harangued,  and  anathematiz- 
ed each  other,  and  on  Monday^  which  was 
market-day,  they  enforced  their  argu- 
ments, and  harangues,  and  anathemas  by 
blows.  ' 

A  disturbance  of  this  kind  had  arisen 
tp  Its  most  alarming  height)  when  Flo- 
19* 
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rence,  Mr.  Dumeiiil,  nod  his  fricDd  Mr. 
Ormsborougb,  entered  the  town. 

A  party  of  military  had  been  called  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  commsmds  of 
the  constables,  and  half  a  dozen  officers 
were  lounging  at  the  door  of  the  Crdirn 
to  see  how  the  affair  would  terminate. 

Florence  sat  remarkably  well  on  horise- 
back ;  her  figure  was  exactly  adapted  to 
it^  and  had,  during  her  acauaintance  with 
Lady  Cardonnel,  acquired  an  air  of  Sai- 
shion. 

Every  officer  who  has  been  quartered 
tn  a  country  town,  knows  the  importance 
of  a  new  face:  it  serves  to  dissipate  emtia 
—it  gives  occasion  for  talk — in  short,  it 
brings Mrith  it  a  thousand  agreeables, with- 
out which  a  man  on  the  recruiting  ser* 
vice,  who  has  been  used  to  what  is  called 
good  company^  cannot  exist. 

Arm  in  arm  these  military  idlers  sallied 
from  the  door  of  the  Crown,  and  con- 
trived that  their  line  should  extend  di- 
rectly across  the  street 

Florence's  animal,  frightened  at -the 
glare  of  the  scarlet  and  gold,  began  to 
rear ;  she  with  difficulty  preserved  her 
seat,  and  Mr.  Dumenil^  perceiving  at  the      jj 
same  instant  the  cause  and  effect,  felt      I 
himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  very  warm. 

*'  Gentlemen,''  shouted  he,   «*  I  wisfc 
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with  all  mj  heart  you  bad  better  em- 
ployment; can't  you  see  you  frighten 
the  lady  rV 

The  officers  paired  off — some  laughed, 
and  others  said)  ^  Any  thing  to  oblige 
the  lady.'' 

One  of  them,  however,  came  up  and 
deized  the  bridle  of  Florence's  horse. 

"  Zounds,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Dumenil,  be- 
ginning, to  feel  very  hot ^  "  what  dp  you 
mean  by  stopping  the  lady :  'sdeath,  Sir, 
^uit  the  bridle,  or " 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  bein^  intimately 
acquainted  with  Miss  Acton,"  interruptea 
the  young  officer;  "  perhaps  she  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  introduce  me  to  you." 

Florence  was  not  eager  to  do  so ;  she 
was  nevertheless  compelled  to  say,  "Mr. 
Dumenil,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Haywood, 
son  to  Lord  Vere." 

The  acquaintance  was  cotnmenced,  and 
Mr.  Haywood's  design  was  answered. 
He  accompanied  them  fo  the  inn,  and 
then  escorted  Florence  over  tha  town.'' 

"I  think  you  are  surprised  to  see  me 
in  this  dress,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  was 
secure  ffom  being  overheard. 

**  Indeed  I  am ;  1  hoped — that  is,  I 
thought  you  were  on  your  way  to 
France."  * 

^^  I  had  some  intention  of  it,  but  meet^ 
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ii^Vith  my  cousio,  Captain  FrtM^ktoi^, 
before  I  bad  fioallj  determined,  1  obtain* 
ed  my  fa  therms  permission  to  purcbase  a 
vacancy  that  was  in  his  regiment^' 

Florence  did  not  know  what  to  say ; 
she  felt  herself  most  unpleasantly  situated, 
find  quickened  her  pac^  to  overtake  Mr. 
Dumenil. 

Mr.  Haywood  perceived  her  desi^, 
find  endeavoured  not  to  prevent  it^  for 
be  too  wished  to  render  himself  agreeably 
to  Florence's  guardian. 

A  conversation  ensued,  in  which  ihe 
honourable  soldier  displayed  opinions,  so 
much  to  Mr.  Dumenil's  mind,  that  be 
gave  him  an  invitation  to  return  with 
them  to  dinner. 

Haywood  instantly  accepted  it,  and 
smilingly  bowing  to  Florence,  assisted 
her  to  mount. 

Their  ride  to  the  Laurels  was  very 
pleasant ;  so  much  amusing  conversation 
enlivened  them,  that  even  Florence  found 
it  impossible  to  persevere  in  the  reserve 
she  had  marked  out  for  herself. 

On  entering  her  own  dressing-room, 
she  became  anxious  and  uneasy  at  the 
prospect  of  Haywood's,  future  intimacy 
at  her  guardian's.  *^  It  is  npt  honourable 
in  hjm  thu^  to  pursue  me,"  thought  she ; 
*^  {  am  sure  Fitzosbert  would  not  have 
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done  60.  But  strong  minds  always  have 
so  much  more  consideration  than  less 
noble  ones !'' 

She  sat  in  meditation  some  time,  and 
at  length  recollected,  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unpleasant  for  her  to  be  the 
6nlif  female  at  dinner  with  three  gentle- 
men. 

"  A  lucky  thought  this !"  said  she  to 
herself,  ranging  the  bell. 

She  desired  the  maid  servant  who  an- 
swered it,  to  request  Mr.  Dumenil  to  al- 
low her  to  speak  to  him  for  one  minute. 

She  did  not  wait  long  before  he  ap- 
peared. **  What  do  you  w^ant  with  me, 
my  dear  ?''  said  he,  as  he  entered. 

*'Why  I  have  been  considering,  my 
dear  Sir,  that  aa  Mr.  Ormborough  and 
Mr.  Haywood  will  dine  with  you,  per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  take  mine  by 
myself.'' 

**  Oh,  that's  out  of  all  question !  I  am 
aure  Florence,  child,  I  should  not  deny 
you  any  thing  that  was  reasonable  or 
proper ;  but  Veally,  my  dear,  this  is  so 
absurd.  Here  your  dinner  would  be 
cold  before  you  would  get  it,  and  per- 
haps you  would  not  have  exactly  what , 
you  liked.''' 

"  Ob,  Sir,  if  this  be  your  only  objec- 
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tion,  I  am  sure  I  would  much  rather  dine 
by  myself  to-day,  if  you  please." 

^^  But  I  douH  please.  How  can  I  be  at 
the  trouble  of  talking  to  these  gentlemen, 
unless  you  assist  me  now  and  then  ?  Mr. 
Haywood  is  a  very  pleasant  young  man, 
and  I  would  have  you  dine  with  us  by  all 


means." 


**  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it,  Sir,  but 
one  young  woman  is  placed  in  an  %wk* 
ward  situation  with  three  gentlemen.'^ 

"  Well,  child,  you  have  more  consider- 
ation than  I,  it  seems,  ^r  I  should  have 
thought  on  all  this  before.  Here  have 
you  oeen  living  by  yourself  without  a 
soul  to  speak  to  but  such  a  whimsical  old 
fellow  as  myself,  whem  Emma  Ormsbo* 
rough  would  be  glad  to  be  with  you  at 
any  time.  Write  a  npte  for  her-^-no, 
stay,  ril'go  and  ^et  her  father  to  do  it" 

Florence  saw  it  would  be  in  vab  to  o(^ 
fer  farther  objection,  and  therefore  per- 
mitted him  to  depart,  not  very  sorry  at 
theprospect  of  obtaining  a  companion. 

The  Place,  as  Mr.  Ormsbt)rough^s  seat 
was  called,  was  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  Laurels,  and  in  about  an  hour 
Miss  Qrmsborough  arrived. 

Florence  saw  at  the  first  glance,  that 
Emma  was  a  very  fine,  tall,  well-shaped 
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girt,  with  exceedingly  fine  eyes  and  hair, 
and  an  open,  inteihgent  countenance. 

Half  an  hour's  conversation  confirmed 
Florence's  favourable  opinion ;  and  she 
descended  into  the  dining-room  with  her 
new  friend,  enjoying  the  prospect  of  the 
happiness  she  should  in  future  enjoy  in 
her  company. 

Florence  looked  remarkably  well  in  - 
black,  and  animation  became  her  style  of 
countenance  better,  perhaps,  than  pen- 
si  veness  or  dignity.  Haywood  looked 
at  her  with  undisguised  admiration  ;  and 
eeated  himself  by  her  at  table  that  he 
might  assist  her  in  doing  the  honours  of  it 

Emma  Ormsborough  observed  his  as- 
siduous attentions,  and  smiled  once  or 
twice  at  Florence.  Haywood  saw  the 
glance,  and  he  thought,  that  next  to  Miss 
Acton,  she  certainly  was  the  finest  girl  he 
had  ever  seen. 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly — so 
pleasantly  tnat  Mr.  Haywood  forgot  to 
remembtr  it  was  time  to  go,  till  near  mid- 
night. 

Mr.  Dumenil  wad  too  hospitable  to 
suffer  him  to  depart  then,  and  according- 
ly he  agreed  to  pass  the  night  at  the  Lau- 
rels. Mr.  Ormsborough  also  accepted  a 
similar  invitation,  and  the  house-maid  re- 
ceived orders  to  prepare  two  beds. 
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**  Two  beds  !'^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mars- 
den,  the  housekeeper,  as  the  order  was 
repeated  to  her ;  **  two  beds ! — it's  what 
hasn't  been  done  in  the  house  these  Gf- 
teen  good  years.  Good  las  !  how  these 
joung  things  do  turn  every  thing  topsy- 
turvy !  Two  beds ! — the  thing's  impossi- 
ble!— Here's  master,  an  old  Bachelor, 
and  has  lived  a  sober  life  so  long,  I  won- 
der, for  my  part,  he  could  think  of  such 
a  thing.  There's  the  yellow-damask 
room  was  deaned  yesterday^  and  1  saw  a 
great  hole  in  the  bed's  head.  Then  what's 
to  be  done  for  blankets?  Oh  dear !  oh 
dear! — I  was  looking  in  the  chest  but 
yesterday,  and  alt  but  the  sets  in  use  are 
moth-eaten.  Then  it's  the  great  wash 
to-morrow,  and  [  question  if  we  can  raise 

Eillow-cases  enow«  And  then,  there%  the 
olster  belonging  to  the  state  bed,  one 
end  of  it's  all  to  pieces,  and  the  feathers 
are  coming  out !  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  Vm 
sure  the  nine  plauges  of  Egypt  are  no- 
thing to  the  plagues  of  a  Bachelor^ 
house-keeper." 

By  dint  of  scolding  and  bustling,  the 
evils  were  remedied : — the  two  beds  as- 
sumed as  decent  an  appearance  as  it  was 
possible  to  give  them,  and  the  visiters, 
who  had  occasioned  all  Mrs.  Marsden's 
perturbation,  reposed  on  them  in  peace. 
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Florence  retired  toiher  apartjoient  more 
satisfied  with  the  events  of  th<d  day  thaa 
she  had  expected ;  for  some  time,  how- 
ever, her  reflections  kept  her  awake. 

Whether  Florence  Acton's  mind,  hav- ' 
in^  been  so  Jong  unoccupied  except  by 
Fitzosbert,  was  moi:e  eager  to  grasp  at 
some  other  object,  or  whether  she  had 
imbibed  a  portion  of  Lady  CardonnePfi^ 
talents  for  match-making,  we  do  not  pre-^ 
tend  to  say ;  however  it  might  be,  she 
certainly  thought  on  the  possibility  of 
turning  Haywood's  affection  from  her- 
self to  Emma  Ormsborough. 

Those  young  readers  who  have  admi- 
rers, will  best  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
disinterestedness  which  could  meditate 
the  transfer  of  a  lover,  though  only  indif- 
ferent to  her;  they  will  anow  the  difli- 
culty  doubtless,  and  to  grant  the  praise 
is  a  thing  of  course. 

"  If  I  could  bring  this  about,"  thought 
Florence,  ^^and  get  him  to  resign  nis 
commission,  I  should  have  nothing  to  re- 

E roach  myself  with."  If  Mr.  Haywood 
ad  been  killed  in  battle,  no  unprejudi- 
ced person  could  have  accused  Florence  of 
having  hastened  his  death,  for  her  be- 
haviour to  him  had  been  unequivocal  from 
the  very  first. 

"  If  Haywood  were  married,  I  should 
Vol.  II.  20 
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certeinly  be  verj  happy,^'  ^ugfat  Flo- 
rence ;  *^  but  if  Fiteosbert  would  conquer 
his  pride^  I  should  be  much  happier.'^ 

Mr.  Haywood  remained  at  tne  Laurels 
to  breakfast,  and  then  rode  back  to  Cam- 
bertree,  not  thinking  on  Florence  so  ex* 
dusivdy  as  he  had  done  on  his  journej 
thither! 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Miss  Ormsborough  accepted  Florence's 
invitation  to  remain  some  time  at  the 
Laurels,  and  young  Haywood  was  almost 
a  daily  visiter. 

Florence  took  every  opportunity  of 
^showin^  Emma  to  advantage.  MissOrms- 
borougn  had  a  fine  and  well  cultivated 
Toice ;  Haywood  sometimes  accompanied 
her  with  his  flute,  and  sometimes  with  his 
voice.  He  began  to  sit  quite  contented- 
ly if  Florence  left  the  room  for  a  pioment» 
instead,  as  at  first,  of  moving  from  chair 
to  chair,  or  pacing  the  apartment  until  her 
return. 

Our  heroine  had  heard  of  people  being 
sung  into  love^  and  she  thought  her  friends 
were  in  a  fine  way  for  it. 

Haywood  now  isometimes  offered  his 
arm  to  Emma,  whilst  Florence  walked 
by  her  side.  Florence  was  delighted  and 
rejoiced  to  see  that  her  plans  were  in  a 
fair  way  to  succeed. 

When  Haywood  returned  to  his  (quar- 
ters, he  could  not  alwavs  avoid  smiling 
at  the  facility  with  which  he  had  accom- 
modated himself  to  Miss  Ormsborough. 
He  had  coTisidered  his  love  for  Florence* 
immutable  and  eternal,  and  would  have 
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pronounced  the  man  mistaken^  at  least, 
who  could  suggest  the  idea  of  a  change. 

His  brother  officers  rallied  him,  and  de- 
sired«an  introduction ;  but  Haywood  took 
care  that  no  such  introduction  should 
take  place.  He  considered  that  of  all 
monopolies,  that  of  a  young  lady  was  the 
most  desirable. 

One  morning,  when  Florence,  Emma, 
and  he,  were  sitting  in  the  parlour  ik^X 
commanded  a  iriew  of  the  coach  entrance, 
they  were  surprised  to  see  the  groom 
lead  their  horses  ready  accoutred,  up  to 
the  gate. 

Mr.  Dumenil  entered,  and  invited  them 
to  accompany  him  on  an  excursion  to 
see  Bertallan  Hall,  which  was  thought 
the  handsomest  seat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Not  one  objection  was  made,  and  they 
set  oSi 

Florence  contrived  to  keep  as  much 
with  her  guardian  as  possible,  that  Hay- 
wood and  £mma  might  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  together,  and  then  she 
found  leisure  to  observe  Mr.  Dumenil^s 
equipment. 

She  had  before  noticed  that  his  absence 
of  mind  appeared  more  forcibly  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  person  than  in  any  thing ' 
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place  was  not  altogether  a  sinecure. 

Mr.  Dumenil  was,  thanks  to  the  care  of 
honest  Jacob !  equipped  with  extreme 
(propriety,  except  in  one  point-^that  verj 
point  which  had  been  left  to  his  own  dis- 
eretion; — he   wore  the    idiMtical    dirtj 

fIov%   which  Florence   remeinbered  to 
ave  seen  last  at  the  village  inn,  on  the 
moment  of  l^holdingFitzosbert. 

She  became  less  mirthful  instantly,  nor 
could  the  fine  views,  which  adorned  the 
landscape  on  either  side,  excite  her   to 
greater  cheerfulness. 

They  now,  however,  approached  Ber- 
tallan  Hall,  and  Florence  checked  her 
horse,  for  a  moment,  that  she  might  view 
the  Yiohh  building. 

It  was  of  no  modem  architecture,  nei-  ' 
ther  bad  the  dmmtcUions  of  time  stamped 
it  with  the  seal  of  antiauity.  Magnifi- 
cence appeared  on  all  sices,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  elegance  seemed  to  have  presided 
tover  the  disposition  of  the  grounds. 

They  alighted  at  the  door,  aod  the 
housekeeper  appeared  to  conduct  them 
(dver  the  mansion.  It  was  enriched  with 
a  noble  collection  of  paintings,  and  Flo- 
iiBnce,  wj^out  attending  to  the  garrulity 
of  the  attendant,  confined  her  attention 
to  diem,  until  she  heard  the  words,  ^^  Mi^ 
20*. 
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Fitsosbert  is  oot  h^  afmuftc^  as  faisi 
vailts.  and  tenants  wish*'' 

Florence  walked  away  from  the  pbtures 
directly,  and  fron;i  thi^t  moment  became 
assiduously  att^ntire  to  the  housekeeper. 

She  was  very  old«  and  delighted  40  talk 
of  her  master's  family :  Florence'  found 
much  pleasure  in  listening  to  her^raJa- 
tions  of  the  valour  and  goodness  of  tbe 
« Reginalds,  and  Cecils,  and  Charles's^  qC 
the  race.  One  had  been  beheaded  wil^ 
King  Charles  the  First — ^anoAer  was  ia 
the  vessel  that  brought  King  Charles  the 
Second. bapk  to  England — ^a  third  had 
been  an  active  agent  in  ^e  Revoluticm 
— ^in  short,  from  the  time  of  Egbert  the 
Great,  the  De  Osberts  had  been  a  race 
of' ^^  faultless  monsters.^' 

Florence  went  over  the  whole  of  the 
mansion,  of  which,  she  might  have  been 
the  mistress,  and  left  it  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that  if  any  man^s  pride 
.  were  justifiable,  it  wa9  C4»*tainly  Mr.  Fitz« 
osbert's.  Florence  no  longefr  wondered 
at  his  making  his  proposals  as  he  had 
done ; — ^she  wondered  only  that  he  had 
made  them  at  all. 

To  the  great  annoyance  of  Haywood, 
ihey  met  Colonel  Frasier  as  they  re- 
turned ;  he  was  the  commanding  <^cer, 
and    preccB^ly    the   most    disagreeable 
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among8t  tkem,  Haywood  thought.    Me«  ^ 
Tertheless  an  introduction  was  unavoida- 
ble,  and  the  Colonel  returned  with  them 
to  the  Laurels* 

He  remained  with  them  the  whole  of 
the  day;— the  nekt  morning  he  called 
with  Haywood  to  make  inquiries  con- 
eemiog  the  health  of  the  ladies ;  the  next 
and  several  succeeding  ones  he  was  th^re 
also,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
Emma  Ormsboroughwas  the  magnet  that 
attracted  him. 

The  uneasiness  he  felt  on  making  this 
discovery  proved  to  Haywood  the  com-^ 
plete  revolution  of  his  sentiments,  and  he 
would  have  explained  himself  fully  to 
Emma,  but,  from  some  insinuations 
thrown  out  by  Frazier,  he  began  to  ima- 
gine the  Colonel  might  be  preferred. 

Colonel  Frazier  imagined  that  he  was, 
and  began  talking  of  Miss  Ormsborough 
in  the  mes8*room  rather  more  freely  than 
Haywood  liked.  He  remonstrated — the 
Colonel  replied— he  rejoined — ^Frazier 
added  iftsult — Haywood  forgot  their  re- 
lative situations,  and  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion he  struck  his  commanding  officer. 
The  consequence  naturally  was,  he  was 
immediately  put  under  arrest. 

When  these  news  arrived  at  the  Lau- 
rdSf  Eauna  was  conversing  withFlorence« 
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and  receiftng  coBgratuIatiooa  on  ber 
power  oyer  young  Haywood.  Ttmae 
congratuiaticKis  were  sowi  exchange  for 
condolence,  and  Colonel  Frazier  was 
suddenly  transformed  from  a  nlig  good 
sort  of  a  man^  into  a  wicked^  dmgnmg 
wretch. 

Mr.  Dumenil  overcame  his  supine  in- 
activity ;    Haywood    was    reaK>ved    tm 

head-quarters  at ,  to  be  tr^  by  a 

court  martial.  Mr.  Dumenil  rode  after 
him  and  obtained  kn  interview  with  the 
President,  Major  Herbert.  Nothing  could 
be  done :  mthtary  law  must  take  its  force. 

Mr.  Dumenil  returned  home  disap- 
pointed, and  compelled  to  witness  the 
distress  of  Emma :  he  considered  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  unable  to  determine 
on  any  other  expedient,  he  wrote  to  Ma- 
jor Herbert. 

Hi^  messenger  returned  without  an 
answer : — ^the  Major  'was  from  iKime,  but 
was  expected  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

It  was  a  very  fine  star-light  night,  and 
Mr.  Dumenil  sat  with  his  feet  oq  the 
hearth  and  his  head  on  his  knees,  im- 
mersed ra  profound  cogitation.  The  ser- 
vant brought  in  candles,  but  Mr.  Dume- 
nil did  not  desire  the  light,  and  Florence 
and  Miss  Ormsborough  were  contempl^ 
ting  the  stars :  the  candles  were,  then^ 
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fore,  extinguished,  but  remained  on  the 
table. 

^^  It  is  very  strange,'^  said  Mr.  Dume- 
nil  with  a  mournful  voice,  ^^  it  is  unac- 
countably strange  I  do  not  hear  from  Ma- 
jor Herbert" 

Emma  Ormsborough  thought  so  too,, 
and  sighed  profounaly;  F^rence  sat 
mournfully  silent :  perhaps  she  regretted 
the  danger  of  Haywood  alone ;  or  per- 
haps with  that  regret  was  mingled  a  sor- 
row -at  her  loss  ofFitzosbert. 

At  length  a  servant  entered,  and  ac- 
cording to  established  custom,  silently 
laid  a  Tetter  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Dumenil  started  up  with  the  agi- 
lity of  youth,  and  tore  it  open : — the  fire 
did  not  afford  a  light  sufficiently  strong 
to  enable  him  to  read  it,  and  twisting  a 
piece  of  paper,  he  illumed  one  of  the 
candles. 

**  Hey-dav !''  said  he ;  **  where's  the 
letter,  girls r — where  have  I  laid  it? — 
my  memory's  gone  so  completely ! — 
Can^t  you  nnd  it  ?— Heaven  defend  mej 
where  can  it  be  ? — 0(  so  much  conse- 
quence too! — Florence,  Miss  Ormsbo- 
rough,  CMinot  you  se$  it  .^" 

iniey  searched  for  it  in  vain,  and  at 
lakigth  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Do* 
ilMiiil  had  used  it  to  light  the  candle! 
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Complamt  or  remoflistrance  wa$  un- 
availing: the  misfortune  was  irrevocable, 
and  the  absetit  Mr,  Dumentl  threw  htm* 
self  in  despondence  in  his  arm-chair. 

The  hours  passed  away  heavily  enoygh 
— nine,  ten,  eleven  o'clock  came,  and, 
at  length  about  midnight  they  sepa- 
rated. 

*'  Poor  Haywood !"  sighed  Emma,  as 
she  took  her  place  at  the  breakfast  table, 
and  contemplated  the  brilliant  appearanca 
of  the  morning. 

The  rolls  and  butter  went  away  un- 
touched, for  Mr.  Dumenil  had  set  off 

to ^  the  head-quarters,  at  seven 

o'clock. 

To  work,  read,  or  walk,  was  equally 
impossible,  and  they  had  recount  to 
that  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  woman's  best  comforter— ca»»€i8» 
sation  !  or,  as  bachelors  denominate  it-^ 
chatter! 

At  two  o'clock  the  d^r  fawst  open 
and  four  gentlemen  entered. 

First  came  the  recently  liberated  Hay- 
vvood,^/bu;tn^with  health  and  happiness: 
then,  regardless  ofettiqudte^  entered  Mn 
Dumenif: — then  Major  Herbert; — and 
last,  with  a  mien  as  erect  as  usuaU  though 
with  a  countenance  somewhatless  serene 
— ^Fitzosbert ! 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Colonel  Frazier  by  his  airs  of  arro- 
gance, bad  offended  most  of  bis  officers ; 
all  wished  to  chastise  him,  but  none  chose 
to  hazard  his  commission  by  doing  so. 

They  saw  how  the  dispute  between 
him  and  Haywood  would  probably  ter- 
minate, and  therefore  took  care  to  be 
deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  that  they 
mi^t  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  the  latter. 

A  blow  was  given,  but  nobody  saw  it. 

This  was  an  important  point  on  the 
trial,  and  much  in  Haywood's  favour;  but 
there  was  another  circumstance  that  be« 
friended  him  yet  more. 

Fitzosbert  had  yielded  to  his  friend 
Major  Herbert's  persuasions  to  join  him 
at  — — ,  and  arrived  on  the  very  day  that 
Haywood  was  committed  to  custody. 
Herbert,  amongst  other  information  com- 
municated this  which  he  supposed  would 
be  interesting:  the  General  was  too 
much  indisposed  to  attend  personally, 
and  Herbert  was  appointed  his  deputy. 

To  do  a  noble  action  was  exactly  what 
Fitzosbert  was  best  adapted  for:  to  serve 
his  rival  would  afibrd  him  this  oppor- 
tunity :  he  carefully,  therefore,  exammed 
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all  tlie  circamstances  of  the  case,  and 
found  everj  reason  to  hope  for  a  mitt' 
gated  sentence,  at  least 

Fitzosbert  represented  the  facts  to  his 
friend  Herbert,  with  all  the  warm  colour- 
ing of  a  person  deeply  interested,  and 
the  Major  received  an  impression  as 
favourable  to  the  delinquent  as  his  friends 
could  wish. 

Fitzosbert  visited  him  in  his  confine* 
ment,  and  soothed  him  with  balmy  hone; 
and  on  the  night  previous  to  his  trial  aes- 
patched  for  him  a  letter  to  the  Laurels, 
entreating  his  friends  there  not  to  alarm 
themselves,  for  he  had  reason  to  expect 
yery  little  severity.  This  letter  Mr. 
Dumenil  unfortunately  destroyed. 

The  court  assembled,  and  the  prisoner 
was  brought  out ;  the  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, and  first  Captain  P. 

Q.  ^  You  were  present  at  the  mess  on 
Wednesday  the  7th  instant,  I  believe, 
Captain  P. 

Ji.  "  I  was." 

Q.  **  Colonel  Frazier  and  the  Honour- 
able Lieutenant  Haywood  were  present 
also,  were  they  not?" 

^.  ^^  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  they 
were." 

Q.  **  And  between  these  gentlemen, 
viz.  Colonel  Frazier  and  the  Honourable 
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Lieutenant  Haywood,  there  arose  a  dis* 
pute :  can  you  recollect  any  particj^lars 
of  that  dispute  ?'' 

A.  "  I  do  remember  Colonel  Fraziep 
was  taking  liberties  with  the  name  of 
some  young  lady,  and  that  Mn  Haywood 
resented  them.'V 

Q.  *'  Can  you  enumerate  any  particu* 
lars  of  that  conversation  ?" 

Jl.  **  I  cannot : — I  certainly  recollect 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  case, 
but  being  myself  engaged  in  conversing 
with  the  other  officers,  I  did  not  attend 
particularly  to  it/' 

Q.  "  But  certainly  your  attention  must 
have  been  attracted  by  the  vehemence 
which  persons  are  accustomed  to  call  to 
their  aid  in  disputation  ?" 

ji.  ^^  Colonel  Frazier  is  habituated  to 
speak  vehemently,  and  he  so  frequently 
engages  in  controversy,  that  I  the  less 
observed  it  at  that  time." 

Q.  "Do  you  mean  to  infer  from  this, 
that  Colonel  Frazier  is  of  a  quarrelsome 
temperament?'' 

J.  "Yes,  I  do/' 

Q.  "  And  is  the  Honourable  Lieute* 
nant  Haywood  likewise  rash  and  eager  to 
give  or  take  offence  ?" 

A.  "  I  never  observed  that  he  was : 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  generally  so  mild 
Vol.  11.      fc       21 
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^lat  I  am  cwtain  strong  proTOcfitioQ  imtj 
could  have  roused  him  to  GOBMadi(  the 
injury  of  which  Colonel  Frazier  oom- 
plaios.^^ 

Q^  M  You  are  awar^  then,  that  CpIcMiel 
Frazier  has  received  personal  insBtt  ?" 

J.  "  I  hkve  hecn  tojd  so.'' 

Q*  **  You  have  been  told  so  ? — ^Were 
you  not  In  the  mess-rocHB  at  the  time 
that  this  insult  is  stated  to  haye  been 
^ven?'' 

4^  "  I  believe  I  was." 

Q«  ^  Certainly,  then)  you  Biust  have 
Witnessed  it?" 

Ji.  ^^  N09  I  did  not.  I  have  before 
aaid^  I  was  caa^^d  fn  conversatioQ  with 
my  brother  officers  which  prev^ated  me 
from  observing  Colonel  Frazier  and  Lien- 
^ant  Havwood*'' 

Q.  ^^  This  is  very  extraordinary)  Cap^ 
tain  P.?'' 

^.  ^^  It  is  never Uielesss  tjrue. 

Q,  ^^  You  have  stated,  then,  all  yon 
know  of  this  ks:i  ?'' 

j1.  "Nearly- — L remember  that  C^o- 
nel  Frazier  afterwards  complained  of  the 
insult)  and  asked  our  opinion.  We  were 
i;manimous  in  advisfi^  him  to  decide  the 
affair  by  a  duel,  bat  the  Colonel  greotUf 
preferred  settling  the^d^spute  in  a  man- 
msr  1^  dangi^ous  to  himself.'' 


Ca]ptaiD  P.  was  disii^issed,  and  tbaa 
came  m  succession,  Lieutenants  Am  H.9  T. 
atid  Ensigns  B.  and  F.;  their  eviclence, 
however,  amounted  to  exactly  the  same 
as  Captain  P.'s,  aad  as  no  one  pretended 
to  prove  that  the  Honourable  Oeutenant 
Haywood  had  struck  Colonel  Frazier, 
anKi  as  the  CotoneFs  courage  appeared 
doubtful,  the  said  Honoura^l^  Lieute- 
nant Hiijwood  was  deprived  of  his  com* 
mission  only. 

The  said  Honourable  Lieutenant  hav- 
ing entered  the  arii^v  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  conquerii^  an  unfortunate  attachment; 
^^ndas  he  Km  not  xmly  eucceeded  in  his 
design,  but  had  actually  inibibed  mother 
attachment,  he  Ws  perfectly  coiitented 
to  drop  the  Ldeutenmit  and  to  resign  his 
claims  to  the  bewitching  searUt. 

Nilthing  could  equal  the  gratitude  wij 
wbieh  he,  Emma  Ormsborough,  and  ~ 
Dum^iiJ,  overwhelmed  Fit2osbert :  tt 
ascribed  to   him  every  virtue  that 
grmt  and  godlikcf  and  tbaaked  the  c^- 
eunistances  that  had  brought  him  to 
at  so  propitious  a  moment. 

Florence  said  nothing,  but  she  thought 
—too  much,  perhaps. 

It  was  now  four  months  since  she  had 
seen  Fitzosbert,  and  during  those  four 
months  her  sentiments  tot«%rds  him  had 
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gradually  softened  until  she  had  be^uo 
to  love  his  very  fault — even- — ^his  pride. 

On  this  day  of  generaf  rejoicing,  how- 
ever, that  pride  was  seen  no  more.  Filz* 
osbert  was  animated  and  agreeable,  but 
Florence  thought  he  sometimes  looked 
dejected  and  unhappj^^ 

To  her  his  behaviour  was  polite  and 
attentive,  but  not  officiously  so.  He  men" 
tinned  his  having  quitted  Rolands  as  a 
thing  of  course,  and  said  he  was  come  to 
reside  for  some  time  at  Bertallan-hall. 

Mr*  Dumenil  was  warm  in  his  self- 
congratulations,  and  ardently  expressed 
a  wish  that  Mr.  Fitzosbert  woulct  allow 
him  to  cultivate  a  farther  acquaintance. 

Fitzoi^bert  assented,  and  Florence  fan- 
cied she  saw  Major  Herbert  smile  with 
significant  archness  as  he  did  so.      , 

After  this  day,  then,  his  visits  to  the 
Laurels  became  frequent,  sometimes  Ma- 
jor Herbert  and  young  Haywood  accom- 
panied him,  and  sometimes  |ie  came 
alone :  at  every  visit  Florence  expected 
a  return  of  former  pride  and  hauteur ; — 
but  it  appeared  not : — and  now  that  it  no 
longer  obscured  his  brilliancy  of  imagina- 
tion and  sportiveness  of  wit,  he  shone  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  Charles," 
said  Major  Herbert  one  day  as  tb^y  were 
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vHrng  from  the  Laurels,  ^  I  c^oridbe  %%* 
ceesivel  J  glad  to  know,  when  you  iatetid 
to  qr^e.  your  suit  with  that  prodd,  yet 
bumble^— digntted,  yet  modest— witty,  yet 
tender,  Florence  Acton  a  second  time  ^ 
^    "  I  ?— Heavens,  what  an  idea  !^ 

^^  Yes,  a  very  probable  idea,  and  one 
which  I  beliere  has  suggested  itself  t# 
you,"  said  Herbert  drily. 

'*  To  me  ?— Dear  Major,  Are  you  sewi- 
©us  ?" 

**  Ohy  just  as  you  plea(s«-— If  you  wish 
me  to  consider  the  dghs  you  from  time 
to  time  titter,  as  badinc^e^  I  am  quite 
willing  to  do  so." 

^^  Pfotwithstanding  the  pains  I  hare 
taken  to  subdue  my  pride,  I  still  cannot 
endure  the  prospect  of  a  second  refusal." 

^^  Oh,  to  be  sure  not,  atid  I  dare  say,. 
in  that  case,  your  pride  only  would  sui^ 
fer." 

•*  Do  be  serious,  Frank ;  you  cannot 
be  ignorant  how  much  of  my  happiness 
Florence  Acton  has  m  her  power." 

«« I  dare  afinrm  she  would  not  be  sorry 
to  be  convinced  of  that." 

*^Ai*-^" 

^Confound  all  the  hnfs  in  the  lan*^ 
linage  !^  do  detect  the  very  sound  of 


rt." 


^^ N^ertheless,  I   must   use  it:    but 
21* 
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there  is  another  reiBu^m  that  prevents  my 
reDewiog  those  addressea  I  once  before 
made." 

^^  And  prythee,  sage  Charles,  what  is 
it?'' 

**  Whji  you  know  when  I  wrote  ^ai 
letter  to  her  which  you  have  seen^  she 
thonght-T-and  I  am  ashamed  to  saj,  it 
was— couched  in  terms  sufficiently  illibe- 
ral—" 

"  Well^  and  what  then  ?"  said  the 
ftfajor  impatiently,  ^^  you  are  not  going 
to  oe  such  a  fool  as  to  act  that  part  d[ 
the  affair  over  again,  are  you  ?" 
"  No,  certainly  not,  but — " 
^^  Another  but^  Charles,  and  Vm  off: — 
I  will  not  stay  to  heftr  a  third  sentence 
premised  with  that  odious  word." 

"  Well,  then,  you  know  Mr.  Dumenil 
has  declared  her  hi^  heiress." 

**  Yes ;  and  what  then  ? — So  much  the 
better  for  both  of  you." 

^  I  do  not  think  so,  for  may  she  not 
suppose,  that  this  influences  me,  when  I 
address  her  in  language  my  new  regimen 
prescribes." 

"  No,  she  will  not. — ^When  there  are 
two  points  to  be  considered,  a  womaa 
will  never  choose  that  which  would 
wound  her  vanity ;  and  you,  who  have 
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seen  so  much  of  the  sex;  ought  to  hltve 
known  this.^'  " 

**  Florence  Acton  has  no  A'anhy. — ^^ 

^  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — ^I  declare  I  forgot ; 
do  forgive  me,  Charles  ;  Florence  Acton 
has  every  beauty,  corporeal  and  mental^ 
that  man  can  love  and  woman  envy." 
.  '•  Nonsensical,  Herbert ! — ^I  do  not  mean 
thus ; — I  do  not  suppose  that  Florence 
has  no  faults,  but  of  this  I  am  certain, 
vanity  19  not  amongst  them.'' 

"  Very  well ;  but  if  not  vanity^  love  will 
prevent  her  drawing  that  inference  you 
dread." 

'*  Lore,  Herbert?" 

"  Yes  love^  Fitzosbert ; — I  could  tell 
Tou  a  thousand  pretty  little  instances  of 
It.  Now  that  ring^  you  remember  the 
ring  which  first  discovered  to  you  that 
Miss  Acton  had  the  finest  eye-lashes  and 
most  exquisitely-formed  eyelids  in  the 
world  !" 

"  Well,  I  cfo  remember  it." 

"I  did  not  doubt  it." 

**  Well,  what  of  that,  thou  tormenting 
fellow !  she  never  wears  rt." 

**  Not  in  your  presence,  I  know." 

"  Does  she  in  the  presence  of  others  ? 
Are  you  sure,  quite  sure  of  it*" 

^  If  I  may  believe  the  evidence  of  my 
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own  senses ;  but  perhaps  that  is  auestion* 
able?'' 
*  But  ipAm  does  she  wear  it  r^ 
**  Whenever  tott  are  not  expected  at 
the  Laurels;  when  she  sees  you  riding 
up  the  avenue,  I  have  observed  jher  slide 
it  off  most  dexterouslj)  and  convey  it  to 
her  work-bagy  or  any  place  she  can  find. 
I  believe,  sooner  than  incur  any  chance 
of  your  seeing  it,  she  would  take  the  Vi* 
berty  of  concealing  it  in  Mr.  Dumenil's 
snun  box ! — res,  wake  >|rour  wise  head, 
do ! — and  disbelieve  me,  if  you  dare^  or  if 
you  Uke.^^ 

Fitzosbert  laughcfd,  and  be^n,  as  Her- 
bert said,  to  chew  the  cud  o?  sweet,  no/ 
bitter  fancy ! 


'chapter  XXVlll. 

FiTsosBERT^s  reasoD — no,  Fitzosbert's 
love  at  length  rose  superior  to  his  fear«, 
and  he  resolved  to  offer  again  to  Flo- 
rence that  hand  and  that  t^art  she  had 
once  before  rejected. 

Unfortunately,.  Emma  Ormsborough 
¥ra8  now  constantly  at  the  Laurels,  or 
Florence  was  at  Mn  Ormsborough's : 
where  Emma  was,  there  Haywood  was 
^Iso,  and  Fitzosbert  was  long,  very  long, 
in  sbprt  three  whole  days  before  the  de- 
sired opportunity  was  found. 

One  nne  morning,  Mr.  Dumenil  pro- 
posed a  walk  to  view  a  distant  cascade ; 
Emma  and  Haywood  chose  to  gain  a  con- 
siderable advance,  and  Fitzosbert  chose 
to  accommodate  himself  to  Mr.  Dume- 
nil's  indoknt  pace,  because  Florence 
walked  with  her  guardian. 

Mr.  DumeniFs  absent  fits,  though 
less  frequent  than  formerly,  still  at  cer- 
tain times  affected  him.  The  conver- 
sation in  which  he  had  at  first  joined,  lan- 
guished ;  Fitzosbert  was  almost  silent, — 
and  Florence  entirely  ^,  with  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground,  proceeded  leisurely  along. 

She  was  awd^ened  from  her  transient 
forgetfulness,     ny    Fitzosbert's    sayings 
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*^  How  this  morntDg  resembles  that  on 
which  I  last  saw  you  at  Rolands." 

Florence  looked  Tor  Mr.  Dumenil ;  he 
was  gone  forward— filzosbert  saw  her 
uneasy  glance,  and  said,  ^  I  perceive, 
Miss  Acton,  fo\i  will  not  allow  me  to 
converse  with  you  alone  for  it  moment; 
you  will  not  give  me  credit  for  that 
amendment  which  your  (shall  I  say  se- 
vere) letter  occasioned." 

^  indeed  yon  do  not  da  me  justice^^ 
faid  Florence,  stooping  to  gather  a  field* 
.flower, 

Fitzosbert's  answer,  whatever  it  inigfat 
be,  pleased  Florence  f  Aer  rejoinder  de* 
l^hted  4tm;  and  in  about  an  hour,  for 
they  did  not  join  Mr.  Dumesil  mitil 
they  reached  the  cascade,  Fttzesbert  had 
repeated  his  former  story,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  different,  and  Florence,  by  her 
acceptance,  proved  how  a  tune  t^t  is 
displeasing  in  one  key,  may  be  made  de- 
iigntful,  by  adapting  tt  to  anothen 

On  their  arrival  at  Rolands,  FitzosbeH 
reouested  to  speak  to  Mr:^  Dumenil  alone. 

The  old  gentleman  led  the  way  to  his 
4»tudy,  and  listened  to '  Fitzosbert^s  pro- 
posal^ with  a  countenance  unmarked  by 
pleasure  oivotherwise.  The  lover's  oit- 
cient  pride  was  tkrusting  itself  into  action, 
and  was  with  difficulty  j^pt  in  the  iocld- 
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ture  of  prudence,  when  Mr.  Dumeni} 
desired  that  farther  conference  might  bft 
postponed  until  eveninff. 

Fitzosbert  sought  Florence  in  the  gar* 
ded  with  a  perturbed  countenance,  and 
communicated  to  her  the  result 
.  ^^  If  this  old  gentleman  should  fed 
something,  to  disapprove^f  he  should 
refuse  to  give  to  me,  Florence*^?*'         y 

^^  You  are  supposing  impossibilitiea, 
Mr.  Fitzo&bwt;^  no  reasonable  objectioii 
can  be  made  to  you,  who  are  so  mudi 
superior  to  myself.*' 

^  Things  wear  a  promising  appear^ 
ance,  certainly,  since  you,  Florence,  \nth 
thai  cold  ^^  Mr.  Fitzosbert,''  and  that  allu* 
sion  to  my  former  folly,  give  me  reason 
to  stttipose-*<F^anT  thing  but  what  I  wish!'' 

^^  If  you  understand  me  as  you  ought 
to  do^  Fitsosbert,  you  will  suppose  every 
thingyou  wiA." 

*^  Thank  you,  my  dear  Florence:—^ 
how  I  wish  I  might  thank  Mr.  Dumen^ 
also." 

^^  How  long  is  it  since  you  wore  so 
anxious  to  thank  any  one  ?"  ' 

^  Ever  since  I  knew  you.'' 

**  That  is  a  very  flattering  reply,  cer- 
tainly; but,  unfortunately  for  your  ve- 
racity^ I  remember  perfectly  well  that 
700.  and  I  were,  at  the  commencement 
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of  our  acquaintance,   always  at  cross 
purposes.^ 

**  But  that  was,  on  my  part,  only  to 
conceal  from  myself  a  partiality  for  jou 
which  commenced  immediately  on  your 
arrival  at  Rolands.'^ 

^  Good  heavens !  what  must  you  have 
thought,  then,  that  day  when  Mrs.  Fan- 
conberg  and  I  were  railing  at  you  so  un^ 
mercifully,  unconscious,  you  know,  that 
you  honoured  us  with  your  an^u^  pre-' 
fence  f^ 

^  I  was  offended  at  the  moment ;  but 
afterwards  I  liked  you  the  better,  be- 
cause'it  was  evident,  that  you  had  cou- 
rage  to  dislike  that  pride  which  I  was 
always  conscious  was  a  fault,  but  which 
almost  all  the  world  pretended  to  ad- 
mire. 

•'  The  world  is  very  accommodating.^^ 

^^  Yes,  to  wealth  and  rank:  but  has  the 
^ore  censure,  you  know,  to  bestow  on 
poor,  friendless  meritJ^^ 

"  If  all  meritorious  people  were  like 
me,  they  would  pay  very  little  attention 
to  that  same  undiscriminating  world.'' 

"  Then  there  would  be  no  censure  at 
all,  for  the  world  does  not  choose  to 
waste  its  expressions  of  disapprobation 
on  those  who  do  not  value  them.  Do 
you  remember^  Florence,  that  evening 
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when  I  danced  ^ith  you  at  Rolands 
Farm?'' 

**  Yes,  perfectly  well'' 

*^  I  did  not  know  who  you  were,  till 
Beauclair  told  me  afterwards ;  and  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  never  felt  any  fore- 
boding that  Tou  would  overturn  my  fixed 
resolution  ot dving  a  Bachelor;  in  short, 
I  disliked  you/' 

•^  Wherefore  ?  I  am  sure  I  was  silent 
enough  ?" 

>^  Yes,  you  were :  but  that  fool  Mur« 
ray  had  thought  fit  to  praise  your  learn- 
ing, and — ^^ 

^'  And  so,  that  poor  hunted  animal, 
a  learned  woman,  disgusted  you ! — t  un- 
derstand." 

^'  No,  it  did  not :  a  learned  woman  is 
disagreeable  only  when  she  is  pedantic ; 
in  that  light  Murray  had  represented 
you.  You  were  a  logician  practically 
and  theoretically ;  the  very  best  disputant 
and  controversialist  in  England — ^Now, 
was  not  all  this  enough  to  terrifv  a  man  ?^ 

"  Yes,  I  think  so ;  and  whenever  I 
want  to  dismiss  you,  I  perceive  a  syllo-^ 
gisra  or  logarithm  will  do  it  instantly*^' 

^  No,  it  will  not :  because  I  am  certain 
you  are  not  pedantic,  and  therefore  will 
not  obtrude  your  knowledge." 

Vol.  II.  22 
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^I  ma  J  accept  that  complaneiit,  be* 
cause  1  know  I  deserve  it.'' 

*^  Suppose,  Floreoce,  0ujqKne  Mr.  Du« 
menil  flhoold  forbid  our  union;  what 
then?" 

^^  I  should  make  him  one  of  ray  best 
curUiem  and  signify  my  iatention  o{^\^ 
iDg  myseit/' 

"Exquisite  girl!—" 

^^  Do  Tou.  km>w  yoii  would  lose  some 
thousands  bj  it  ?" 

^^Yes;  ami  if  you  were  not  as  nobly 
coavkiMd  of  iny.  dismterestedaess  as  I 
could  wish,  you  would  have  tormented  me 
with  that  romanttc  nonsense  which  some 
people  think  so  hi^Iy  beconang,  but 
which,  in  fact,  reflects  on  their  own  ge« 
oerosity,  and  on  that  of  others." 

^  But  you  are  aware,  I  am  no  poorer 
now  than  when— than  formerly." 

"  Than  when  jtm  and  I  had  too  much 
pride  to  be  obliged  to  each  other :  con- 
iess,  Florence,  that  you  were  proud." 

^  Too   proud   to  be.  the  owJg  obliged 

J)erson  :  and  you,  too,  posscsSn^  so  per- 
ect  a  consciousness  of  that  obligation !" 
**  Understanding  my  character  as  yon 
iJid  understand  it — much  better,  in  met, 
khan   I   did  myself,  I  can  only  wonder 
how  you  could  endure  me." 
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^  It  18  rather  more  surprising  that  I 
should  ever  dislike  you/' 

"  My  dear  Florence,  I  would  rather 
hear  that  from  you,  than  that  I  am  the 
most  perfect  of  human  beings  from  ano* 
ther/ 

^  Certainly  you  would,  and  for  this 
reason :  because  you  can  believe  such  an 
assertion  as  mine,  and  you  could  not, 
bow  Tain  soever  you  may  be,  credit  any 
thbg  so  palpably  complimentary  as  the 
other.'' 

**  I  am  not  vain,  itoy  dear  Florence, 
certainly." 

**  I  know  jou  are  not,  but  if  you  had 
had  less  prrde,  you  would  have  been. 
Thus  one  fault  preserved  you  from  ano- 
ther." 

^  From  airorse,  I  am  sure  you  think, 
Florence." 

'^  How  ? — ^Whether  is  it  worse  to  en- 
tertain an  extravagantly  high  opinion  of 
one's  self,  or  to  possess  an  exorbitant  de- 
sire of  obtaining  the  applause  of  others  ?" 

•*  The  latter  ;  because  the  former  pre- 
serves us  from  meannesses^  and  HuU  often 
makes  us  guilty  of  them." 

^^  You  are  an  excellent  sophist,  I  per- 
ceive, and  I  must  not,  therefore,  contra- 
dict you,  lest  I  should  entangle  myself  in 
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a  fijtlogism ! — ^jrou  would  never  forgive 
it.'^ 

"  Not  easily,  I  believe : — ^1  wish  I  knew 
v«^hat  Mr.  Dumenil  intends/^ 

^^  Let  us  joiu  him,  tbeUf  and  observe 
him.'' 

All  this  time  they  had  been  walking  in 
the  garden,  and  now  thev  entered  the 
parlour :  but  Mr.  Dumenu  had  gone  out, 
and  had  desired  that  they  woumnot  wait 
dinner,  for  he  should  take  bis  with  a 
friend,  ' 

The  afternoon  passed  pleasantly 
enough,  for  though  Haywood  and  Emma 
were  in  the  same  apartment,  they  were 
occupied  in  attending  to  each  other,  and 
Florence  and  Fitzosbert  conversed- with- 
out interruption. 

Mr.  Dumenil  joined  them  at  tea  with 
a  countenance  infinitely  paler  than  usual. 
No  tea-table  chat  enlivened  thh  party, 
and  they  were  not  sorry,  when  Mr.  Du- 
menil  reauested  the  presence  of  Fitzos*- 
bert  in  bis  study. 

Fitzosbert  immediately  rofie,  and  Flo- 
rence, with  something  between  a  smile 
and  a  sigh,  heard  the  door  close  aftei: 
them.  I 
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**  Mr.  Fitzosbert,"  said  Mj^.  Dxim^ 
nil  as  they  seated  themselves  iii'thestudy^ 
^  you  have  nothing  to  fear  froni  me.  I 
will  give  you  Florence  with  all  my  heart, 
because  1  am  sure  you  deserve  her,  and 
because  you  chose  her  even  when  you 
supposed  her  the  dau^ter  of  Hicks/' 

"  Sir  ?*'^  exclaimed  Pitzosbert  starting 
up  in  astonishment. 

^^  Resume  your  seat,  my  dear  Sir,  and 
do  not  interrupt  me.  Florence  is  mjf 
child. — Consider  a  moment— is  it  very 

Erobable  that  an  old  man,  like  me,  wha 
ave  passed  the  hey  day  of  youth,  should 
80  suddenly  have  imbibed  a  partiality  for 
a  supposed  very  distant  relation,  as  to 
adopt  her,  and  declare  her  my  heiress,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  her  sister,  equally 
my  relation  ?^ 

Fitzosbert  was  silent  from  extreme 
surprise.        ^ 

**  That  period,**  continued  Mr.  Du* 
menil,  ^  which  I  have  anticipated,  is  at 
kngth  arrived;  Florence  has  found  a 
man  disinterested  enough  to  love  her  for 
herself  alone^  and,  therefore,  she  will 
not  know  the  sorrows  her  fathtr  has  ex^ 
perienced. 

<*  Mr.  Fitxosbert,  I  manffed  for  love 
22* 
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mlooe ;  my  wife,  for  a  home.  I  was  ro- 
madtic:  towards  me  she  was  too  coldlj 
prudent ;  1  perceived,  /  was  at  best  but 
mdtffidrent  to  her.  Disappoiiitmeiit  in  this 
nearest  connexion,  in  which  I  thought  to 
find  reajproea/ affi^otton  at  l^ist^  made  me 
morose  and  ousanthropic.  Extreme  love 
changed  into  dislike,  or  a  sentiment  very 
like  it,  and  we  separated  without  re^t 
on  either  side. 

'•  Florence  was  bom  at  Farmer  Hicks', 
whither  her  mother  had  retired  by  my 
desire  till  after  this  period.  She  remain- 
ed at  Rolands  farm  one  year,  and  tiien, 
in  compliance  with  our  agreement,  she, 
with  great  regret,  left  the  child  to  the 
care  of  the  farmer's  wife. 

^^  Blasted  as  mj^  hopes  had  been  in  one 
tender  point,  it  is  not  very  wonderful 
that  i  was  too  misanthropic  to  wish  to  see 
Florence;  I  thought  it  enough  that  I  re- 
mitted to  the  Hicks'  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  she  might  occasion  them. 
A^  to  education,  her  mother's  accom- 
.plishm<^ts  bad  given  me  a  dislike  of 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  and  I  left-— most 
foolishly  and  unnaturally  left — idl  that  to 
chance. 

"  Mr.  Williams,  however,  liked  the 
girl,  an4^  as  you  know^  defeated  my 
thoughtliBssly  cruel  intentions." 

^  Bui  why.  Sir,"  said  Fitaosbert,  mter* 
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rupjtmg.hiiB,  ^^  whjr  did  jwl  keep  her  in 
igDorance  of  the  fortuoe  fo  which  riie 
MraB  by  birth  entitled  ?'*    > 

(i  Because,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  I  was  re- 
solved she  sliould  not  be  the  prey  of  the 
designing  and  mercmiary*^^ 

''But,  Sir,  did  you  not  throw  her  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  low  connexion, 
such  as  you  could  not  possibly  have  ap- 
proved ?'' 

^  Yeis !  but  to  me,  no  misfortune  ap- 
peared so  great  as  that  from  which  I  my- 
self had  suffered;  all  my  cares  were  di- 
rected to  guard  her  from  that  alone. 

''  Her  mother  has  seen  her  once  only, 
and  that  by  my  permission,  previously  to 
her  %o\nz  to  Uath*  When  I  found  that 
Mr.  WilUams  had  rescued  her  from  igno- 
rance, i  was  not  averse  from  her  entering 
the  world,  under  such  auspices  as  Mrs. 
Beauclair's.'^ 

''  And  had  you  no  curiosity,  Sir,  all  tbta 
time,  to  see  your  child?'' 

"My  feclingB,  Mr.  Fitzosbert,  were 
deadened,^  completely  deadened — nor  un- 
til I  heard  of  Farmer  Hicks'  cteath,  were 
they  rcMJsed.  Perhaps  you  know  that 
Hicks  bequeathed  her,  by  willy  the  same 
portion  as  bis  own  daughter:  he  did  it 
from  gratitude  to  me»  supposing  that  I 
.  shoulanot  choose  to  have  it  suspected^ 
that  Flprtnce   was  not   hiu   ^kughter, 
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which  must  hftte  heen  die  case,  if  he  bad 
Rot  mftde  such  a  diTiston.  AppoiQting 
oie  his  executor,  he  enabled  me^  to  do 
justice  to  his  o#d  child 

>^  Mn  Fitzosbert,  I  attended  tl^  fttoeral 
without  anj  design  of  bringing  Florence 
to  the  Laurels.  I  could  aot  avoid  see- 
ing her,  and«*-3he  is  here;— I  need  sajr 
no  iBore,  to  tell  jou  she  equals  the 
proudest  father's  hopes. 

^  Yojar  proposal  this  moming^  agitated 
me : — no  wonder !— my  romantic  project 
«^or  the  whole  project  tvms  romantic^— > 
must  be  divulged.  It  has  been ;— «and  now 
I  give  you  my  child." 

^  Why  didf  you  give  hw  the  name  of 
Acton  ?'^ 

(<  It  was  the  name  by  wU^  I  firrt 
knew  her  mother.^' 

"  And  that  mother  is—  ?'^ 

^^  Dead !''  said  Mr..  Dumeml,  and  for 
some  minutes  his  countenance  expressed 
excessive  agitation. 

^^  Florence  must  know  all  this,'^  said 
Fits^osbert,  at  length,  with  a  decisive  air. 

*^  Yes,  and  the  world  must  know  it 
too." 

^^  The  newspapers  may^  a  few  weeks 
hence,  d^ckre  my  marriage  wkh  Florence 
Acton  Dumeml,  only  daughter  of  Alex^ 
ander  Dumenil,  Eaq.  of  the  Laurdsr 
near  Cambertree,  in  —shire  f  and  the  a£» 
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fai/  will  be  known  ttireqdy.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  Florence  under 
her  former  character,  will  wonder,  and 
"  swear  His  strange — 'tis  passing  strange  P^ 
and  may,  perhaps,  trouble  us  with  a  few 
inquiries  which  we-  can  easily  answer. 
Now,  Sir,  let  me  summon  her." 

Mr.  Dumenil  assented,  and  Filzosbert 
went  to  Florence. 

With  equal  caution  and  tendertiess  he 
communicated  the  unexpected  and  wel* 
come  discovery  I  **  You  will  not  be  de^ 

fraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  ,world  !''  was 
lorenceV first  exclamation;  and  f^lead 
me  to  my  father !"  was  her  second. 
,  FttTOsbert  obeyed  ; — and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  received  from  Mr.  Uome* 
nil  the  affianced  hand  of  Florence. 


Since  Florec^ce  left  the  neighlMnirbood 
of  Rolands,  sotne  events  had  occurred^ 
that  will  need  recapitulation. 

Lady  Cardonnel,  and  her  friends  Lady 
Leslie  £^nd  the  Ladies  Waldegrave,  had 
mancBuvred  until  their  manoeuvres  termi- 
nated iri  total  defeat.  This  year  the  Vis* 
countess  is  murmuring  at «  Fellows  Col« 
lege  without  company;  for  her  lord,  admi-> 
ring  the  domestic  happiness^op  his  bro?" 
ther  Faueonberg  and  Hosat  resolves  to  eil4 
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joy  the  same,  forgetting^  unfortunately^ 
that  his  own  inclination  to  tyranny,  and 
his  lady^s  propensity  to  rebel,  must  ne- 
cessarily  prevent  it  So  much  for  con- 
subial  unnappiness ! 

Mr.  Courteney  having  once  passed  the 
boundaries  of  discretion,  by  making  a  ten^ 
dor  of  his  heart  and  hand  to  a  girl  of 
twenty,  after  he  himself  bad  pas^  his 

Sand  climacteric,  continued  to  stray  in 
e  fields  of  folly  for  smne  time,  and  at 
length,  being  more  than  usually  irritated 
wi£  his  housekeeper,  he  married  her 
niece. 

Mr*  Vivian  is  too  Iqishionable,  and  Mr. 
Murray  too  logical  to  marnrt  ^nd  both 
boast  of  their  happiness  in  being  baehe* 
lors* 

This  winter  Lady  Anna  Waldegrave 
eloped  with  a  youn|^  cfergyman,  chaplain 
to  a  dissipated  fashionist,  and  she  promi- 
ses fair  to  produce  another  sample  of  con^ 
mihici  misery. 

Lady  Jemima,  a  few  weeks  since,*  burst 
an  artery  in  performing  some  sxtpereroga- 
tory  evolutions  in  a  new  waltz^  and  died 
in  coBsequeuce  of  the  accident. 

Sir  Philip  Saville  became  the  husband 
of  Lady  Mary  Harcourt,  iof  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  and  has 
not  yet  had  reason  to  regret  having  pre- 
ferred unassuming  merit  to  coquettish 
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blandbhmeDts    and   iasbionable    allure- 
ments. 

It  IS  whispered  that  Lord  Francis  Har* 
court  is  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
relation  of  Sir  Philip  SaviUe%  having 
found  much  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  sister^s  felicity :  he  is  now  pro- 
nounced, by  the  votaries  of  /an,  .the  most 
grotesque  animal  that  has  appeared  in 
the  London  hemisphere  for  years ;  they 
dedbre  that  his  prosing  harangues  on  do- 
mestic felicity  aind  domestic  virtues  would 
be  insuffiemble,  if  be  were  not  heir  appa- 
rent to  a  ducal  coronet. 


We  communicate  to  the  reader  some 
parts  of  a  letter  which  Fitzosbert  wrote 
to  Beauclair,  soon  after  he  was  accepted 
by  Florence  Dumenil. 

*'  Bebotd  me  then,  Harry,  a  convert  to 
four  doctrine  :-^I  believe  there  is  more 
happiness  to  be  found  in  ponnubial  than 
in  s«^e  b'fe. 

"  (Jompare  the  life  of  Murray^  of  Vi- 
vian, with  your  own,  and  bow  miserable, 
liovv  contemptible  are  they!  But  com* 
jMire  it  with  that  of  Courteney,  now  mar- 
wed,  I  understand,— with  that  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Cardonnel — and,  faith!  the 
bachelors  have  the  advantage. 

"  Here  is  Hayw.oodj  whom  I  once  af- 
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fected  to  dislike,  penning  sonnets  to  Miss 
Emma  Ormsborougb^s  e^e-bro\^.  I  be- 
lieve he  and  Florence  will  be  married  to- 
gether  at  last,  that  is,  we  shatl  become 
votaries  of  Hymen  ait  the  same  time. 

«*  If  people  would  contrive  to  mingle  a 
little  reason  wi&  their  love,  as  you  once 
said,  how  many  happy  marri^ge;s  would 
there  be,  where  we  now  see  nothing  bat 
unhappiness ! 

^  if  the  dictates  of  conscilnce,  and, 
consequentlv,  of  religion,  were  regarded 
as  they  ought  to  be,  what  state  would  be 
unhappy  ? 

"  Virtue,  therf — and  if  virtue,  religion, 
—(because  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing)  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  ba'- 
Umceofcwnfortr 


To  every  old  maid  and  old  bachelor 
who  has  waded  through  these  pages,  the 
\  work  is  dedicated  !— ^or  them,  and  for 
those  only  who  design  to  enter  their  so- 
ciety, it  is  intended  :•— and,  if  neither  the 
arguments  of  Beauclair,  nor  the  example 
of  Fitzosbert,  can  induee.  them  to  marry^ 
let  them  remember  what  preserves  the 
equiKbrium  of  the  balance  of  eomfort^^eqaa^ 
mmitff  of  temper,  and  rectitude  of  principle. 

FINIS. 


